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PART  I 


On  the 


CONSTRUCTION  u.-*  HOSPIT^XS  PGR 


IN3ANX* 


Chapter  I» 

Preliminary  Remarks » 


The  proper  custody  and  treatment  of  the  insane  are  now  recognized  as  among  the 
duties  which  every  State  ov-res  to  its  citizens;  and  as  a consequence,  structures  for 
the  special  accommodation  of  those  laboring  under  mental  disease,  provided  at  the 
general  expense,  ample  in  number,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  public  authorities, 
will  probably,  before  any  long  period,  be  found  in  every  one  of  the  United  States* 

There  is  abundant  reason  vjhy  every  State  should  make  full  provision,  not  only 
for  the  proper  custody,  but  also  for  the  most  enlightened  treatment  of  all  the  insane 
xrithin  its  borders.  Most  other  diseases  may  be  managed  at  home.  Even  with  the  most 
indigent,  when  laboring  under  ordinary  sickness,  the  aid  of  the  benevolent  may  supply 
all  their  v;ants,  and  furnish  everything  requisite  for  their  comfort  and  recovery  at 
their  own  humble  abodes.  It  is  not  so,  howaver,  with  insanity;  for  while  all  cases 
need,  not  leave  home,  the  universal  experience  is,  that  a large  majority  of  them  can 
be  treated  most  successfully  among  strangers,  and  very  generally,  only  in  institutions 
specially  provided  for  this  class  of  disease.  It  is  among  the  most  painful  features 
of  insanity,  that  for  its  best  treatment,  so  many  are  compelled  to  leave  their 
families;  that  every  comfort  and  luxury  which  wealth  or  the  tenderest  affection 
can  give,  are  so  frequently  of  little  avail  at  home;  and  that  as  regards  a restora- 
tion or  the  means  to  be  employed  to  effect  it,  those  surrounded  with  every  earthly 
blessing,  are  placed  so  nearly  on  a level  -ivLth  the  humblest  of  their  fellow  beings* 

Although,  with  great  inconvenience,  the  affluent  might  provide  suitable 
accommodations  \-/ithout  leaving  home,  it  would  really  be,  by  converting  their 
dwellings  into  hospitals  - still  a large  proportion  of  our  best  citizens,  all  those 
in  moderate  circ\mistances,  no  less  than  those  dependent  on  their  owm  daily  exertions 
for  support,  wmthout  some  public  provision,  must  be  deprived  of  much  that  is  desir- 
able, almost  as  comipletely  as  the  pauper  portion  of  the  coirmunity*  The  simple 
claims  of  a common  humanity,  then,  should  induce  every  State  to  make  a liberal  pro- 
vision for  all  its  insane,  and  it  will  be  found  in  the  end,  that  it  is  no  less  its 
interest  to  do  so  as  a mere  irntter  of  economy,  especially  as  regards  the  poor. 

It  is  now  tvj’enty-six  years  since  the  first  edition  of  this  volume  was  pub- 
lished; the  substance  of  it  having  already  appeared  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Insanity*  It  was  originally  prepared  to  meet  vdiat  then  seemed  a prevalent  ;mnt, 
and  to  save  the  author  from  the  labor  of  writing  long  letters  in  reply  to 
inquiries  in  regard  to  the  matters  referred  to,  that  were  constantly  being 
received  by  him.  It  is  now  a long  time  since  the  work  could  be  had  at  the  book- 
sellers, and  the  frequent  applications  still  made  for  it,  especially  during  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  he-ve  seemed  to  shovr  that  the  want  for  which  it  was  at 
first  v'ritten,  has  not  yet  been  adequately  supplied* 
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While  for  some  reasons,  the  author  vrou'.J.  have  preferred  re-v.-riting  the  whole 
book,  it  has  accorded  more  vdth  his  ovm  convenience  and  the  time  he  could  take  from 
his  steadily’’  increasing  engagements,  to  repi’int,  substantial.ly , the  greater  part 
of  the  original  volume,  v;ith  only  a careful  revision,  and  some  rearrangement  of 
its  contents,  and  a moderate  number  of  additicnso  All  the  views  originally  given 
that  have  been  retained,  nov.’’  have  the  increased  value  of  being  confirmee,  by  many 
years  of  additional  obser'/a.tion,  and  the  care  ci  a m>jch  larger  number  of  patients 
than  were  reported  in  the  first  edition. 


The  conclusions  that  have  been  arr.ived  at,  and  v-rhi.ch  are  given  in  tne  present 
volum.e,  are  the  result  of  forty-two  years’  residence  among  the  insane,  v;ith  the 
personal  responsibility  of  more  than  eight  thousand  patients,  in  three  institutions 
varying  greatly  in  their  character  and  form  of  organj 'tatic-n,  the  last  bhir-ty-nine 
years  being  in  that  ’..’'ith  vrhich  the  author  is  now  connected,  aiic-  of  \»iu.ch  he  has 
had  the  immediate  dir-^ction  since  its  opening.  During  this  last  named  period,  too, 
the  author  had  the  experience  of  eleven  years'  active  ser'/ice  as  trustee  of  a 
large  State  hospital. 

These  opportunities  for  obsei’vation,  with  a desire  to  subject  everything 
seeming  to  give  a reasonable  prospect  of  success  to  practical  tests,  and  a pretty 
general  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  elsewhere  in  the  care  of  the  insane,  in 
and  out  of  hospitals,  have  not  only  confirmed  the  writer’s  opinions  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  principles  in  which  he  has  aga.in  expressed  his  confidence,  but 
have  also  tended  steadily  to  increase  his  interest  in  all  classes  of  the  insane, 
and  his  desire  to  secure  for  them  such  a provision,  as  v.dll  be  certain  to  give  them 
every  advantage  they  can  receive  from  the  most  enlightened  care  and  treatment. 
Nothing  wall  be  found  advocated  in  this  book  that  has  not  been  fairly  tested  in 
the  author’s  ovai  experience. 


It  v^as  not  originally  eexpected  that  this  essay  ^•'^ould  have  any  special  novelty, 
or  any  parbicular  interest,  to  those  vrho,  like  the  author,  have  been  engaged  for 
a great  length  of  time  in  the  care  of  the  insane,  nor  is  it  now  supposed  that  it 
v/ill  have.  It  is,  nevertheless,  believed  that  it  irill  prove  interesting  and  use- 
ful to  those,  who  are  just  commencing  their  investigations  on  the  subject,  and 
also  to  that  large  class  of  .intelligent  non=-professional  people,  xvho  are  anxious 
to  be  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  best  mode  of  making  provision  for  the  insane, 
and  of  securing  to  all  classes  of  these  unfortunates,  the  most  enlightened  form 
of  treatment.  It  is  a.lso  thought  that  it  may  prove  of  no  inconsiderable 
ad%’'antage  to  the  comiiTunity,  if  it  aids,  though  ever  so  little,  in  making  those  to 
vj-hora.  the  different  States  entrust  the  p.lann,ing  and  erection  of  nex\r  hospitals, 
f.5.miliar  v<ith  'what  are  deemed  to  be  sound  and  essential  principles,  and.  thus 
prevents  a waste  of  the  public  funds,  and  saves  the  people  from  having  imposed 
upon  them,  as  is  too  often  attempted,  ideas  j.n  regard  to  treatment,  of  the  most 
visionary  kind,  v/ith  building  designs  xrhich  could  only  come  from  sources  that 
were  without  any  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 


Chapter  II 
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Definitions  of  Insajiityo 


It  is  not  proposed  even  to  attempt  to  give,  in  a few  vrords,  a definition  of 
insanity  which,  while  including  all  its  forms,  vdll  not  embrace  anything  that 
does  not  rightfully  belong  to  it*  This  has  been  undertaken  over  and  over  again, 
and  has  always  proved  a failure o Nevertheless,  there  are  few  persons  — either 
among  the  learned  or  unlearned  — who  do  not  understand  with  sufficient  clearness 
for  our  present  purpose,  the  meaning  of  the  term;  and  although  they  may  not  be 
competent  to  decide  upon  that  not  rare  class  of  cases,  which  every  now  and  then 
come  up  to  puzzle  the  wisdom  oi  both  the  legal  and  medical  professions,  they  still 
have  sufficiently  accurate  ideas  of  the  disease,  and  the  ordinary  forms  of  it,  for 
the  custody  and  treatment  of  which  institutions  have  to  be  provided.  They  commonly 
understand  that  it  is  in  general,  functional  in  its  character,  a disorder  affecting 
the  mind,  or  more  properly  the  brain,  as  the  organ  of  the  mind.  The  derivation  of 
the  word  insanity  implying  simply  unsoundness,  it  can  readily  be  understood  that 
mental  unsoundness  actually  comprises  all  its  forms,  notwithstanding  this  term  may 
include  conditions  that  are  not  properly  embraced  under  what  is  usually  styled 
insanity.  All  are  to  remember  that  insanity  is  often  more  clearly  sho’/m  by  what 
an  individual  does,  than  by  what  he  says,  and  that  a change  in  a man’s  natural 
character,  without  any  obvious  cause,  may  safelj'’  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
reliable  indications  of  the  disease,  and  it  requires  little  familiarity  xcLth  it, 
to  loiow  that  an  individual,  v;ho  is  unquestionably  insane,  may  still  transact 
ordinary  business,  or  engage  in  general  conversation  without  any  exhibition  of 
delusions. 


Chapter  III. 

Frequency  of  Insanity. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  actual  frequency  of  insanity  in  proportion  to 
population,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  it  is  a disease  from  which  no  age, 
sex,  class,  or  profession  in  life  can  claim  exemption,  and  that  nowhere  does  it 
fail  to  malce  itself  recognized  as  the  great  leveller  of  all  the  artificial  dis- 
tinctions of  society.  The  number  of  insane  persons  in  different  communities,  if 
we  judge  by  the  returns  of  the  official  census  reports,  varies  very  widely’’.  It 
has  been  shown,  however,  that  there  are  so  many  inaccuracies  in  these  statements 
that  heretofore  they  could  not  be  relied  on,  and  only  in  a few  instances  has  it 
been  possible  to  learn,  with  a tolerable  degree  of  certainty,  the  ratio  of  persons 
who  are  insane  in  proportion  to  the  whole  n^lmber  of  inhabitants.  The  most  reliable 
authorities  in  this  country  make  the  proportion  to  vary  as  much  as  from  one  in  every 
thousand,  to  what  is  more  probable,  one  to  every  five  hundred  of  the  entire  number 
in  a community.  The  estimate  of  one  to  every  five  hundred  inhabitants,  I have 
reason  to  believe,  will  not  be  an  excessive  allowance  for  the  whole  country.  This 
statement  is  sufficient  to  give  some  idea  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  of  caring  for  all  the  cases  that  require  attention.  Nothing 
less  than  a provision  for  all,  is  the  task  before  every  State,  There  is  no  justi- 
fication for  a State  providing  accommodations  for  one  portion  of  its  insane,  and 
leaving  the  rest  uncared  for. 
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Chapter  IV » 

Curability  of  Insanit;/  o 

Insanity,  when  uncomplicated,  properly  and  promptly  treated,  and  having  this 
treatment  duly  persevered  in,  may  be  regarded  as  curable  as  most  other  serious 
diseases j but  its  curability  mainly  depends  upon  these  conditions.  Of  the  class 
of  cases  alluded  to,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  about  as  many  as  eighty  per  cent,  may 
be  expected  to  recover.  Where  cases  of  insanity  are  left  without  proper  treatment, 
they  rarely  get  well,  but  are  more  apt  to  sink  into  some  form  of  dementia,  and  to 
be  for  life  a source  of  anxiety  and  a charge  upon  t’neir  friends  or  the  community. 

In  all  discussions  in  regard  to  the  character  of  insanity  end  its  curability, 
it  is  important  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  other  diseases. 

It  is  just  as  possible  for  any  one  to  have  an  attack  of  insanity,  to  recover  from 
it,  and  to  have  another  attack  at  a subsequent  period  of  life,  as  it  is  of  any 
other  disease,  or  as  any  one  is  liable  to  have  a first  attack.  It  would  be  quite 
as  reasonable  to  say  that  a patient  with  fever  or  rherunatism,  or  dysentery,  or  any 
other  affection  that  he  may  have  had  in  a past  year,  had  not  recovered  from  either 
of  them,  because  from  some  cause  (understood  or  not  as  the  case  might  be)  he  had 
suffered  from  another  attack  of  the  same  disorder  in  the  same  year  or  in  subsequent 
years,  as  to  insist  that  any  one  who  had  an  attack  of  insanity,  and  who  had  been 
relieved  of  every  symptom  of  it,  had  not  been  cured,  because  at  som.e  later  period 
of  life,  from  some  cause  or  other,  he  had  s,nother  attack  of  che  same  disease. 

Vihenever  an  individual  suffering  from  insanity,  is  relieved  from  all  indications 
of  mental  unsoundness,  returns  to  his  home  and  family  without  any  developed 
eccentricity,  resumes  his  ordinary  relations  X'^ith  society,  attends  to  his  business 
with  his  usual  ability  and  intelligence,  for  a year,  or  even  a much  less  period, 
there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  recording  such  a case  as  "cured”,  vmthout  any 
reference  to  the  future,  about  which  vre  can  know  nothing.  There  is  no  povrer  to 
insure  any  case,  or  to  say  that  there  may  never  be  another  attack.  No  one  has  a 
right  to  assert  that  a combination  of  circumstances,  like  that  which  produced  the 
first,  may  not  cause  another)  that  ill  health,  and  commercial  revulsions,  and 
family  sorrows,  and  the  many  other  causes  that  may  have  originally  developed  the 
disorder,  may  not  again  bring  on  a return  of  the  same  symptoms,  just  as  they  may 
produce  them  in  one  who  has  never  before  been  insane.  Out  of  seven  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  consecutive  cases  in  the  author's  observation,  five  thousand 
six  hundred  and  ninety-five  had  never  had  an  attack  before.  tJhatever  induced  the 
disease  in  them,  certainly  may  induce  it  in  those  who  have  already  suffered  from  the 
same  malady,  for  we  cannot  expect  one  attack  of  insanity  to  act  as  a prophylactic, 
and  like  measles  or  sm.allpox  to  give  immunity  for  the  future.  But  this  new  attack 
is  no  evidence  that  the  patient  wras  not  cured  of  the  previous  one.  If  the  patient, 
then,  is  well  in  the  sense  in  which  he  is  considered  well  from  an  attack  of  typhoid 
fever,  or  dysentery,  or  rheumatism,  or  a score  of  other  maladies,  - when  another 
attack  is  developed,  it  is  as  much  a new  case,  and  the  recovery  is  a cure,  just  as 
much  as  it  would  be  if  he  suffered  from  any  other  form  of  illness,  and  it  ought  to 
be  so  recorded.  If  he  does  not  recover,  in  the  sense  in  "which  a recovery  has  already 
been  described,  he  should  not  be  recorded  as  cured.  Insanity  uncured  does  really 
tend  to  shorten  the  duration  of  life,  because  individuals  thus  afflicted  do  not  resist 
attacks  of  other  diseases  as  vrell  as  the  sane,  and  there  are  often  great  difficulties 
in  carrying  out  a proper  form  of  treatment. 
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Economy  of  Curing  Insanity, 

The  cost  of  curing  a case  of  insanity  in  a good  hospital,  and  returning  the 
patient  to  his  family  and  to  usefulness  in  society  is  not^  on  the  average,  one-tenth 
of  what  it  is  to  support  a chronic  uncured  case  for  lifeo  This  is  the  economical 
point  of  view,  in  regard  to  making  adequate  provision  for  the  prompt  and  enlightened 
treatment  of  all  the  insane  of  every  class  and  description,  even  if  no  account  is 
made  of  the  value  of  restoring  to  usefulness  in  a community,  one  of  its  producing 
members • 


Chapter  VI. 

Hospitals  the  Best  Places  for  Treatment . 


As  already  intimated,  the  general  experience  seems  to  show,  that  a very  large 
proportion  of  all  the  insane  are  treated  mors  effectively  and  far  more  economically 
among  strangers,  and  in  vrell-managed  institutions  specially  provided  for  their 
treatment,  than  at  their  ov-m  homes,  and  surrounded  by  their  families,  and  by 
familiar  scenes  and  associations, 

i'iuch  as  has  been  said  in  commendation  of  "home  trsa.tment"  and  "family  treatment" 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  these  are  commonly  tried,  and  fail,  before  the  idea  of 
removing  a patient  to  an  institution  is  seriously  discussed.  The  great  danger  in 
unduly  protracting  these  efforts  at  home,  is  that  the  best  period  for  successful 
hospital  treatment  is  lost,  and  thei  what  was  recent  in  its  character,  becomes 
chronic,  with  all  the  diminished  cha.nces  of  recovery  connected  v.dth  this  latter 
condition. 


The  history  of  "home"  treatment  before  the  establisliment  of  hospitals  is  one 
of  the  saddest  records  of  inhumanity  and  cruelty  to  be  found  any^^nere,  It  was  the 
discovery  of  this  state  of  things,  and  the  plain  unvarnished  recital  of  what  was 
found  by  benevolent  vromen  and  men,  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  most  of  the 
State  and  goveniment  hospitals  for  the  insane,  vrhich  now  do  so  much  honor  to  the 
country  and  give  such  blessings  to  the  afflicted  and  their  families. 

Very  often  this  simple  change  from  home  to  an  institution,  seems  to  be  of 
itself  sufficient  to  secure  the  beginning  of  convalescence,  and  not  infrequently 
the  improvement  in  behavior  and  conversation  is,  from  the  first,  m.ost  remarkable. 

As  the  insane  generally  cannot  be  treated  successfully  nor  be  properly  cared 
for  in  private  houses,  very  clearly  they  cannot  be  in  ordinary  hospitals,  alms- 
houses, nor  in  penal  institutions.  The  only  mode,  then,  of  taking  proper  care  of 
this  class  in  a community,  it  is  obvious,  as  all  enlightened  experience  shows,  is 
to  provide  in  every  State  just  as  many  special  hospitals  as  may  be  necessary,  to 
give  prompt  and  proper  accommodations  for  all  its  insane,  to  cure  those  that  are 
curable,  end  to  prevent  their  becomming  worse  — and,  wbat  is  of  very  great 
importance,  hardly  to  be  over-estimated  — to  protect  their  families  and  the 
community  from  the  acts  and  influences  of  irresponsible  and  often  dangerous  persons. 
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The  dangers  incident  to  insane  persons  being  at  large^  are  mucn  greater  than  is 
commonly  supposedo  Not  a week,  scarecely  a day,  indeed,  passes  without  the  public 
press  containing  the  details  of  some  occurrence  resulting  in  loss  of  life,  or  serious 
injuries  to  individuals,  or  destruction  of  property,  from  a neglect  of  proper  care 
and  supervision  on  the  part  of  their  friends  or  the  public  authorities,  of  those  who 
had  become  insane  and  irresponsible  for  their  actions » Very  ma'.ny  of  the  cases  of 
suicide  that  are  reported  very  clearly  belong  to  this  class,  and  of  these  a large 
proportion,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  were  curable  if  Uheir  cases  had  been 
understood  and  properly  treatedo  It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  many  of  these  acts, 
even  those  of  peculiar  atrocity,  are  often  committed  by  individuals  v;ho,  v;ith  all 
their  obvious  mental  infirmity,  had  previously  been  regarded  as  perfectly  harmless « 
This  fact  shov;s  the  importance  of  proper  provision  being  made  for  the  prompt  care 
and  treatment  of  all  classes  of  the  insane,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  allowing 
persons  bereft  of  their  reason  and  not  accountable  for  their  doings,  a freedom,  v/hich 
only  subjects  them  and  others  to  risks,  that  benefit  nobodyo 

It  is  only  a few  years  since  the  writer  of  these  pages,  by  a careful  comparison 
of  a list  of  lives  lost  and  of  persons  injured  by  this  class  of  irresponsible  people 
being  at  large,  as  reported  in  the  newspapers  during  a twelvemonth,  found  that  these 
cases  actually  exceeded  in  number  all  the  deaths  and  injuries  from  railroad  accidents 
occurring  in  the  United  States  during  the  same  period » 


Chapter  VII o 

Different  Classes  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  a 


As  already  said,  a very  large  proportion  of  all  the  insane  in  this  country  are 
now,  and  v/ill  unquestionably  continue  to  be,  treated  in  hospitals  built  and  supported 
by  the  different  States  in  v/hich  they  are  found,  and  for  this  reason,  it  is  more 
particularly  to  State  hospitals  that  the  remarks  in  this  book  have  a special,  although 
not  at  all,  an  exclusive  reference,,  There  are,  however,  other  classes  of  institutions 
besides  those  under  State  control,  but  they  are  much  less  numerous,  and  there  is  not 
likely  hereafter  to  be  any  great  increase  in  their  number « 

Next  in  importance  to  the  State  hospitals  are  the  incorporated  benevolent 
institutions  in  connection  with  hospitals  for  the  sick,  and  really  branches  of  them* 

The  very  first  hospital  for  the  insane  in  the  United  States  was  a benevolent 
corporation  organized  for  the  care  and  cure  of  the  insane,  and  also  for  the  relief 
of  the  ordinary  sick.  This  dates  back  to  1751s  and  v.’-as  the  original  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  at  Philadelphia.  At  a later  day  the  New  York  Hospital,  at  New  York,  made 
similar  provision  for  the  insane,  and,  subsequently,  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  at  Boston,  established  a branch  of  the  same  general  character.  After  a 
certain  period,  however,  it  was  found  advisable  by  all  those  named,  that  the  wards 
for  the  insane  should  be  separated  from  those  appropriated  to  the  ordinary  sick,  and 
they  are  all  now  regarded  as  distinct  institutions,  differently  organized,  and 
requiring  an  entirely  different  form  of  management.  They  have  no  connection  with 
the  parent  institutions  from  v/hich  they  originally  sprung,  except  in  being  under 
the  control  of  the  same  Boards  of  Managers.  The  number  of  these  hospitals  is  not 
likely  to  be  materially  increased,  at  any  rate  only  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities. 
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Besides  those  already  mentioned,  there  are  in  different  sections  of  the 
country  a few  private  establishments^  owned  and  controlled  by  individuals j, 
but  without  regular  Boards  of  Managem.ent  or  any  special  State  supervision,, 

Although  a limited  number  of  these,  wisely  conducted,  may  meet  a public  want^ 
still,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  is  not  desirable  that  their  number  should  be 
greatly  increased,  nor  that  this  mode  of  providing  for  the  insane  should  be 
generally  adopted o 

In  some  sections  of  the  country,  cities  and  counties  have  shovna  a disposition 
to  make  a separate  provision  for  the  indigent  insane  for  w'hom  they  are  responsible, 
independent  of  the  State o This  is  to  be  recommended  only  where  the  number  under 
care  approaches  two  hundred,  or  enough  to  give  a proper  classification,  and  to 
make  the  authorities  willing  to  provide  an  institution  of  a character  that 
would  in  all  respects  be  proper  for  a State,  and  to  have  an  organization  for  its 
management  that  would  give  it  all  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  a moderate- 
sized State  or  corporate  hospital  for  the  insane o The  same  principles  of  con- 
struction and  management  apply  to  all  these,  as  to  Stale  hospitals « The  plan  of 
putting  up  cheap  buildings  ih  connection  with  country  or  city  almshouses  for  the 
care  of  the  insane  poor,  and  under  the  same  management,  cannot  be  too  severely 
condemned.  Such  structures  are  sure  to  degenerate  into  receptacles  of  which 
all  humane  persons  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  heartily  ashamed o 


Chapter  VIII . 

State  Provision  to  be  for  All  Classes  a 


Having  now  shown  that  insanity  is  a disease  of  comparative  frequency  in  all 
communities j that  it  is  one  from  which  no  class  or  condition  can  claim  exemption; 
that  among  its  most  prominent  peculiarities  is  the  fact,  that  as  a general  rule 
it  cannot  be  treated  as  successfully  at  home,  as  in  institutions  specially  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  it  may  be  added  that  these  institutions,  too,  must 
necessarily  be  of  so  costly  a character  that  in  only  a few  localities  can 
private  means  be  expected  to  provide  them;  and  as  already  said,  for  a very 
large  proportion  of  all  those  who  are  thus  afflicted,  the  different  States  must 
be  looked  to  not  only  for  the  provision  of  the  hospital  buildings,  but  for  the 
means  for  properly  carrying  out  their  care  and  treatment. 

It  would  seem  that  at  this  day  no  one  could  dispute  what  has  been  so  often 
said,  that  the  insane  are  really  *’t.he  wards  of  the  State**,  and  that  every  State 
is_  bound  by  all  the  dictates  of  humanity,  expediency,  and  economy,  to  make 
proper  provision  for  all  those  not  able  to  provide  for  themselves . This  applies 
especially  to  the  indigent,  but  above  these  are  many  of  the  best  people  in  any 
community,  individuals  who  live  comfortably  when  all  are  in  health,  but  who, 
when  the  heads  or  other  important  members  of  the  family  are  stricken  down 
and  become  unable  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  those  dependent  on  them,  are 
utterly  unable  to  provide  for  this  unusual  and  often  protracted  form  of  sick- 
ness, and  the  extraordinar3r  expenses  incident  to  it.  Even  those  with  the 
largest  means,  with  all  their  willingness  to  do  so,  cannot  always  secure 
elsewhere  the  advantages  offered  to  them  in  the  wards  of  a well^-constructed 
and  well-managed  State  hospital.  As  this  last  class  of  citizens  furnish  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  income  of  the  State  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  it  is 
only  right  that  they  sho\ild  have  the  privilege,  if  they  desire  it,  of 
participating  in  the  advantages  offered  by  the  institutions  toward  the 
erection  and  support  of  which,  they  are  necessarily  the  largest  contributors » 
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It  is  clear,  then,  that  all  classes  have  a coraTion  interest  in  Stare  hospitals 
for  the  insane,  and  in  every  State  making  adequate  provision  for  all  ■'.■.'ithin 
its  limits*  For  the  reasons  stated,  it  is  obvious  that  every-  State  hospital 


should  be  made  good  enough  for  the  highest  class 


U.L 


its  citizens,  for  it 


should  not  be  forgotten  that  wha.t  is  good  enough  for  them,  so  far  as  proper 
care  is  concerned,  is  none  too  good  for  the  humblest  of  the  unfortunates  vbo 
are  compelled  to  look  to  these  institutions  for  custody  and  tre''tmento  Tliis 
is  believed  to  be  an  important  acciom,  never  to  be  fo  'gotten  by  tho^.e  who 
are  ma,king  provision  for  the  insane,  and  it  ought  to  stand  side  by  side  v.dth 
that  other,  wh-ich  has  been  so  often  repeated,  and  which  is  so  fully  confirmed 
by  all  intelligent  experience,  that  the  best  hospital,  best  built,  best 
arranged,  a.nd  best  managed,  is  always  most  economical  in  the  end;  for,  a 
true  econony  consists  not  only  in  avoiding  all  vraste  and  extravagance,  but 
also  in  doing  thoroughly  whatever  is  undertake:'  . and  this  ultimately  vrill  give 
most  satisfaction  to  any  enlightened  community , 


Chapter  IX  * 


The  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents 
Insti'tutions  for  the  Insane* 


of  American 


The  most  generally  recognized  authority  an  this  country  on  the  subjects 
referred  to  in  this  volume,  is  "the  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of 
American  Institutions  for  the  Insane",  and  its  different  propositions  on  the 
construction  and  organization  of  hospitals  and  the  ca.re  of  the  insane,  have 
usually  been  received  vrith  frsvor  by  the  medical  prof  ess  j.on,  by  legislative 
bodiovS  and  boards  of  management  in  part  of  the  country*  This  Association 

was  formed  in  1844^  and  has  held  annua.1  sessions  in  different  sections  of  the 
Un:i.ted  States  and  Canada,  visiting  and  critically  examining  a large  number  of 
institutii.ons  for  the  insane,  and  it  has  among  its  members,  the  chief  medical 
officers  of  nearly  every  respectable  hospital  of  this  class  on  the  continent* 

A se:c*ies  of  tx^renty-six  propositions  in  reference  to  construction,  adopted  in 
ihiladelphia  in  1851,  and  of  fourteen  adopted  in  Baltimore  in  1853,  in  regard 
to  organization,  have  been  abundantly  tested,  and  have  given  ample  proof  of 
their  adaptability  to  a provision  for  .any  sjid  every  class  of  the  insane* 

These  will  be  found  in  the  Apx)endix  to  this  volume,  and  the  different  plans 
of  construction,  orga.nization,  and  general  management  rocoimended,  x-dll  be 
found  to  be  strictly  in  accordance  v/ith  their  requirements  * The  same  may  be 
said  of  most  of  the  other  resolutions,  subsequently  adopted  by  the  association, 
but  which  have  had  a less  protracted  period  of  observation* 


The  only  except:  on  that  may  be 


the  size  of  hospitals,  about  vrhich 


made  to  this  statement,  is  in  regard  to 
here  is  still  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  'the  members  of  the  Association.  In  the  proposition  on  this  branch  of 
the  subject  originally  adopted,  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients  v;sre 
recoirmended  as  'the  most  desirable  maximum  number,  and  on  this  point  the 
Association  v/as,  at  that  time,  unanLmous,  Ait  the  meeting  in  Washington  in 
1866,  by  the  "v'ote  of  a bare  majority  of  the  members  then  present,  it  v'as 
decided  that  under  certain  circumstances  a hospi'bal  ii-dght  be  enlarged  "to  tho 
extent  of  accommodating  six  hundred  patients,  embracing  the  usual  proportion 


of  cuTP-i-^le  anti  "incurable  insane.  => 


txci 


cornmun"'"  tv"  . This  -i-ras  the 
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instance  in  v;hich  the  Association’s  propositions  did  not  receive  the 
unanimous  or  almost  unanimous  approval  of  all  the  members  present.  It 
will  be  observed  that  while  this  action  of  the  Assoc.-i  ^ ti  on  endorses  to 
some  extent  the  larger  number ^ it  does  not  do  sOy  as  being  best  or  most 
most  desirable,  but  asserts  only  that  under  certain  contingencies  of  an 
institution  it  ’’might  be"  properly  carried  to  the  extent  of  accommodating 
six  hundred  patients. 

The  vrriter  is  fully  aviare  that  it  is  often  easier  to  secure  appropria- 
tions for  additions  to  hospitals,  than  for  the  erection  of  new  ones,  and  for 
this  reason,  it  is  often  deemed  expedient,  if  not  best,  to  secure  the  needed 
additional  provision  in  a State  by  a steady  enlargement  of  existing  accommo- 
dations, No  one  can  doubt  this  being  better  than  not  having  the  accommoda- 
tions at  all;  but  inasmuch  as  this  book  is  intended  to  show  what  the  writer 
considers  best,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  adhering  to  the  maximum  number 
originally  recommended  by  the  Association.  At  the  same  time  he  would  suggest 
a mode  of  enlargement  not  interfering  with  this  view,  and  yet  making  pro- 
vision for  as  many  as  five  hundred,  or  possibly  six  hundred  in  one  locality, 
as  ^^rill  be  found  detailed  in  a subsequent  chapter,  and  which  has  been  carefully 
tested  for  a period  of  tvrenty  years,  with  entirely  satisfactory  results,  under 
the  writer’s  avTn  observa.tion  and  direction. 


Chapter  X, 

First  Steps  to  Secure  a Hospital, 


\#ienever  the  people  of  any  State  or  of  any  large  district  of  a State, 
are  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  such  views  as  have  been  already  given, 
it  cannot  be  long  before  a movement,  that  can  hardly  fail  of  success,  — 
should  be  made  to  induce  the  legislature  of  the  commoiwealth,  no  matter  how 
small  its  territory,  or  how  limited  its  revenues,  to  commence  the  work  of 
providing  a hospital.  This  action  should  be  taken  with  a determination  to 
steadily  persevere  in  this  effort  till  all  the  insane  are  well  provided  for, 
till  all  have  equal  benefits  from  the  State’s  expenditures,  are  treated  alike, 
so  far  as  essentials  are  concerned,  and  till  no  insane  person  is  left  within 
its  limits  without  proper  care  and  treatment,  A simple  statement  of  such 
facts  as  have  been  already  detailed,  and  of  the  number  of  insane  confined 
in  almshouses,  jails,  and  private  dwellings,  with  an  unvarnished  tale  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  treated,  and  the  condition  of  those  wandering  about 
unprotected  and  uncared  for,  will  probably  be  enough,  any^'/here,  to  secure 
favorable  action  from  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

It  is  well,  too,  to  remind  the  public  authorities  that  none  of  us  know 
for  vrhom  v/e  may  be  legislating  or  providing;  that  as  the  unsound  of  mind 
of  today  were  among  the  well  in  the  past,  so  the  sane  of  this  year  may  be 
among  the  insane  of  the  next,  and  those  that  are  regarded  as  recent  and 
curable  now,  at  no  distant  period  may  be  tabulated  as  chronic  and  incurable. 
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As  v;e  v.'ould  ha.ve  others  do  for  us,  so  let  us  always  do  for  those,  v.-hoever 
they  may  be,  that  are  bo  occupy  these  stiaictures » These  claims  are  for 
the  most  humane  consideration  — none  for  any  object  can  be  stronger  •— 
and,  presented  with  a proper  degree  of  earnestness,  ’.rill  rarely  be  refused* 


Chapter  XI » 

Form  of  La-w  for  Establishing  a HosT:)italo 


The  bill  establishing  a hospital  for  the  insane  shouid  be  carefully 
dravm,  and  only  after  consultation  with  persons  fajailiar  ’.v'ith  the  require- 
ments of  such  institutions,  and  it  should  alv/ays  contain  fundamental 
principles  that  will  go  far  to  secure  for  the  hospital  a successful  and 
reputable  career  in  the  future,  and  to  prevent  the  modes  of  proceeding, 
that  in  the  past,  unfortunately,  were  not  of  rare  occurrence  and  dis- 
creditable ali.ke  to  the  State  and  all  concerned » 


Chapter  XII* 
Building  Commissions » 


Among  the  provisions  of  such  a law  as  suggested,  should  be  the  naming 
of  the  commissioners  to  select  the  site,  to  decide  upon  the  plans,  and  to 
erect  the  buildings,  preparatory  to  the  reception  of  patients*  If  not  thus 
designated,  the  law  should  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  these  officials  shall 
be  appointed.  If  not  named  in  the  original,  bill,  they  have  commonly  been 
selected  by  the  executive,  with  confirmation  by  the  Senate  of  the  State,  or 
directly  by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court* 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  on  this  selection  often  depends  the 
future  character,  and  to  some  extent,  the  usefulness  of  an  institution*  The 
position  is  one  of  great  responsibility,  and  should  be  filled  only  by  men  of 
perfect  integrity,  business  habits,  high  intelligence,  liberal  views,  and  if 
not  already  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  such  institutions,  at  least 
possessing  a willingness  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  those  who  have  had 
a practical  acquaintance  v.lth  the  subject* 

While  circumstances  may  determine  the  best  number  for  this  commission, 
and  while  plausible  reasons  may  be  given  for  its  being  of  large  size, 
experience  has  shown,  quite  clearly  in  my  estimation,  that  as  fev;  as  three 
>111  generally  be  found  better  than  any  larger  number*  The  characters  of 
the  m.en  in  the  commission,  however,  are  still  much  m.ore  important  than  the 
number  composing  it* 

The  duties  of  this  commission  last  till  the  completion  of  the  buildings. 
The  institution  should  then  be  transferred  to  a Board  of  Trustees  or  Managers, 
as  they  may  be  called,  upon  whom  will  devolve  the  organization  of  the  hospital 
and  its  subsec|uent  management,  and  for  whose  appointment,  provision  should  be 
made  in  the  law  establishing  it. 
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Chap  t-:r  Xill, 
Selection  of  a Site- , 


V/hen  it  has  been  determined  to  erect  a hospital  for  the  insane,  the  first 
object  to  be  attended  to  bv  those  to  v:hoin  this  important  duty  h.^s  been  delegrtedj 
is  to  select  a suitable  site  for  the  buildings.  The  utmost  cauLion  shoul'i  be 
obser'/ed  in  taking  this  step,  on  which  may  depend  to  no  small  extent,  the  future 
character  and  usefulness  of  the  institution;  for  the  best  style  of  tuildiiig  and 
the  most  liberal  organization,,  can  never  fully  compensate  for  the  loss  sustaJjasd 
by  a location  that  deprives  the  patients  of  many  t'aluabie  privileges , or  subjects 
them  to  varied  annoyances.  It  is  nov;  well  established  that  this  class  of 
hospita.ls  should  always  be  located  in  the  country^  not  vrithin  less  than  tv;o  miles 
of  a town  of  considerafole  sise^  and  they  should  be  easily  accessible  at  all 
sea.sonSo  They  should,,  if  possible;,  be  near  turnpil<es  or  ether  good  roads,  or 
within  roasonable  proximity  to  a railroad.  Vfhile  two  or  three  miles  from  a town 
might  be  named  as  a good  distance  if  on  either  of  the  first  named^  the  facilities 
afforded  by  a railroa.d  might  make  ten  or  txfelve  miles  unobjectionable;  for  it  is 
the  time  spent  in  passing  and  ease  of  access,  rather  than  distance,  that  are 
specially  important.  Facility  of  access  is.  indeed,  for  many  reasons,  a most 
important  consideration.  It  has  been  shovm  by  careful  statistics  that  the  use 
made  of  institiitions,.  and  as  a consequence  thereof,  the  number  of  restorations ^ 
depend  very  largely  upon  the  nearness  of  a hospita.1  to  those  by  whom  it  is 
expected  to  be  used  or  its  ease  of  access  by  them.  Proximity  to  a tovm  of  con- 
siderable size  has  many  advantages ^ as  in  procuring  supplies , obtaining  domestic 
help  or  mechanical  v/orkmen^  and  also  on  account  of  the  various  matters  of  interest 
not  elsewhere  accessible  to  the  patients.  In  selecting  a site,  facility  of  access 
from  the  districts  of  country  from  which  the  patients  will  be  principally  derived, 
should  never  be  overlooked.  Under  no  circumstances  should  an  unsuitable  site  be 
accepted  because  it  is  offered  as  a gift  to  the  State,  Such  a gift  can  hardly 
fail  to  prove  costly  in  the  end.  A site  thus  procured  often,  indeedp  becomes  of 
the  dearest  kind^  from  its  many  permanent  inconveniences 5 and  the  constant  ex- 
penditures to  which  it  subjecus  an  institution.  As  these  hospitals  are  for  all 
future  time,,  a liberal  expenditure  for  the  proper  kind  of  site  as  for  a proper 
kind  of  building^  is  alv;ays  a wdse  investment.  The  first  cost  of  the  building 
of  a hospital  for  the  insane  is  a matter  of  sms.ll  importance  to  a State,  in 
comparison  to  the  vrise  and  economical  management  of  the  institution  subsequently. 

The  building  should  be  in  a healthful,  pleasant,  and  fertile  district  of 
country;  the  land  chosen  should  be  of  good  quality  and  easily  tilled;  the 
surrounding  scenery  should  be  varied  and  attractive^  and  the  neighborhood  should 
possess  nmisrous  objects  of  an  agreeable  and  interesting  character.  While  the 
hospital  itself  should  be  retired,  and  its  privacy  fully  secured^  the  viev/s  from 
it  if  possible^  should  exhibit  life  in  its  active  forms ^ and  on  this  account 
stirring  objects  at  a little  distance  are  desirable.  Reference  should  also  be 
made  to  the  amount  of  w^oed  and  tillable  land  that  may  be  obtained,  to  the  supply 
of  water,  and  to  the  facilities  for  drainage,  for  enclosing  the  pleasure-grounds, 
and  also  for  future  extensions  of  the  building. 
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Chapier  XIV, 
Amount  of  Land , 


Every  hospital  for  the  insane  should  possess  at  least  one  hundred  acres  of 
landj,  to  enable  it  to  have  the  proper  amount  for  farming  and  gardening  purposes, 
to  give  the  desired  degree  of  privacy,  and  to  secure  adequate  and  appropriate 
means  of  exercise,  labor,  and  occupation  for  the  patients,  for  all  these  are  now 
recognized  as  among  the  most  valuable  means  of  treatment.  Of  the  total  amount, 
as  much  as  fifty  acres  immediately  around  the  buildings,  should  be  appropriated 
as  pleasure-grounds,  and  should  be  so  arranged  and  enclosed  as  to  give  the 
patients  the  full  benefit  of  them,  without  being  annoyed  by  the  presence  of 
visitors  or  other  strangers,  who  should  never  be  allowed  to  pass  through  them 
unaccompanied.  It  is  desirable  that  several  acres  of  this  tract  should  be  in 
groves  or  woodland,  to  furnish  shade  in  summer,  and  its  general  character  should 
be  such  as  will  admit  of  tasteful  and  agreeable  improvements.  To  enable  the 
patients  generally  to  have  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  benefit  from  their 
pleasure-grounds,  — where  both  sexes  are  treated  in  one  building,  — those 
appropriated  to  the  men  and  women  should  be  entirely  distinct;  and  one  of  the 
best  means  of  separating  them,  will  be  found  to  be  the  appropriation  of  a strip 
of  neutral  ground,  between  their  separate  limits,  properly  enclosed  by  an  open 
palisade,  as  a park  for  various  kinds  of  animals,  or  otherwise  handsomely 
cultivated.  While  less  than  one  hundred  acres  should  be  deemed  too  little  for 
any  institution.  State  hospitals  having  a large  number  of  farmers  or  working 
men,  will  find  it  useful  to  possess  at  least  double  that  amount;  and  extensive 
walks  and  drives  on  the  hospital  premises  offer  so  many  advantages,  that  the 
possession  of  a large  tract  for  this  purpose  alone,  is  often  desirable.  It  is 
hardly  possible  under  any  circumstances,  for  such  an  institution  to  control  too 
much  land  immediately  around  it. 


Chapter  XV, 


of  Water, 


An  abundant  supply  of  good  water  is  one  of  the  necessaries  of  every 
hospital,  and  should  be  secured  whatever  may  be  the  cost  or  trouble  required 
to  effect  it.  Any  doubt  about  the  amplest  supply  of  water  and  facilities  for 
drainage,  should  be  fatal  to  any  site  proposed  for  a hospital.  The  very  ex- 
tensive use  of  baths,  which  is  among  the  most  important  means  of  treatment, 
the  large  number  of  water-closets  that  are  indispensable  in  the  vrards,  the 
great  amount  of  washing  that  is  to  be  done,  as  we]J.  as  the  various  other  arrange- 
ments requiring  a free  use  of  water,  and  above  all,  the  large  quantity  needed  for 
extinguishing  fire,  in  case  such  an  accident  should  occur,  make  it  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  supply  should  be  permanent  and  of  the  most  liberal  kind. 

The  daily  consumption  of  water  for  all  purposes  in  an  institution  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  patients,  will  not  be  much  less  than  fifty  thousand  gallons, 
and  tanks  or  reservoirs  to  contain  considerably  more  than  this  amount,  should 
be  placed  in  the  dome  or  highest  part  of  the  building,  or  on  some  contiguous 
point  of  the  grounds. 
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Nothing  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  gallons  a day  should  be  considered 
sufficient  for  the  possible  vrants  of  such  an  institution.  Special  care  is  to 
be  taken  to  reject  streams  that  fail  in  dry  seasons,  or  have  sources  of 
impurity  connected  v/ith  them. 


as 


When  a sufficient  elevation  can  be  met  v;ith  to  carry  the  water  to  the 
tanks  by  gravity,  nothing  can  be  better;  or  a steady  vrater-po^rer  is  both  con- 
venient and  economical;  but  so  few  sites  are  found  having  either  o"  these 
advantages j combined  with  the  other  requisites  for  such  a.n  institution,  and 
steam  and  a steam-engine  are  alx^ays  needed  on  va.rious  other  accounts,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  these  are  the  best  reliance  in  most  locations  for  raising 
water  to  a proper  height.  The  water  should  be  distributed  to  every  part  of 
the  building,  and  arrangements  should  be  made  to  furnish  a lull 
hot  and  cold,  to  every  ward  and  in  every  section  of  the  house, 
wells  near  the  building,  for  furnishing  drinking  lA-ater,  will  be 
and  a large  cistern  outside  of  the  hospital  buildings  should  be 
secure  an  abundant  supply  in  case  of  fire.  So  important  is  the 
v/ater  about  a hospital  — even  its  heating  being  dependent  on  it  — that 
there  should  alv^ays  be  a duplication  of  the  means  reo^uired  to  secure  it,  to 
meet  possible  emergencies.  While  waste  of  vrater,  as  of  everything  else  is  to 
be  avoided,  its  use  for  all  purposes  should  be  unrestricted. 


fupply,  both 
One  or  tv/o 
desirable, 
provided,  to 
supply  of 


Chapter  XVI, 
Drainage • 


All  the  drainage  should  be  underground,  a,nd  in  selecting  a site,  ^ 
facilities  for  ma,king  this  very  important  arrangement  should  never  be  over- 
looked, All  the  waste  xiater  from  the  kitchens,  sculleries,  baths,  water- 
closets,  etc,,  should  be  carried  off  beneath  the  surface,  and  to  such  a dis- 
tance as  will  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  proving  an  annoyance  to  the 
hospital.  All  the  entrances  to  the  culverts  should  be  thoroughly  trapped, 
and  the  culverts  should  be  made  so  large  and  with  such  a descent  as  to 
obviate  all  risks  of  obstruction.  If  the  rain-vxater  from  the  roof  and  the 
surface  drainage  are  taken  in  another  direction,  the  other  drainage  from  the 
hospital  may  be  made  to  add  greatly  to  the  fertility  of  the  farm;  but  it  is 
much  better  to  carry  everything  off  through  the  same  culvert  and  thus  lose 
this  advantage,  than  to  incur  the  slightest  risk  of  having  the  air  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  hospital  contaminated  by  these  fertilizing  arrangements. 

Culverts  or  drain-pipes  may  be  made  of  either  brick,  iron,  or  terra- 
cotta; but  X'^hatever  the  material  used,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
they  should  be  as  nearly  direct  as  possible,  of  abundant  size,  and  xfith  as 
good  a descent  as  is  available.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  all  these 
arrangements  for  ’water  and  drain- pipes  are  commonly  of  a much  less  size 
than  is  best,  and  thus  by  frequent  stoppages  they  become  a source  of 
expense  and  annoyance  that  it  wholly  unnecessary. 
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Chapter  XVII. 
Enclosures , 


It  is  desirable  that  the  pleasure-grounds  and  gardens  should  be  securely 
enclosed,  to  protect  the  patients  from  the  gaze  and  impertinent  curiosity  of 
visitors,  and  from  the  excitement  occasioned  by  their  presence  in  the  grounds. 

This,  therefore,  becomes  a matter  for  consideration  in  the  selection  of  a site. 

This  enclosure  should  be  of  a permanent  character,  about  ten  feet  high,^ 
and  so  located  that  it  v;ill  not  be  conspicuous,  even  if  it  is  at  all  visible, 
from  the  building.  The  site,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  building  on  it, 
should  have  some  reference  to  this  arrangement.  If  sufficient  inequalities  of 
surface  exist,  the  wall  or  fence,  as  it  may  be,  should  be  placed  in  the  lov;  ground, 

so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  vie^^^;  but  if  the  country  is  too  level  to  admit  of  this, 

the  same  end  may  be  attained  by  placing  the  wall  in  the  centre  of  a line  of  ex- 
cavation of  sufficient  depth  to  prevent  its  having  an  unpleasant  appearance,  and 

yet  to  render  it  entirely  effective.  Although  the  first  cost  of  a wall  will  be 
about  double  that  of  a fence  of  the  proper  kind,  still  its  durability  and  greater 
efficiency  in  every  respect,  vd.ll  make  it  cheaper  in  the  end.  The  amount  of 
land  thus  enclosed  should  never  be  less  than  thirty  acres,  vdiile  foruy  or  fifty 
acres  are  a more  desirable  amount,  so  that  the  pleasure-grounds  of  the  male  and 
female  patients,  which,  as  before  observed,  should  be  entirelj?"  distinct,  may  be 
sufficiently  extensive.  Even  a whole  farm  thus  enclosed  has  great  advantages, 
and  such  an  expenditure  is  fully  justifiable.  This  has  been  done  at  the 
Government  Hospital  near  Washington,  where  more  than  three  hundred  acres  are 
thus  surrounded  by  a permanent  wall,  with  the  greatest  comfort  and  advantage  to 
the  institution,  and  all  concerned  feel  that  few  expenditures  give  more 
satisfaction  than  those  for  properly  enclosing  the  grounds  of  a hospital. 

Important  as  I regard  the  permanent  enclosure  of  extensive  pleasure-grounds 
and  gardens,  in  the  manner  suggested,  as  protecting  the  patients  from  improper- 
observations,  keeping  out  intruders,  enlarging  the  liberty  of  the  insane 
generally,  securing  various  improvements  from  injury,  and  permitting  labor  to 
be  used  as  a remedy  for  more  patients  than  could  otherwise  be  done,  still  it 
is  proper  to  add,  that  high  walls  around  small  enclosures,  and  in  full  view  from 
the  buildings,  are  even  less  desirable  than  a simple  neat  railing,  which  X'rould 
neither  keep  determined  visitors  out,  nor  active  patients  in.  The  first  of 
these  objects  — keeping  the  public  out,  — > it  must  not  be  forgotten,  is  the 
prominent  one  thought  of,  in  recommending  a wall  to  be  placed  around  the 
pleasure-grounds  of  a hospital.  The  presence  and  x>ratchfulness  of  intelligent 
attendants  must  still  be  the  grand  reliance  to  prevent  the  escape  of  patients, 
and  any  arrangement  that  does  av/ay  with  the  necessity  of  constant  vigilance, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  undesirable  about  a hospital  for  the  insane. 
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Chapter  XVIII* 
Patients'  Yards. 


Although  it  is  not  v;ell  to  have  a large  nuciber  of  private  7ards  in 
immediate  connection  v;ith  a hospital  for  the  insane^  it  ’.vLli  still  found 
convenient  to  have  two  or  more  for  each  seXj,  of  a large  size^„  prcvi'  ^d  v::  th 
brick  vra.lks^  or  what  is  better,  stone  flagging  or  artificial  stone,  vrhich 
cannot  be  easily  taken  up,  and  vrith  shade  trees  and  such  other  m.odes  of  pro- 
tection from  the  sun  and  vreather  as  may  be  deemed  useful.  These  yards  enable 
many  patients,  who  at  times  may  wish  to  avoid  rhe  greater  publicity  of  the 
grounds,  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  open  air,  and  to  take  exercise  at  hours 
when  the  attendants  cannot  conveniently  leave  the  wards;  but  most  of  the 
patients  should  have  a more  active  and  longer  continued  kind  of  exercise 
than  these  yards  afford.  They  should  look  to  the  walks  in  the  open  fields 
and  about  the  pleasure-grounds,  which  can  readily  be  ma.de  a mile  or  two  long 
for  each  sex,  for  their  principal  exercise.  Four-fifths  of  all  the  patients 
will,  under  proper  regulations,  be  able  to  take  v/alks  of  this  kind,  for  at 
least  a couple  of  hours  morn?lng  and  afternoon,  at  all  seasons;  and  in  warm 
weather,  when  a suitable  number  of  attractive  summer-houses  and  plentjr  of 
comfortable  seats  are  provided,  they  may  thus  profitably  spend  one-half  the 
entire  day  in  the  open  air.  It  is,  hov/ever,  alvj-ays  much  better  for  patients 
to  be  comfortably  seated  in  a pleasant  parlor  or  hall,  at  any  season  of  the 
year,  than  to  be  lying  on  the  ground,  or  otherv/ise  soiling  their  clothes,  and 
exposing  themselves  to  the  risk  of  taking  cold,  as  is  very  apt  to  be  the 
case,  when  certain  classes  are  allowed  to  consult  their  own  pleasure  as  to 
the  mode  of  passing  their  time,  while  in  the  small  yards  adjoining  the  building. 


Chapter  XIX, 

Importance  of  Architectural  Arrangements , 


It  is  generally  conceded  that  in  the  past,  at  least,  a more  convenient 
style  of  architecture  and  better  arrangements  vfere  desirable  in  most  establish- 
ments for  the  care  of  the  insane;  and  those  who  were  personally  familiar  with 
the  losses  sustained  in  consequence  of  imperfect  accommodations,  and  the 
advantages  derived  from  improved  ones,  were  sure  to  be  found  most  anxious  to 
secure  a high  character  to  every  one  of  these  institutions,  without  regard  to 
the  class  of  patients  they  were  intended  to  receive. 

No  better  proof  need  be  given  of  the  necessity  for  improvements  in  the 
construction  and  arrangements  of  hospitals  for  the  insane,  than  the  simple 
fact,  that  not  a few  of  those  put  up  v.dthin  the  last  half  of  a century 
exhibit  in  many  parts  most  glaring  defects,  and  that  nearly  all  erected  till 
within  a few  years,  have  required  extensive  and  costly  alterations  or  addi- 
tions; or  if  these  changes  have  not  been  made,  the  buildings  still  remain 
unsuited  for  the  proper  and  convenient  treatment  of  the  patients.  Many  of 
these  lamentable  defects,  — which  frequently  can  scarcely  be  remedied  without 
actually  rebuilding  the  hospital,  --  and  the  large  expenditures  of  money  that 
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have  been  made  in  effecting  alterations  and  improvements,  have  often  resulted 
almost  entirely  from  the  buildings  having  been  planned  by  persons  who^  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  taste,  architectural  skill,  or  good  intentions,  had 
little  knowledge  of  what  is  required  for  the  proper  care  and  treatment  of  the 
insane. 

For  the  reasons  last  mentioned,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  most  architects, 
unaided,  to  plan  a hospital  thoroughly  equipped  for  this  object. 

The  improvement  in  these  structures  in  this  country  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  has  been  very  great,  and  it  is  now  no  difficult  task  to  find  in 
operation,  hospitals  that  possess  almost  every  thing  essential  to  the  comfort, 
and  the  proper  and  economical  treatment  of  their  patients,  and  the  plans  of 
which  can  be  safely  followed  by  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  subject,  or 
doubtful  of  what  is  best  to  be  done. 

No  reasonable  person  at  the  present  day,  when  planning  a hospital  for  the 
insane,  would  think  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  propose  a building  entirely 
original  in  its  design^  for  such  a structure  could  hardly  fail  to  lose  in 
usefulness  what  it  gained  in  novelty.  Instead  of  attempting  something  entirely 
new,  the  object  should  rather  be  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  by 
the  knowledge  of  those  who  have  had  a practical  familiarity  v;ith  the  wants  and 
requirements  of  the  insane,  and  after  a careful  study  of  existing  institutions, 
to  combine,  as  far  as  possible,  all  their  good  features,  and  especially  to 
avoid  their  defects  and  inconveniences. 

These  institutions,  particularly  when  put  up  under  State  authority,  ;vhile 
having  a plain,  but  still  good  and  agreeable  style  of  architecture,  should  not 
involve  too  large  an  expenditure  of  morey  in  their  erection;  but,  nevertheless, 
should  be  so  conveniently  arranged  as  to  be  economical  in  their  subsequent 
management,  and  should  have  every  possible  advantage  for  the  best  kind  of 
classification  and  supervision  of  the  patients,  and  for  their  comfort  and 
treatment.  All  extravagance  in  the  way  of  ornamentation  should  be  avoided; 
but  such  an  amount  of  it  as  is  required  by  good  taste,  and  is  likely  to  be 
really  beneficial  to  the  patients,  is  admissible.  It  does  not  comport  with  the 
dignity  of  any  State  to  put  up  its  public  buildings  in  a style  of  architecture 
which  will  not  prevent  their  being  distinguished  from  factories  or  workshops. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  those  designed  for  the  treatment  of  a disease 
like  insanity,  in  which  the  surroundings  of  patients  greatly  influence  their 
conditions  and  feelings. 


Chapter  XX. 

Character  of  Proposed  Plans , 

The  plans  proposed  in  the  following  pages,  are  specially  for  State  hospitals 
to  accommodate  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients;  this  number  being,  in  my  estima- 
tion, about  as  many  as  should  be  collected  in  any  one  institution.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  too,  in  considering  this  subject,  as  already  stated,  that  State 
hospitals  are  not  for  the  pauper  portion  of  the  community  alone,  but  for  every 
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class  of  citizens,  and  that  all  who  pay  taxes  aid  in  their  erection,  and 
therefore  ha.ve  the  right  to  participate  in  their  advantages,  v/hile  in  most 
of  the  States,  they  furnish  the  only  hospital  accoirimodations  for  the  care 
of  any  portion  of  the  insane o The  rich  pay  most  of  the  taxes,  and  those 
who  do  so,  certainly  should  have  the  right  to  share  in  the  benefits  of 
institutions  provided  from  this  source.  And,  as  csnnot  be  too  often  repeated, 
what  is  right  for  these,  when  insane,  is  none  too  good  for  the  poor  w'hen  in 
the  same  condition.  Except  in  the  vicinitj?"  of  a fevr  of  our  largest  cities, 
it  is  not  probable,  at  least  for  many  years,  that  any  other  class  of  institu- 
tions v;ill  be  put  up  in  the  United  States j md  on  that  account,  it  is  par- 
ticularly desirable  that  public  opinion  shouLi  be  settled  as  to  v/hat  is 
indispensable  for  this  description  of  hospitals.  The  general  plan  and 

arrangements  are  applicable,  however,  to  the  hospitals  intended  for  the 
insane  poor  of  large  cities,  and  also,  with  some  slight  variations,  they 
would  ansvfer  for  corporate  institutions  like  those  connected  v/ith  the 
hospitals  for  the  sick  in  Philadelphia,  Nev/  York,  and  Boston,  referred  to 
on  a previous  page,  or  those  provided  by  the  liberality  of  private  individuals. 

In  nearly  all  of  these  different  institutions,  it  is  necessary  that  a 
strict  regard  should  be  had  to  first  cost,  and,  as  before  obser\'’ed,  to 
economy  in  subsequent  management.  On  these  accounts,  I propose  recommending 
only  vrhat  I deem  absolutely  necessa.ry  for  the  proper  accommodation  and  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  in  any  of  the  classes  of  hospitals  previously  referred  to. 
ViHiere  ample  funds  are  available,  more  costly  arrangements  may  \rith  entire 
propriety  be  adoptedj  but  it  is  with  hospitals  as  vj-ith  private  dwellings, 
the  most  pretentious,  or  those  with  the  highest  ornamentation,  do  not 
necessarily  furnish  the  most  comfort,  nor  are  most  desirable  for  those  who 
appreciate  the  substantial  enjoyments  of  life. 

There  are,  indeed,  several  variations  that  might  be  suggested,  where  it 
is  proposed  to  provide  the  most  perfect  arrangements,  vrithout  regard  to  cost, 
or  to  furnish  accommodations  exclusively  for  the  wealthy  in  a community^ 
for  there  is  no  reason  why  an  individual  v;ho  has  the  misfortune  to  become 
insane,  should,  on  that  account,  be  deprived  of  any  comfort  or  even  luxury, 
that  is  not  improper  or  injurious,  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed,  or 
which  his  income  will  justify.  An  insane  member  of  a family,  wherever  he 
may  be,  has  really  a claim  for  every  thing  that  will  contribute  to  his  comfort 
and  gratification,  far  beyond  those  \cho  are  in  health  and  who  have  so  many 
other  resources;  and  the  justice  or  morality  of  a different  course,  as 
occasionally  observed,  cannot  for  a single  moment  bear  examination. 

It  may  be  repeated  here  that  under  no  circumstances  should  the  plans  for 
a hospital  for  the  insane  be  adopted  till  they  have  been  examined  and 
approved  by  one  or  more  qualified  experts,  and  that  this  should  be  insisted 
on  in  the  original  law,  which  should  also  detail  the  mode  of  appointm.ent  of 
the  Building  Commission,  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Superintendent,  and  the 
fundamental  character  of  their  important  duties. 
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Chapter  XXI. 

Size  of  Build inp;  and  Number  of  Patients . 


A. suitable  site  having  been  selected j,  it  will  next  become  necessarj  to 
decide  upon  the  size  of  the  institution.  Whatever  the  number  it  is  decided 
shall  be  received^  it  is  very  important  that  at  no  time  should  more  be 
admitted,  than  the  building  is  calculated  to  accommodate  comfortably,  as  a 
crowded  institution  cannot  fail  to  exercise  an  unfavorable  influence  on  the 
welfare  of  its  patients.  As  has  been  already  said,  there  are  still 
differences  among  practical  men,  as  to  the  number  of  insane  that  it  is  most 
desirable  to  provide  for  in  one  building.  Having  no  doubt  of  the  correctness 
of  the  original  proposition  of  the  Association,  which  limited  the  number  to 
tvro  hundred  and  fifty,  the  suggestions  that  will  be  made  have  reference  to  a 
hospital  of  that  capacity.  The  best  mode  of  extending  the  provision  for  the 
insane  for  any  particular  district,  will  be  specially  referred  to  in  a subse- 
quent chapter.  The  precise  number  that  may  be  properly  taken  care  of  in  a 
single  institution,  will  vary  somewhat,  according  to  the  ratio  of  acute  cases 
received,  and  of  course  to  the  amount  of  personal  attention  required  from  the 
chief  medical  officer.  In  State  institutions,  when  full,  at  least  one  half 
of  all  the  cases  are  commonly  of  a chronic  character,  and  require  little 
medical  treatment.  They  do,  however,  need  a kind  of  supervision  and  direction 
that  demand  no  ordinary  ability,  and  for  which  only  a few  are  thoroughly 
qualified.  Even  when  thus  proportioned,  two  hundred  and  fifty  will  be  found 
about  as  many  as  the  medical  superintendent  can  visit  properly  every  day,  or 
nearly  every  day,  in  addition  to  the  performance  of  his  other  duties.  When 
the  proportion  of  acute  or  recent  cases  is  likely  to  be  much  greater  than 
that  just  referred  to,  the  number  of  patients  should  be  proportionately 
reduced,  and  two  hundred  will  then  be  found  a preferable  maximum.  So,  if  a 
greater  proportion  is  chronic,  the  nuniber  might  without  disadvantage  be 
somewhat  increased.  While  it  is  really  best  that  no  more  patients  should 
be  received  into  any  hospital  than  can  be  visited  daily,  or  almost  daily, 
by  the  chief  medical  officer,  it  is  desirable  that  the  number  should  be 
sufficiently  large  to  give  an  agreeable  company  to  each  class,  and  to  per-- 
mit  a variety  of  occupations  and  amusements  that  would  prove  too  costly  for 
a small  institution,  imless  possessed  of  some  considerable  permanent  endow- 
ment, or  filled  with  patients  paying  a very  high  rate  of  board.  It  is 
therefore  quite  possible  to  have  a hospital  too  small,  as  well  as  too  large, 
to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  comfort  and  the  best  results  for  the  patients. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  institutions  for  a much  larger  number  of 
patients  than  have  been  recommended,  could  be  supported  at  a less  relative 
cost,  but  in  practice,  this  is  not  generally  found  to  be  the  case.  There  is 
always  more  difficulty  in  superintending  details  in  a very  large  hospital, 
there  are  more  sources  of  waste  and  loss,  improvements  are  apt  to  be 
relatively  more  costly,  and  without  great  care  on  the  part  of  the  officers, 
the  patients  will  be  less  comfortable. 
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Whenever  an  existing  State  institution  built  for  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
patients^  contains  that  number,  and  does  not  meet  the  wants  of  the  community, 
instead  of  crowding  it,  and  thereby  rendering  all  its  inmates  uncomfortable, 
or  materially  enlarging  its  capacity  by  putting  up  additional  buildings,  it 
will  be  found  much  better  at  once  to  erect  an  entirely  new  institution  near 
it,  or  in  another  section  of  the  State,  and  them  separate  the  sexes,  as  vdll 
be  detailed  hereaftero  Under  any  circumstances,  the  transfer  of  acute  cases 
from  a great  distance,  is  an  evil  of  serious  magnitude  and  constantly- 
deplored  by  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  insane. 


Chapter  XXI 1. 


Position,  and  General 


7;ements 


the  Building 


The  size  of  the  building,  and  the  number  of  patients  having  been  de^ 
termined,  its  form  and  general  arrangements  -will  next  require  att,ention| 
and  no  plan,  however  beautiful  its  exterior  may  appear,  nor  how  apparently 
ingenious  its  interior  may  seem,  should  ever  be  adopted  without,  as  already 
suggested,  having^  been  first  submitted  to  the  inspection  and  having  received 
the  approval  of  one  or  more  physicians  who  have  had  a large  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  insane,  and  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  vrith  the 
details  of  their  treatment,  as  well  as  with  the  advantages  and  defects  of 
existing  hospitals  for  their  accommodation.  So  different  from  ordinary 
buildings  or  other  public  structures  are  hospitals  for  the  insane,  that  it 
is  hardly  possible  for  an  architect,  hovrever  skilful,  or  a board  of 
commissioners,  however  intelligent  and  well  disposed,  unaided,  to  furnish 
such  an  institution  with  all  the  conveniences  and  arrangements  indispensable 
for  the  proper  care  and  treatment  of  its  patients.  Nothing  but  a practical 
familiarity  vrith  what  is  required  can  do  this . All  recent  experiments  in 
planning  hospitals  without  consulting  experts,  or  asking  their  opinions 
before  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  as  should  be  expected,  have  proved  failures. 
No  desire  to  make  a beautiful  and  picturesque  exterior,  should  ever  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  internal  arrangements,  any  more  than  the  wish 
to  have  an  elevated  and  commanding  site  should  be  permitted  to  compel  the 
provision  of  costly  roads,  and  the  expense  and  annoyance  of  having  every 
thing  in  all  future  time  carried  to  its  great  elevation.  The  interior 
should  be  first  planned,  and  the  exterior  so  managed  as  not  to  spoil  it  in 
any  of  its  details. 

Although  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  an  elaborate  or  costly  style  of 
architecture,  it  is,  nevertheless,  really  important  that  the  building  should 
be  in  good  taste,  and  that  it  should  impress  favorably  not  only  the  patients, 
but  their  friends  and  others  who  may  visit  it.  A hospital  for  the  insane 
should  always  be  of  this  character,  it  should  have  a cheerful  and  comfortable 
appearance,  every  thing  repulsive  and  prison-like  should  be  carefully  avoided, 
and  even  the  means  of  effecting  the  proper  degree  of  security  should  be 
masked,  as  far  as  possible,  by  arrangements  of  a pleasant  and  attractive 
description.  For  the  same  reason,  the  grounds  about  the  building  should  be 
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highly  improved  and  tastefully  ornamented;  a variety  of  objects  of  interest 
should  be  collected  around  it,  and  trees  and  shrubs,  flov/ering  plants, 
summer-houses,  and  other  pleasing  objects,  should  add  to  its  attractiveness. 

No  one  can  tell  hov;  important  all  these  miay  prove  in  the  treatment  of  patients, 
nor  what  good  effects  may  result  from  first  impressions  thus  made  upon  an 
invalid  on  reaching  a hospital,  — one  v/ho  perhaps  had  left  home  for  the  first 
time,  and  looked  forv/ard  to  a gloomy,  cheerless  ruinsion,  surrounded  by  barren, 
uncultivated  grounds  for  his  future  residence,  but  ’who  on  his  arrival  finds 
every  thing  neat,  tasteful,  and  comfortable.  Nor  is  the  influence  of  these 
things  on  the  friends  of  patients  unimportant;  they  cannot  fail  to  see  that 
neither  labor  nor  expense  is  spared  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  patients, 
and  they  are  thus  led  to  have  a generous  confidence  in  those  to  whose  care 
their  friends  have  been  entrusted,  and  a readiness  to  give  steady  support  to  a 
liberal  course  of  treatment. 

As  soon  as  a building  is  located,  a general  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
the  grounds  should  be  prepared,  and  the  laying  out  of  roads  and  planting  of 
shade  trees  commenced,  thus  gaining  at  least  three  years  in  the  growth  of  the 
latter,  a.nd  allowing  the  institution  to  be  opened  vd.th  something  like  a finished 
appearance,  in  place  of  the  barren  surroundings  so  often  obsem^ed  during  the 
first  years  of  hospitals. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  locating  the  building,  that  every  possible 
advantage  may  be  derived  from  the  views  and  scenery  adjacent,  and  especially 
as  seen  from  the  parlors  and  other  rooms  occupied  during  the  day.  The  pre- 
vailing winds  of  summer  and  the  genial  influence  of  the  sun’s  rays  at  all 
seasons,  may  also  be  ma.de  to  minister  to  the  comfort  of  the  inmates,  and  the 
grounds  immediately  adjacent  to  the  hospital  should  have  a gradual  descent  in 
all  directions,  to  secure  a good  surface  drainage.  The  centre  building  ought 
to  be  the  prominent  feature  in  such  a structure  as  that  under  consideration, 
and  vrhile  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  squandering  money  simply  for  display,  or 
for  giving  it  unnecessarily  la.rge  proportions,  like  all  other  parts,  it  should 
be  in  good  taste  and  have  ample  and  comfortable  accommodations  for  the  con- 
venient transaction  of  such  business  as  necessarily  belongs  to  it,  and  for  the 
apartments  of  the  officers,  who  are  expected  to  reside  in  it.  Not  to  do  this, 
is  neither  wisdom  nor  economy. 


Chapter  XXIII, 
Form  of  Building, 


For  an  institution  like  that  referred  to,  it  is  believed  that  the  best, 
most  convenient,  and  most  economical  form  will  be  found  to  be  a centre 
building  vrith  wings  on  each  side,  so  arranged  as  to  give  ample  accommodations 
for  the  resident  officers  and  their  families,  and  for  the  classification  <and 
comfort  of  the  patients,  and  all  employed  in  their  care,  A building  having  a 
basement  entirely  above  ground,  and  tx-ro  stories  above  this,  is  not  objection- 
able, and  wd.ll  genera.lly  be  adopted  on  account  of  its  being  less  expensive, 
and  of  smaller  extent  on  the  ground  than  one  of  only  tvfo  stories.  The  centre 
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building  aiid  projecting  portions  of  the  vrings,  may  be  carried  up  a fevi  feeu 
higher,  but  the  wards  generally  should  not  be*  In  the  highest  part  of  the 
structure,  as  in  a dome  on  the  centre  building,  the  water  tanks  should  be 
provided  for. 


In  the  centre  building  should  be 
rooms,  a reception  room  for  patients, 
dent’s  office,  medical  office  and  lib.'-* 
patients,  a public  parlor  and  m?ri.r.gc. 
apartments  for  the  superintending  pl'd".. 
resides  in  the  building,  ainl  i tt; 


the  kitchens,  sculleries,  main  st.cre 
a general  business  office,  sup-^inte:.“ 
aiy,  visiting  roc:.-..-,  fcr*  friends  of 
’ room,  a l-cture  room  or  chapel,  an"^ 
ician’s  farrdly,  in  case  that  ■ .'^ficer- 
o other  officer^  tl'w-  institution. 


The  wings  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  have  at  lea.-n:-  distinct 

classes  of  patients  on  each  side;  each  class  should  occupy  a separate  ward, 
and  each  vrard  should  have  in  it  a parlor,  or  possibly  an  alcove  as  a substi- 


sjjeaking  tube 
f the  basement 


tute,  a dining  room  with  a dumb  waiter  corniected  with  ib,  and  a 
or  telerjhone  leading  to  the  kitchen  t some  other  central  part  c 
story,  a corridor,  single  lcdgin^^_  rooms  for  pectients,  an  associated  dormitory 
for  not  less  than  four  beds,  C;.  '.minicating  vrith  an  atten'^.cr  ': ’s  charriber,  one 
or  ow.o  rooms  of  sufficient  size  f 


a rjatient  with  a special  attendant,  a 


clothes  room,  a bath  room,  a wrash  and  sink  room,  and  tw/o  or  more  wrater  closets, 

e-'oh  sex  in  its  appropriate  vlng,  at  least 
ill  to  remain  in  their  ov^^l  chanibers,  a rail- 
ot:-:.,  tw;o  vrork  rooms,  a museum  and  reading 


There  should  also  be  prowrided  for 
one  v/ard  for  patients  wrho  are  too 
road  for  the  distribution  of  food, 


room,  a school  room,  a series  of  drying  closets,  at  least  one  on  each  stor 
or,  better,  one  for  each  ward,  and  various  other  fixtures,  the  general 
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character,  position,  and  arrangement 


hich  wrill  be  more  particularly^  re- 


ferred to,  when  describing  the  accompanying  plans,  in  which  they  will  all 
be  found  provided  for*  The  parlors  may  be  dispjensed  with  in  the  wards  for 
the  most  excited  patients,  but  not  elsewhere,  unless  the  plan  of  having 
alcoves  of  good  size,  as  already  referred  to,  in  the  middle  of  each  ward,  may 
be  accepted  as  a substitute,  and  all  the  other  comreniences  suggested  will  be 
as  necessary  for  the  excited  as  for  any  other  class. 


Chapter  XXIV, 
Heirht  of  Hospitals. 


The  best,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  economi-cal  height  for  a 
hospital,  is  a basement  and  two  principal  stories  a.bove.  All  these 
should  be  fairly  above  ground,  and  in  the  wings  have  a uniform  height  of 
ceiling  of  tw^elve  feet.  There  is  no  objection  to  a twiro  story  building,  but 
it  will  readily  be  seen  that  for  a definite  mumber  of  patients  it  is  more 
costjyjr,  and  necessarily  extends  over  a greater  surface,  than  one  of  three 
stories,  Ifnether  the  bus^lding  is  of  one,  tW'io,  or  three  stories,  the 
cellar  and  roof  are  reqwwired  as  imich  for  one  as  the  other*  VIhen  the  second 


story  is  finished,  it  costs  little  to  carry  up  th.  ■ ■ „ .-dr-- , and  flues 

another  story,  and  there  a.re  alv.fa3rs  in  a hospital  '^or  'l,;;  jnsan:;,  enough 
patients  to  occupy  this  upper  story,  u'ho  do  not  obj-  Co  at  all  to  this 
additional  flight  of  stairs,  especiall;/  if  properly  constructe'^  frequent 

landings,  and  a moderate  height  in  Lhe  risers.  In  my  experience  th-  third 
story  ha.s  been  preferred  to  either  of  the  others  by  a majority  oi  ih_  I'atpents, 
as  being  more  airy,  having  greater  })rivacy,  and  more  extended  views  o”  line 
neighboring  country. 

One  story  buildings  have  advantages  only  for  a lirilted  nuraber  0“^  patients. 
The  feeble,  idien  accomrodsted  in  them,  can  more  readily  liave  access  io  the  open 
air,  and  the  same  is  true  in  reference  to  the  excited,  v:here  private  yards  are 
imiiiediately  adjoining  their  loards. 


It  requires  little  obseimation  to  see  that  a series  of  three  or  ’sore  one- 
story  hospital  buildings,  running  in  parallel  lines  with  eacri  oL,her,  even  id  a 
hundred  feet  apart,  necessarily  eoepose  their  inma,t8s  to  more  or  less  annoyance 
from  each  otrier,  shut  off  to  a gi*eater  or  less  extent,  the  natural  ''■enti. lotion, 
a,nd  obstruct  the  vievrs  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  m.ore  than  a ho~pital  with  the 
same  number  of  vrards  in  one  buiVing,  of  thi-ee  stories.  The  stairs  being  entire 
ly  disconnected  v:ith  the  v/ards  auid  always  made  fireproof,  there  is  no  coa'xunice- 
tion  between  the  different  stories,  and  if  it  is  a hospital  fo’  or'l’isj^y 
sick,  a properly  constructed  elevator  per'd-ts  the  patients  to  be  t.’;:-r  to  and 
from  the  different  vrards,  T.'itliout  risk  or  exposure. 


Chapter  XX, 

Tempora.ry  or  Wooden  Structures, 


Only  in  tirae  of  vrar  or  during  the  preva,lence  of  epidemics  is  it  justifi- 
able to  provide  temporary  or  wooden  hospitals,  either  for  the  sick  or  the 
insane.  For  the  latter  they  are  especial, ly  cbjectionable.  The  ■■’i  oT  "ire 
in  them,  alone,  shosild  settle  the  question,  even  if  there  wei-e  no  other- 
objections,  Although  styled  temporarj^,  it  is  not  common  for  them  to  be 
abandoned  as  long  as  any  use  can  be  found  for  them,  and  sooner  or  later, 
their  condition  becomes  discreditable  and  most  unfavorable  to  the  her'ltlr  of 
those  iiho  occupy  them. 


For  these  a,nd  other  reasons,  all  hospital'',  udiether  for  the  sic':  or 
insane,  should  be  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner.  If  after  a certain 
period  of  use,  it  is  thought  desirable  that  they  should  be  thoroughly 
renovated,  this  can  be  repdilr^  do:ie,  'nid  at  a moderate  cost,  by  talcing  off 
all  k'!3  old  plastering  and  replacing  it  '.ribh  ne’r,  by  taking  up  all  the  old 
flooring  and  other  'rood  work  that  hros  beesyao  impairs''  by  use,  an'  substituting 
the  bast  hard  \;ood  that  can  be  obtained,  ’.'hile  the  ’-.'alls,  roofs,  all  the 
:m^-ating  and  ventilating  arrangements , an;  I the  nunc  roue  other  costly  Cixtures, 


'■-r.iain  undisturb' 


This  mo  'e  of  x'enovm:,in  or  ranev;ing  such  a building 


has  boon  tested  thoroughly  and  successfully  in  the  Pe.nnsylvani.a  Hospit.^1  at 
Philadelphia,  and  no  one  vrho  has  carefully  observed  the  re.sult,  can  well 
hc'^atate  to  give  it  a decided  preference  over  ::.ny  temporary  structures  that 
are  supposed  to  be  built  to  be  abaridoned  at  stated  intervals,  and  to  be  re- 
placed Yy  others  of  the  cajae  description. 
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Ghapter  XXVI, 

Number  of  Patients  in  a V/ard, 


As  the  total  number  of  patients  designed  to  be  accommodated  is  tv;o  hundred 
and  fifty,  the  average  in  each  of  the  sixteen  vrards  would  be  a little  over 
fifteen,  but  the  nuiriber  may  be  varied  somewhat  by  the  character  of  the  cases. 
Of  the  quiet,  or  supposed  incurable  demented,  as  ms,ny  as  twenty  could  be  taken 
care  of  in  one  ward,  with  quite  as  much,  or  even  more  facility  than  less  than 
half  that  number  that  are  highly  excited.  Patients  that  are  excitably  rarely 
do  well  in  large  v>rards,  and  better  discipline  is  almost  invariably  preserved 
in  those  that  have  a small  number  of  inmates,  VJhere  seclusion  is  to  be  care- 
fully avoided,  it  becomes  particularly  important  that  means  should  be  provided, 
by  which  even  the  most  highly  excited  or  violent  patient,  may  at  proper  times 
be  out  of  his  room,  X'rithout  being  surrounded  by  a crovrd  of  persons  affected 
like  himself.  Every  one  familiar  with  institutions  for  the  insane,  ivdll  re- 
call numerous  instances  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  v:here  a single  excitable 
patient  introduced  into  a comparatively  quiet  ward,  has  in  an  hour  almost 
entirely  chcnged  its  character,  A proper  classification  prevents  all  this. 


Chapter  XXVII, 


Natural  Ventilation, 


Although  a forced  ventilation  is  deemed  indispensable  in  every  hospital 
for  the  insane,  still  a natural  ventilation  should  never  be  neglected.  In 
most  parts  of  the  United  States,  during  one-half  the  year,  there  is  a comfort 
in  the  fresh,  cool  breezes  which  may  often  be  made  to  pass  through  the  wards, 
that  can  not  be  too  highly  estimated,  and  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
derive  full  advantage  from  them.  The  darkest,  most  cheerless,  and  worst 
ventilated  parts  of  such  establishments,  will  generally  be  found  to  be  vrhere 
a viing  joins  the  centre  building,  or  vAere  one  ifing  comes  directly  in  contact 
with  another  running  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  first  of  these  defects, 
however,  is  easily  and  effectually  remedied,  by  leaving  on  each  side  an  open 
space  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  with  movable  glazed  sash  extending  from  near  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling,  and  vj-hich  may  either  be  accessible  to  the  patients,  or 
be  protected  by  ornamental  open  v/ire  work  on  a line  with  the  corridor^  this 
arrangement  gives  nearly  every  advantage  of  light,  air,  and  scenery.  Behind 
such  a screen,  even  in  the  most  excited  wards,  may  be  placed  with  entire 
security,  the  most  beautiful  evergreen  and  flowering  plants,  singing  birds, 
jets  of  water,  and  various  other  objects,  the  contemplation  of  v/hich  can  not 
fail  to  have  a pleasant  and  soothing  effect  upon  every  class  of  patients. 

To  remedy  the  other  difficulty  alluded  to,  instead  of  allowing  a second  wing 
to  come  directly  in  contact  with  the  first,  it  should  be  placed  on  a parallel 
line,  but  made  to  recede  just  so  far  as  will  allow  its  corridor  to  be  open  at 
both  extremities,  or  as  much  more  as  may  be  deemed  desirable,  and  these  ends 
should  also  be  furnished  with  movable  glazed  sashes,  terminating  in  a bay 
window,  accessible  to  the  patients,  or  protected  and  ornamented  as  already 
suggested,  according  to  the  class  by  which  it  is  to  be  occupied,  and  other 
circunistances.  If  the  second  range  of  wings  is  placed  at  right  angles  to 
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the  first,  the  same  arrangement  is  required,  as  that  suggested  u^here  the  first 
wing  joins  the  centre  buildingo  I deem  this  mode  of  finish  of  great  importance, 
and  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  plans  under  noticeo  These  open 
arrangements,  where  one  ward  joins  another,  give  all  possible  advantages  of 
light  and  air,  and  are  infinitely  preferable  to  structures  entirely  detached, 
which,  besides  being  more  expensive,  v-dthout  having  compensating  advantages, 
have  many  inconveniences,  that  must  be  obvious  to  those  v;ho  are  practically 
familiar  with  the  management  of  hospitals o 

The  character  of  the  ground  must  often  decide  whether  the  building  shall 
be  in  one  extended  line,  or  whether  the  second  or  third  range  shall  be  at  right 
angles  to  the  first  or  second,  as  the  case  may  bee  If  the  building  is  but  for 
one  sex  there  can  be  no  objection  to  either  of  these,  and  of  both  plans, 
outlines  are  given# 


Chapter  XXVIII # 
Cellars o 


The  basement  or  first  story  of  the  building  should  be  raised  three  steps, 
or  about  tv;enty-four  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  around  it#  There 
should  be  a pavement  three  or  four  feet  v:ide  around  the  v/hole  building,  and 
the  cellar  should  always  be  excava.ted  under  the  entire  building#  The  cost  is 
small  and  the  advantages  are  great  in  many  respects,  but  especially,  in 
reference  to  a proper  arrangement  of  the  heating  apparatus  and  of  the  air 
reservoirs  connected  with  it#  Its  depth  should  give  seven  and  a half  feet  in 
the  clear  under  the  joist  of  the  first  floor,  which  at  the  height  suggested, 
would  give  ample  light  and  space  for  all  purposes#  The  floor  of  the  cellar 
throughout  should  be  covered  with  cement  or  good  common  mortar.  Cellar  vralls 
made  of  hard  bricks,  with  smooth  joints,  make  an  admirable  finish,  being  dry 
and  easily  kept  clean,  and  only  a little  more  costly  than  the  material 
commonly  used# 

The  importance  of  keeping  cellars  dry  and  clean,  and  of  having  pure  air 
in  them,  is  not  generally  appreciated  in  regard  either  to  private  or  public 
buildings.  Whatever  there  is  offensive  or  deleterious  to  health  in  the 
cellar,  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  and  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  to  penetrate 
to  the  upper  parts  of  the  structure#  Ventilating  flues  should  always  lead 
from  the  cellar  to  the  main  ventilating  stack,  or  to  something  equivalent 
in  character,  or  they  should  at  least  pass  directly  upwards  through  the  roof 
of  the  building#  In  all  sanitary  inspections,  the  cellars  and  water  arrange- 
ments  are  the  parts  to  be  specially  looked  after#  These  being  all  right,  the 
parlors  and  bed  rooms  are  not  likely  to  be  dangerously  v;rong. 

Although  less  important,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  attics  of  a 
building  should  not  be  allov/ed  to  become  filled  ■with  lumber  or  refuse 
materials,  and,  as  a consequence,  a harbor  for  vermin# 
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Chapter  XXIX  o 
Materials  of  Walls  » 


A -hospital  should  be  constructed  of  stone  or  brick,  as  may  be  found  most 
convenient  and  econoraica.le  If  of  stone,  the  v^ralls  may  be  pointed  or  stuccoed, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  material  a,nd  the  taste  of  those  interested o 
If  of  good  brick,  they  require  nothing,  but  they  nay  be  painted  to  give  them 
an  agreeable  shade  of  color.  Advantage  will  be  found  from  using  hydraulic 
cement  in  laying  the  foundations,  and  as  already  said,  the  floor  of  the  whole 
cellar,  if  at  all  disposed  to  da.mpness,  should  be  covered  v/ith  the  same 
material,  while  lime  and  sand  will  answer  in  other  localities. 

On  account  of  the  great  number  of  flues  that  are  required,  the  inner 
or  corridor  walls  should  be  not  less  than  eighteen  inches  thick  and  constructed 
of  brick.  All  the  flues  for  heat  and  ventilation  should  be  carried  up  in  them, 
and  about  the  whole  space  v;ill  be  required  for  these  purposes.  The  construction 
of  the  outer  wall  with  an  air  space  between  the  courses  of  brick,  where  that 
material  is  used,  is  an  admirable  arrangement  for  giving  a perfectly  dry  house, 
and  one  little  affected  by  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  If  stone  is  adopted 
as  the  material  for  the  hospital,  an  inner  lining  of  brick,  with  a space  for 
a.ir,  in  addition  to  giving  this  dryness  to  the  building,  will  secure  v;armth 
in  v.dnter,  and  render  the  building  cool  in  suiimier,  and  the  small  additional 
cost  thus  incurred,  is  everyi'j-here  justifiable.  If  this  is  not  done,  those 
parts  especially  exposed  to  dampness  should  be  ba.ttened.. 


Chapter  XXX, 
Plastering, 


The  plastering  throughout  should  be  what  is  styled  a hard  finish,  and 
calculated  for  being  scrubbed,  whether  kept  ^^^hite  or  painted  of  some  more 
agreeable  shade  of  color,  V^hen  rooms  are  likely  to  be  much  abused  by 
patients,  the  plastering  may  be  very  advantageously  done  with  hydraulic 
cement  and  sand,  ■—  at  least  as  high  as  can  be  reached,  — and  rubbed 
down  so  as  to  be  perfectly  smooth,  and  the  surface  can  aftenra.rds  be  painted 
of  any  shade  that  is  deemed  most  desirable.  Paper  is  not  suitable  for  the 
xiralls  of  a hospital.  Paint  is  very  preferable,  as  it  can  be  scrubbed  as 
often  as  may  be  thought  necessary. 


Chapter  XXX I, 


Security  from.  Fire  in  Construction, 


In  constructing  a hospital,  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  provide 
agannst  accidents  from  fire,  and  the  building  should  be  made  as  nearly  fire- 
proof as  circumstances  will  permit.  Iron  girders  and  brick  arching  between 
the  different  stories  vrould  be  desirable  everyvrhere,  but  the  first  cost  v;ill 
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probably  mostly  lead  to  counter  ceiling  and  other  substitutes;  or  better,  the 
kitchens  and  bake  rooms,  in  v^hich  rooms  alone  it  v/ill  be  necessary  to  have 
fires  of  any  size,  should  be  arched  above  and  helovi^  and  the  flues  leading  from 
them  should  be  constructed  v;ith  great  care.  Instead  of  making  the  entire 
structure  fireproof,  it  will  answer  to  have  the  parts  just  alluded  to  and  the 
passages  between  the  different  ranges  of  wings  made  positively  fireproof.  These 
last  also  should  be  arched,  their  side  walls  should  run  up  from  the  cellar  to 
the  roof,  and  they  should  have  stone  floors,  and  iron  doors  on  one  side,  that 
can  be  closed  vrhenever  desired.  By  this  arrangement,  a fire  commencing  in  one 
section  of  the  wings,  could  easily  be  prevented  from  spreading  to  any  other, 
and  it  might  lead  to  the  preservation  of  all  parts  of  the  structure,  except 
the  range  in  which  the  fire  originated. 

The  buildings  should  be  heated  by  steam,  and  the  fires  for  generating 
the  steam  should  always  be  in  a fireproof  detached  structure,  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  feet  from  the  hospital.  This  mode  of  heating  and  this  locality 
for  the  large  fires,  will  remove  the  greatest  source  of  accidents  from  this 
cause  in  institutions  for  the  insane. 


Chapter  XyQQI, 


Roofs, 


The  roof  should  be  of  tin  or  slate,  according  to  circumstances,  and  the 
cornice  should  project  boldly  over  the  walls  for  their  protection,  as  well  as 
for  the  sake  of  a good  appearance,  and  to  give  a free  passage  for  the  water 
falling  on  the  building.  It  is  best  that  this  cornice  should  be  made  fire- 
proof, as  this  adds  greatly  to  the  safety  of  the  building  on  the  occurrence 
of  a fire.  The  roof  should  have  a good  pitch,  with  as  little  obstruction  as 
possible  to  the  flov/  of  vrater  from  it.  For  a flat  roof,  good  tin  thoroughly 
painted,  will  probably  be  found  most  desirable,  although  with  a good  pitch 
and  properly  put  on,  slate  will  generally  give  satisfaction,  and  this  material 
has  the  advanta,ge  over  tin  of  not  requiring  paint  as  the  latter  does,  at  least 
every  three  years. 


Chapter  XXXIII, 

Size  of  Rooms  and  Heirht  of  Ceilings « 


The  ceilings  in  every  part  regularXy  occupied  by  patients,  should  be 
twelve  feet  high,  and  in  the  centre  building  above  the  basement,  should  be 
as  much  as  sixteen  feet,  to  give  a proper  architectural  effect.  The  main 
corridors  of  the  vrings  shoiild  not  be  less  than  twelve  feet  v/ide,  nor  those  of 
the  centre  building  less  than  sixteen.  The  parlors  and  other  large  rooms 
should  occupy  a space  equal  to  about  twenty  feet  sq_uare.  The  single 
chambers  for  patients  should  be  made  as  large  as  can  be  vrell  brought  about, 
provided  their  dimensions  a.re  not  so  great  as  to  lead  to  tvro  patients  being 
placed  in  the  same  room,  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed.  Mine  feet  front  by 
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eleven  deep  will  probably  be  adopted  as  the  best  siz,-^  although  eight  by  ten 
is  admissible,  and  has  the  advantage  that  when  not  larger  than  this,  tv;o 
patients  are  not  likely  to  be  put  into  one  room.  If  the  rooms  are  larger, 
this  is  almost  certain  to  be  done  whenever  a hospit-l  becomes  crov/ded,  and 
it  is  really  never  either  proper  or  safe,  to  ’nax-e  tu'c  insane  patients  sleep 
in  the  same  room  without  an  attendant  in  it,  or  in  e.n  adjoining  one.  Great 
convenience  will  be  found  in  having  in  each  ward  at  least  one  chamber  of  the 
size  of  two  single  rooms,  for  the  use  of  a patient  vrlth  a special  attendant, 
or  in  cases  of  severe  illness. 


Chapter  XXXIV , 
Floors  o 


The  floors  of  all  patients’  rooms,  without  any  exception,  shou''d  be  made 
of  well-seasoned  wood,  and  unless  arched  below,  should  be  counter-ceiled  to 
prevent  the  transmission  of  sound.  The  boards  used,  should  not  be  more  than 
three  inches  v-ride,  and  should  be  put  dovm  by  secret  nailing,  VJhen  it  is 
expected  they  will  require  frequent  washing,  they  nay  incline  very  slightly 
towards  the  door.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  v7ashboa.rd,  which  after  a certain 
time  is  apt  to  become  a harbor  for  vermin,  cement  painted  may  be  used  in 
some  situations. 

The  oiling  of  floors  is  often  resorted  to,  as  tending  to  preserve  the 
wood,  and  no  doubt,  as  commonly  used,  it  has  this  effect;  but  there  are 
some  objections  to  it,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  right  kind  of  scr-ubbing 
and  at  suitable  intervals,  with  only  a proper  amount  of  water,  v;hich  should 
be  allowed  to  lie  but  for  the  shortest  possible  time  on  the  ^loor,  does  away 
vrith  the  necessity  of  any  of  these  so-called  preservative  applications.  Too 
frequent  scrubbing,  and  especially  the  use  of  too  much  vrater,  tend  to  injure 
the  floor,  and  to  impair  the  healthfulness  of  the  air  of  the  wards.  And  yet 
it  is  found  very  difficult  to  make  those  who  perform  this  kind  of  work, 
xinderstand  that  water  should  only  be  put  upon  a very  small  space  at  one 
time,  and  then  wiped  up  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  permit  anything 
like  saturation  of  the  wood,  or  permanent  dampness  in  the  ward. 


Chapter  XXXV, 
Doors , 


The  door  of  a patient's  room  should  be  about  six  feet  eight  inches  by 
two  feet  eight  inches,  and  the  frame  should  be  vrell  built  in,  and  thoroughly 
secured  to  the  wall.  Over  each  door  in  the  principal  frame  may  be  an  open 
space,  not  exceeding  five  inches  in  v.ddth,  v^hich  can  be  closed  from  the 
outside  when  desired,  by  a movs.ble  board  or  covered  frame,  or  in  all  but  the 
wards  for  excited  patients,  a wooden  or  iron  sash,  sl>:teen  inches  high,  un- 
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glazed,  but  covered  with  wire  of  proper  size  on  the  inside,  makes  a good 
finish*  Without  the  wire,  the  unglazed  sash  offers  a most  dangerous 
opportunity  for  suicide. 

Although  not  absolutely  necessary  except  in  a sma.ll  portion  of  the 
rooms,  it  will  be  found  very  convenient,  to  have  a neat  wicket,  secured  by 
a spring  lock,  in  many,  if  not  all  of  the  doors  of  every  v/ard,  to  enable 
the  night  watch  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  a patient  with  facility, 
without  disturbing  his  rest,  and  also  to  give  food  or  vjater,  or  indeed  at 
any  time  to  see  what  a patient  is  doing,  v/hen  it  might  not  be  prudent  for 
a single  individual  to  enter  the  room,  V/hat  is  called  a bead  and  butt  door, 
well  made  of  thoroughly  seasoned  timber,  will  probably  be  found  one  of  the 
best  kinds;  and  if  greater  security  is  desired  for  a very  violent  patient, 
a casing  of  boiler  iron,  firmly  secured  on  the  inside  and  neatly  painted  to 
resemble  wood,  ^vill  make  it  entirely  safe;  or  a door,  made  by  having  the 
outside  strips  perpendicular,  and  those  on  the  inside  horizontal,  is  both 
cheap  and  very  strong. 

The  doors  may  be  made  to  open  either  into  the  rooms  or  into  the 
corridors  as  may  be  thought  most  desirable.  As  the  patients’  chambers, 
however,  are  small,  and  as  great  annoyance  and  no  lituie  danger  frequently 
result  from  patients  barricading  their  doors  from  the  inside,  so  as  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  get  access  to  them,  the  plan  of  making  the 
doors  to  open  into  the  corridor  is  generally  to  be  preferred.  The  only 
advantage  resulting  from  the  doors  opening  into  the  rooms,  is  that  they 
are  less  likely  to  be  forced  by  the  efforts  of  patients  from  the  inside, 

A good  lock  and  two  suitable  bolts  on  the 'outside,  however,  will  be  found 
sufficient  to  prevent  risk  from  this  cause,  except  in  very  extraordinary 
cases;  and  in  nearly  all,  no  bolts  are  required,  VJherever  used,  they  should 
be  made  to  move  smoothly  and  without  noise,  and  should  not  be  in  any  v^ay 
conspicuous,  A plain  and  cheap,  but  very  good  finish  on  the  sides  of  both 
doors  and  vrindovf  frames  is  made  by  using  bricks  rounded  to  the  proper  shape, 
with  hard  plastering;  and  a moulding  where  the  plaster  joins  the  door  frame 
effectually  prevents  its  being  knocked  off. 


Chaptei  XXXVI, 
Locks , 


The  locks  in  a hospital  for  the  insane,  are  subjected  to  such  constant 
use,  that  they  should  be  made  with  great  care,  and  the  parts  mast  likely  to 
wear  should  be  case-hardened.  This  will  add  but  little  to  the  expense  and 
save  much  trouble  afterwards.  The  keys  for  the  male  and  female  vrards  should 
be  so  entirely  different,  that  it  will  be  impossible  by  any  slight  altera- 
tion to  make  those  for  one  side  open  the  locks  for  the  other. 
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Chapter  XXXVII, 

Windows  and  Window  Guards, 


When  in  order  to  give  a proper  architectural  effect  to  the  building, 
the  rooms  in  its  centre  must  have  lofty  windows,  the  lower  sash  may  be 
guarded  as  hereafter  described,  while  the  upper  may  be  left  as  in  aai 
ordinary  building#  This  is  sufficient  for  rooms  not  regularly  used  by 
patients;  but  if  constantly  occupied,  more  attention  must  be  paid  to 
security#  Inside  shutters,  with  the  upper  half  permanently  closed,  and 
the  lower  sash  properly  guarded,  sometimes  make  a very  neat  arrangement 
in  such  rooms,  and  this,  or  something  equivalent,  is  necessary  for 
adequate  safety# 

More  care,  however,  must  be  observed  in  reference  to  patients' 
chambers  and  ordinary  ward  windows,  A window  about  six  feet  six  inches 
by  three  feet,  will  be  found  of  a convenient  size,  and  this  will  give 
two  sashes,  each  containing  ten  lights  5|  by  1$  inches.  The  window  seats 
may  be  like  those  in  common  dwellj-ngs,  and  the  window  should  be.  placed  low 
enough  to  make  it  pleasant  to  a person  sitting  in  the  room.  The  upper  sash 
should  be  of  cast  or  malleable  iron,  and  well  fastened  into  the  frame,  while 
. the  lower  sash,  of  the  same  size  and  pattern,  may  be  of  wood,  and  hung  so  as 
to  rise  and  fall  throughout  its  whole  extent.  The  cord  may  be  entirely  con- 
cealed, The  space  opposite  the  lower  sash  should  be  protected  by  a wrought 
iron  window  guard,  v^ich,  if  properly  made,  and  painted  of  a white  color, 
will  not  prove  unsightly.  This  kind  of  guard  is  always  to  be  very  strongly 
secured  to  the  window  frame,  and  in  such  a manner  that  the  screws  may  not 
be  accessible  to  the  patients.  It  should  reach  to  within  five  inches  of  the 
upper  sash,  and  to  within  the  same  distance  of  the  frame  below  and  at  the 
sides.  When  of  a tasteful  pattern  and  neatly  made,  it  will  be  found  very 
preferable  in  appearance  and  quite  equal  in  security,  to  the  unglazed  cast 
iron  sash  occasionally  used,  and  which  after  all,  when  the  sash  is  raised, 
has  to  one  in  the  room  very  much  the  appearance  of  two  sets  of  iron  bars, 
placed  at  right  angles,  -vdiile  the  wrought  iron  screen  is  no  more  than  what 
is  every  day  seen  in  certain  front  v/indows  of  some  of  the  best  houses  in 
our  large  cities# 

Those  who  recommend  unguarded  windows,  would  seem  to  have  little 
appreciation  of  the  risks,  which  are  sure  to  occur,  or  of  the  fatal 
results,  that  sooner  or  later  will  scarcely  fail  to  happen.  Within  a 
very  brief  period,  without  this  protection,  three  casualties  would  have 
taken  place  in  a single  institution,  each  of  which  must  have  ended  in 
most  serious,  if  not  fatal  results.  Such  windows  may  be  safe  for  certain 
patients,  but  the  great  difficulty  in  taking  care  of  the  insane,  is  to  know 
vdio  are  to  be  trusted  and  who  are  not,  so  many  of  their  actions  come  from 
sudden  impulse#  The  kind  of  patients  for  whom  ordinary  windows  are  safe, 
might  really  be  treated  elsewhere  than  in  hospitals.  So  of  doors  left  un- 
fastened and  unguarded;  every  superintendent  can  judge  for  himself  of  the 
safety  and  propriety  of  such  a course,  and  the  amount  of  responsibility  ho 
is  willing  to  assume# 

Although  there  are  various  other  forms  of  windows  in  use,  which  look 
well  and  have  some  advantages,  upon  the  whole  I regard  that  which  has  been 
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suggested,  as  being  the  best  and  most  economical  for  a State  institution,  IT 
desired,  the  upper  or  iron  sash  may  be  balanced,  so  as  to  drop  five  inches, 
but  this  c.dds  materially  to  the  expense,  and  v;here  proper  attention  is  paid 
to  a forced  ventilation,  can  hardly  be  necessary.  3y  having  the  glazing  done 
from  the  inside  of  the  patients'  rooms,  particularly  in  the  upper  stories,  a 
great  amount  of  trouble  will  be  saved  in  the  facility  vdth  which  broken  glass, 
so  common  an  incident  in  hospitals  for  the  insa.ne,  can  be  repaired,  especially 
at  night  or  during  storms.  This  is  practically  a matter  of  great  importance, 
and  should  never  be  overlooked. 

Where  the  chamber  windows  are  exposed  to  a strong  sun,  Venetian  blind 
shutters  on  the  outside,  vrill  be  pleasant  and  useful,  or  a paalnted  or  simply 
a stout  veranda  avmiing  over  each  1-d.ndow,  will  be  found  to  add  much  to  the 
comfort  of  the  patients  in  summer,  especially  in  a southern  climate. 

The  iron  verandas  along  the  whole  front,  which  have  been  suggested  for 
the  South,  v/ould  prove  vera^  costly  and  could  not  be  used  I'dth  safety  by  the 
patients,  unless  made  so  as  almost  to  resemble  extensive  cages.  Good  thick 
walls,  ^^dth  the  air-space  in  them,  vrith  other  less  expensive  arrangements, 
will  be  found  more  effectual  in  promoting  the  comfort  of  the  patients. 


Chapter  XXXVIII. 
Inside  Windovj  Screens , 


For  various  purposes,  it  becomes  necessary  to  screen  the  inside  of  the 
windows  of  a portion  of  the  patients’  rooms.  This  is  not  only  to  prevent  the 
breaking  of  glass  when  their  inmates  are  excited,  and  to  secure  the  windows 
from  being  opened  at  improper  times,  but  it  is  also  a protection  in  some  very 
determinedly  suicidal  cases.  For  nearly  all  purposes,  a neat  wire  screen  well 
secured  on  a hinged  frame,  and  having  a spring  lock,  will  be  found  sufficient, 
while  it  admits  the  air  and  light,  and  does  not  obstruct  the  view  of  the 
scenery  beyond.  Two  or  three  such  guards  will  be  found  desirable  in  every 
ward,  while  in  those  for  the  most  excited,  something  stronger  will  be  re- 
quired in  a few  rooms,  such  as  a close  vrooden  shutter,  but  with  perforations 
for  the  admission  of  light,  which  ought  not  to  be  entirely  excluded  under  any 
circumstances  of  excitement.  The  plan  of  hinging  these  v/indow  screens  is  the 
simplest  and  cheapest,  but  in  putting  up  a ne\ff  building  it  may  easily  be 
arranged  to  have  them  slide  into  the  wall,  or  fall  down,  and  be  raised  up  by 
weights,  as  may  be  preferred.  For  a very  fev;  rooms  in  the  most  excited 
vrards,  it  may  be  proper  to  have  only  a small  vrindov/,  too  narrow  to  permit 
the  escape  of  a patient,  and  too  high  to  be  easily  accessible.  The  forced 
ventilation  — > never  to  be  dispensed  with  — will  make  the  air  in  these  rooms 
as  pure  as  in  the  others. 
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(Jhapter  XXX Ko 
Stairs  o 


All  the  stairs  used  by  patients  should  be  :uade  of  iron  or  other  fire-proof 
materials,  firmly  secured  to  the  walls | they  should  be  ajiiple  in  number,  con- 
venient of  access,  and  easy  of  ascent  and  descent o Slate  will  be  found  the 
best  material  for  this  purpose,  as  it  neither  becomes  slippery  Ijlce  iron,  nor 
wesvrs  to  an  appreciable  extent,  as  is  the  case  ^fith  much  of  the  marble  that  is 
used*  They  should  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  be  exposed  in  any  ward*  The  stairs 
for  the  centre  building  will  generally  be  best  placed  in  the  transverse 
corridors.  These  are  the  only  ones  that  it  is  justifiable  to  have  made  of 
wood.  Neither  in  the  wards  nor  elsewhere  should  the  treads  or  risers  be  ma.de 
with  open  work,  on  account  of  dust  or  water  falling  through,  v/hen  they  are 
being  cleansed.  The  wells  around  which  they  are  placed,  may  be  made  fine 
ventilating  shafts,  or  they  may  be  used  as  hat  closets,  etc.  The  most  con- 
venient form  of  stairs,  as  tested  by  my  experience,  and  which  is  believed  to 
have  all  the  characteristics  just  referred  to  as  desirable,  will  be  shown 
in  the  illustrations. 


Chapter  XL, 

Associated  Dormitories, 


In  State  or  other  hospitals  receiving  all  classes  of  patients,  a certain 
number  may,  without  disadvantage,  be  lodged  in  dormitories  containing  from 
four  to  six  beds,  and  communicating  by  means  of  a partially  glazed  door  v;ith 
the  room  of  an  attendant.  As  far  as  this  can  be  done  with  safety,  it  is  un- 
questionably the  cheapest  mode  of  providing  for  patients,  but  it  is  very  easy 
to  carry  it  to  an  extent,  that  vrill  prove  most  injurious,  Tvro  patients,  how- 
ever, as  already  said,  ought  never  to  be  placed  together  in  one  room|  this  is 
dangerous  and  often  demoralizing,  A large  dormitory  with  special  supervision, 
is  vastly  preferable.  About  one-fourth  of  all  the  patients  in  a State  hospital 
may  probably  be  thus  lodged  without  material  disadvantage,  and  perhaps  a 
twelfth  of  the  whole  number  of  such  cases,  may  really  do  better  in  associated 
dormitories  than  in  single  rooms.  These  last  are  principally  among  the  timid, 
who  dread  being  alone  at  night,  and  some  of  the  suicidal,  who  v;ill  remain 
quietly  in  bed  if  another  person  is  in  the  roomi,  but  v;ho  cannot  be  trusted 
without  company;  although  for  the  latter  class,  nothing  but  consta.nt  and 
intelligent  watching  can  be  deemed  a safe  reLiance,  The  great  majority  of 
patients  would  strenuously  object  to  such  an  arrangement  as  the  associa.ted 
dormitory,  just  as  much  in  a hospital  as  they  would  in  a hotel  or  boarding 
house;  and  most  of  them  regard  with  especial  feeling  the  privilege  of  enjoy- 
ing at  times  the  privacy  and  quiet  of  their  own  rooms;  and  this  feeling 
should,  if  possible  be  gratified. 

It  is  also  convenient  to  have  one  or  two  large  rooms,  of  about  the  size 
referred  to,  in  each  ward,  vrhich  if  not  required  or  used  for  this  special 
purpose,  will  be  found  particularly  convenient  in  some  cases  of  severe  sick- 
ness, when  it  is  not  expedient  to  remove  a patient  from  the  ward,  or  when  the 
frxenas  of  an  individual  desire  a more  spacious  apartment  than  usual,  or  where 
a patient  has  a special  attendant  lodging  in  the  same  room. 
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Chapter  Y.L1, 


■ill  irrna.rj 


In  case  of  any  serious  siclrness  in  a ho:i’ 


1 for  the  in  sail"' 


'^soc-ciallv 


if  of  a contagious  nature,  it  vxill  be  desirable  tn  harre  on  each 
building,  at  least  three  roons  of  large  size,  air^p.  irell  ventil; 
separated  from  the  ordinary  \rards 


■nd 


/here  patients  can  receiTe  more  spjeci 


^he 


:ho 


attention  and  enjoy  greater  quiet  than  in  their  om  chs_rberSo  Patient 
are  very  ill,  thus  situated,  may  be  visited  by  their  friends  'rith  great 
faciLiby,  i-mthout  annoyance  to  other  patients,  or  any  interference  vith  t’lp 
ord.inaxy  operations  of  the  house o 


In  some  cases  of  protracted  illness,  especis.lly  if  likely  to  terminate 
fatally,  it  is  a great  comfort  to  the  friends  of  patients  — eo'en  if  their 
presence  is  not  appreciated  by  the  patients  — - to  be  able  to  be  with 


tv.  the'*"' 


at  times,  and  to  render  sc 
their  disease  prevented 


■t"  V.  <r:i  • 


O-L  LiiOSO 
receivins;  at 


o ■'y  i . L«  _.0  ^ L '-i  . i J J_ 


f;  the  character  cf 


nome . 


emove  objections  to  having  such  cases  in  a hospita 


XLIL. 


Bath  Room 


file  bath  rooms  in  each  ward  should  be  of  about  the  size  of  one  of  tiie 
ordinarr^  chamhers,  and  should  contain  a ca,sb-iron  bath  tub  cf  proper  si  se 
and  shape,  witli  the  improved  a,rrangements  for  ada'iitting  hct  and  cold  water 
through  a common  opening,  just  at  the  lower  part  of  the  tub,  and  for  dis- 
charging it  from  a.  separate  one  in  the  bottom » There  should  o.lso  be  an 
overflow  pipe  of  ample  size,  to  prevent  flooding  the  room  from  carelessness; 
and  an  attendant  should  always  be  present,  alien  protracted  baths  are  used, 
especially  by  patients  irho  irdght  be  injured  by  them.. 


By  drevring  a small  amount  of  cold  i:ater  before  the  hot  is  admitted, 
there  is  never  any  vapor  in  the  room.  The  arrangement  suggested  above,  also 
offers  great  facilities  for  keeping  up  any  desired  temperature,  v.ien  long 
continued  hot  baths  are  given,  v.dthout  exciting  the  patients*  fears  that  they 
are  to  be  injured,  or  leading  them  to  suppose  that  the  i-rater  is  much  hotter 
than  it  really  is,  as  often  happens  v.rhen  the  continued  flov;  of  vrarmi  water  into 
the  tub  is  di.rectly  under  the  patient’s  obsersration.  The  fixtures  for  ad- 
mitting and  discharging  the  i/ater  not  being  over  the  tub,  but  entirely-  beyond 
it,  prevents,  in  a great  measure,  the  bath  tub  being  used  for  any  but  its 
legitimate  purposes.  To  make  this  still  more  certain,  a cover  may  be  placed 
over  the  tub,  when  not  in  use,  which  is  convenient  for  other  purposes.  The 
admission  and  discharge  of  the  water  through  different  openings,  varying  verj’- 
slightly  in  their  level,  is  preferable  to  any  arrangement  v;hich  allows  one 
opening  to  answer  both  purposes;  for  in  the  latter  case,  without  special 
c-re,  the  deposits  which  take  place  in  the  pipe,  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
returned  into  the  tub  when  the  next  bath  is  drr%vm. 
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Therc  should  also  be  tvro  or  three  ina.rbls,  porcelain^  or  enarr.elled  cast 
iron  wash  basins  in  one  section  of  the  bath  room  — or  preferably,  in  "nether 
room,  to  be  used  specially  for  vrashing,  --  and  furnished  vrith  hot  and  cold 
water  pipes.  In  the  wards  for  excited  or  suicidal  patients,  the  hot  v.'at-^r 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  attendants,  to  prevent  accidents.  An 
arrangement  for  shower  and  the  various  other  baths,  and  for  the  douche, 
similar  to  what  is  used  in  private  faroiliss,  may  also  be  introduced  over  or 
near  the  bath  tub,  but  there  is  little  necessity  for  the  formidable  "x>Ltures 
often  provided.  Unless  a patisiit  can  be  persuaded  to  take  the  shov;;.' -h  th 
or  the  doughe  voluntarily,  its  use  is  problcma,tical„  Provision  should 

be  made  for  hip,  foot,  a,nd  hand  baths j and  a fe^■  to'.;sls  properly  sec 

■ Va  of 


but  never,  the  ordinary  roller  towel,  from  which 


ital 


suits 


ben 


occurred,  — ^rith  various  other 
fu?viiture  of  each  bath  room. 


contrivances,  should  be 


'file  floors  of  bath  rooms  that  are  much  used,  may  be  of  sm.oouh  Geman 
flag-stone,  si^te,  or  other  material,  that  ^11  not  absorb  moisture,  and 
no  vfood  should  be  used  for  v/ashboards.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  comiion 
floor,  v/ell  painted  or  oiled  and  varnished,  answers  every  purpose.  Special 
provision  for  yarmlng  all  ba.th  room^,  v/ash  rooms,  and  v;ater-clcsets,  should 
be  made,  so  that  full  advantage  can  be  had  of  hot  baths,  and  the  taking  of 
cold  be  prevented.  Direct  radiation  is  often  admissible  for  this  purpose, 

A strip  of  carpent  laid  in  front  of  the  tub  when  in  use,  will  obviate  the 
objection  to  anj?-  coldness  of  the  floor,  especially  as  all  bath  rooms  should 
be  kept  well  warmed. 


Chapter  XLIII. 
Water  Closets « 


No  part  of  the  arrangem.ents  of  our  hospitals,  even  a few  years  since, 
was  more  imperfect  than  their  water  closets.  A constant  source  of  com.plaint, 
and  a great  nuisance  in  every  part  of  the  building  where  they  vrere  found,  they 
gave  so  much  annoyance  that  some  practical  men  gravel^'-  proposed  dispensing 
vrith  them,  altogether,  inside  of  the  hospital.  Our  present  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  however,  is  such,  that  they  m.ay  be  placed  wherever  they  are  required, 
and  v/ithout  their  presence  being  known  in  the  adjoining  part  of  the  v;ard.  To 
effect  this,  it  is  necessary  to  occupy  for  the  purpose,  a small  room  having 
an  external  window  opening  directly  into  it,  to  have  the  floor  and  other  parts 
made  so  as  not  to  absorb  moisture,  to  use  only  iron  or  chinaware  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  apparatus,  to  have  no  basins  or  complicated  fixtures  liable 
to  get  out  of  order,  and  above  all,  — most  important  everyv;here,  to  secure 
at  all  times,  a steady  and  strong  downv/ard  ventilation.  This  last  may  readily 
be  obtained  by  a connection  with  a specially  heated  flue,  or  the  main  hospital 
chimney.  All  this  can  be  done,  and  no  reasonable  expense  should  be  spared  to 
effect  it.  A special  flue  for  each  range  of  water  closets,  and  an  abundance 
of  heat  to  secure  an  uninterrupted  downward  current  of  air  through  the  receiver 
and  discharge  pipe,  will  well  repay  all  they  may  cost 5 for  with  this  effect 
produced,  unpleasant  odors  in  the  wards  from  this  cause  are  scarcely  possible. 
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closets  are  pro%'‘iclec’ . Ther-e  should  be  at  lo';’ct  ouo  xcr  ' 
x.^ard.  To  prevent  all  offensiTe  odors  from  ■'■rater  closets  r 
indispenscible  that  it  should  be  some  one's  specrlal  bu-^n 
about  them  clean,  and  in  order,  at  all  times. 


Mea;c  the  ’.rater  closet,  should  be  a sink,  for  wasr 
is  not  desirable  to  take  into  the  ba'th  room,  and  ik 
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The  urinals  .should  also  be  made  of  cast-iron,  well  enamelled,  or  of 


glazed  pottery  or  chinsr.'are,  vd.th  a downr.rard  current  of  air  thi-ough  U'l  ■ and 
thay  should  h.rvc  a steady  s'bream  of  water  passing  over  their  x;hole  surf-rc<  , 
without  both  of  which  they  are  more  .likely  to  be  a source  of  off'-nsive  odC'CS 
th.cn  the  xrater  closets  themselves.  There  should  also  be  a hopper  into  ’.■■.iiich 
slops,  etc,,  can  be  emptied,  indep-endent  of  the  other  arrangeraents . 


A number  of  des:lgns  have  been  tried  far  permanent  close-s'tools  in  the 
rooms  o.f  the  most  cr.citcd  and  careless  patierd's,  but  none  of  them  which 
corriiuunicate  wdth  a common  discharge  pipe,  se^;-m  admissib.Ie  unless  a fully  supply 
o,f  imater,  and  a most  'thorough  dc/mwai-d  ventilation  are  secured  through  :‘.t. 

V/ith  these  they  ansvrer  admir<a.bly. 


It  is  especj.a.lly  im'portant  about  bath  rooms,  -t'-ater  closets,  and  sink  rooms, 
that  nothing  should  b.;  bor.ed  up,  h'veiy  thing  should,  be  lef-c  open  and  exposed 
to  view,  there  should  be  no  harbor  for  v.anrdn  of  any  I'ind,  no  confined  spot  for 
foul  air,  or  the  depooit  of  filth,  .end  all  wood  end  every  oth^’r  material  that 
wi.ll  absorb  moistin-o,  should,  as  far  a.'i  oo-sn,'b].e  be  discarded  from  the  floors 
a.nd  from  every  other  part,  except  for  -h.'.  c-;ats  of  water  closets,  ’.'here  the 
best  mahogany  or  other  hard  wood  v:i.1 1 be  desiivble. 


Chapter  TIIV, 
VJard  D'ryin;^  door, 


.inother  source  of  annoycucce  and  niTp,leasant  odor  in  ou  b.o  .ft  Is  foi- 
the  insane,  is  tha,t  rather  peculiar  on' , exhaled  from  the  wet  clotii.e  a;v'' 
brushes  so  constantly  required  to  be  use"’,  -nd  vrhich  must  nc ce-s.sar ' be 
kept  in  the  \';a,rds.  This  is  what  is  fr'cqu-nujy  called  ’'hos-’id;'.]. 
it  is  often  vjrongfully  attributed  tc  perron  -.1  e- 'halation inster.cl  of  th-- 
r-eal  cause.  To  reinedy  this  prevalent  difficulty,  ’.iii.ch  rnjst  be  farrili'’.r 
to  .all  erho  spend  much  time  in  the  wards  of  many  hospital.c,  it  is  proposed 


\ 
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to  have  a series  of  roor.s  — one  connected  with  each  i.r-ard,  or  serving  for  tv:o 
contiguous  v'ards  — thoroiighly  heated  by  steam  pipe  and  with  a good  current  of 
air  from  t’-'"  fan  alw'ays  passing  through  thonj  in  which  all  articles  of  the 
kind  alluded  to  should  be  placed  irraaediately  after  being  used^  and  v:here  thvy 
should  be  kept  till  dry.  The  same  room  may  also  be  used  for  di^ying  various 
vret  articles  of  bedding  or  clothing  vrhich  it  may  not  be  deemed  necessary 
to  send  to  the  w'ash-house , This  arraaigement  is  of  great  Laaportance  in  pre- 
serving the  purity  of  the  air  of  the  v.^ards.  These  rooms  communicate  directly 
waLth  the  main  foul  air  ducts. 


Chapter  XLV. 
Water  Pipes , 


The  great  number  of  water  pipes  used  in  a hospital  for  the  insane,  their 
liability  after  a few'  years'  ser/ice  to  become  defective,  and  the  injury  and 
disfigairem.ent  which  fine  buil Tings  often  receive  frors  this  ca.use,  make  it 
very  desirable  that  those  that  belong  in  the  same  neighborhood  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  gathered  together  and  pass  from  the  cellar  to  the  attic  in  an 
open  space  sufficiently  large  to  give  free  access  to  them  on  all  sides,  for 
inspection  and  repairs;  and  so  that  in  case  of  lealcs,  there  wall  be  no 
injury  done  to  the  ceilings  or  other  parts  of  the  structure. 

It  will  be  found  expedient  in  most  situations  to  use  iron  pipes  for  nearly 
every  purpose  connected  with  the  v;ater  fixtures.  Their  dura.bility  vlll 
generally  be  found  a sufficient  recommendation,  but  as  some  water  acts  on 
these  pipes  in  a remarkable  manner,  it  will  be  v/ell  always  to  have  them  made 
of  good  size  and  of  rather  mLore  than  the  ordinary  thickness,  especially  when 
passing  horizontally  for  any  great  distance.  Block  tin  makes  an  admirable 
pipe  for  v^ater,  but  is  more  expensive.  Lead  pipe  a.nd  resei'\’’oirs  lined  with 
that  metal,  for  either  drinking  water  or  cooking  purposes,  should  be  entirely 
discarded.  Serious  injury  is  then  often  done  v;hen  least  suspected,  and  all 
risk  from  this  source  should  be  avoided.  Galvanized  iron  pipe  is  now 
believed  to  have  special  advantages.  In  many  situations,  terra  cotta  may  be 
used,  T'Jhatever  the  kind  used,  it  is  important  to  have  all  pipes,  vrhether 
for  steara,  v/ater,  or  drainage,  of  ample  size.  Almost  universally,  they  are 
too  small. 


Chapter  XLVI, 

Dust  Flues  and  Soiled  Clothes  Hoppers , 


A large  tin  flue,  through  which  the  dust,  sweepings  of  the  halls,  etc,, 
may  pass,  should  reach  from  each  ward,  or  from  a point  contiguous  to  tw;o 
adjacent  wards,  directly  to  the  basement  or  cellar,  from  xvhich  its  contents 
can  be  removed  'when  most  convenient. 


At  least  one  hopper  should  be  provided  for  every  t,vro  contiguous  hcll'^, 
and  through  ’daich  all  the  soiled  clothes,  bedding,  -stc,,  should  be  cor- 
veyed  to  the  basement,  prepa,ratory  to  their  being  taken  charge  of,  by  those 
\\’'hose  dut3'  it  is  to  convej  th  to  the  v^ash-hous" . Both  these  mus+  be 
fire-proof. 


G'^ 


he -liter  I/"  j. 


Kitchens  ond  Sculleries, 


With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a small  kitchen  io_  the  use  of  the 
superintendent's  family,  or  for  making  dishes  for  the  sick,  one  main  kitchen 
in  the  basement  of  the  centre  building  is  all  thet  is  required  for  the  pur- 
poses of  an  institution  of  the  size  and  character  of  that  under  notice, 

7nis  position  is  certainly  the  most  convenient  for  this  important  room, 
especially  in  regard  to  facility  of  superx'ision,  and  there  can  be  little 
question,  but  that  the  proposed  arrangement  v.dll  be  found  m.ost  economical 
in  reference  to  supplies,  fuel,  a.nd  the  force  employed  to  do  the  cooking. 

The  kitchen  and  bakery,  ’-rhich  last  ma.y  be  preferably  placed  in  connection 
with  the  laundry  buildings,  are  the  only  rooms  in  the  -v/hole  establishment  in 
vrhich  there  v.dll  be  large  fires,  and  they  should  be  arched  for  additional 
security,  and  to  prevent  the  steam  and  odors  from  them  passing  through  the 
floors  into  the  rooms  above,  A large  ventilating  shaft  should  be  built 
expressly  for  the  kitchen,  and  a strong  and  steady  upixrard  draft  in  this 
shaft  secured,  by  carrying  up  in  its  centre  a cast  iron  flue  of  good  size, 
through  v;hich  the  gas  from  the  fires  is  to  pass.  There  should  also  be  two 
doors,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  leadLng  to  the  story  above,  so  that  but 
one  shall  be  open  at  a time. 


Arranged  as  proposed,  this  location  for  the  kitchen  can  scarcely  prove 
objectionable  in  any  climate j for  the  heat,  steam,  and  odors  -will  be 
promptly  carried  off,  x-dthout  interfering  in  any  way  vdth  the  comdort  of  the 
inma.tes  of  any  part  of  the  building.  The  very  common  annoyance  from  base- 
ment kitchens,  has  generally  resulted  from  no  provision  being  mde  for  their 
ventilation,  or  if  any  has  been  attempted,  it  has  been  of  the  most  imperfect 
kind. 


Besides  a cooking  range,  a broiler  and  a rotary  roaster,  the  main 
kitchen  should  have  in  it  a complete  steam  appa.ratus  for  cooking  vegetables, 
making  soups,  etc,,  constructed  entirely  of  iron  and  tin,  and  vdth  so  good 
a ventilation  that  no  vapor  rdll  escape  into  the  room.  An  apparatus  for 
making  coffee  and  tea,  and  boiling  ndll<:,  by  stesm,  is  also  necessary.  A 
steam  table  for  keeping  up  the  heat  of  the  cooked  food  a.nd  of  the  dishes, 
is  desirable.  The  steam  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen  mey  be  derived  from  one 
of  the  boilers  in  the  deta,ched  building  hereafter  to  be  referred  to . The 
best  floor  for  the  kitchen  is  the  smooth,  brow'n  Berman  flagstone  or  slate. 
The  window  seats  and  their  sides  near  them  should  be  of  slats.  Cement 
should  be  used  for  the  washboard  and  lowest  part  of*  the  plastering,  and  v/ood 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  oossible. 
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iilroad  should  extend  through  th.i  cellar  or  basement,  from  s point 
directly  under  one  side  of  the  kitchen,  and  pass  to  each  extrerity  of  the 
hospital.  It  should  also  go  to  the  building  in  the  rear  of  the  centre  or 
other  selected  locality,  c,nd  in  irhich  are  the  laundry,  balieir',  etc.  The 
cn.r  vor  cars  on  tliis  road  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  carry  all  kinds  of 
food,  to  run  smoothly,  and  to  turn  short  curves  without  jarring. 


Tlie  food,  after  being  prepared  in  the  kitchen,  and  put  while  hot  in 
tightly  closed  bright  tin  vessels  or  boxes,  should  be  placed  on  a railroad 
car,  irhich  must  be  of  sufficient  size  to  carry  what  is  required  for  one 
side  of  the  house,  and  ixhich  is  brought  to  a point  adjoining  the  kitchen, 
V.lien  filled,  this  car  runs  upon  the  railroad  below,  ■'.'hich  extends  along 
one  side  of  the  cellar  or  basement  from  under  the  kitchen  to  the  extreme 
xrings  on  either  side,  and  which  passes  in  its  course  the  bottom  of  each  of 
the  dumb  'vaiters.  By  these  means  thu'^  food  is  delivered  promptly  and  hot 
to  every  part  of  the  house,  and  is  kept  so  during  meals,  by  the  steam 
tables  xchich  are  a part  of  the  flxxtures  of  every  dining  room.  In  this  vfay, 
the  food  for  one  side  of  the  hospital  caji  be  delivered  in  all  the  dining 
rooms  in  ten  minutes,  or  twenty  minutes  for  the  vfhole  house,  'The  refuse 
from  the  different  dining  rooms  is  in  like  mr^nner  to  be  sent  dovm  in  closed 
tin  vessels,  and  carried  avray  by  the  railroad.  Each  ward  should  hax'-e  a 
bell  anxl  a speaking  tube  or  telephon"’,  connected  vai.th  the  kitchen  or  other 
suitable  part  of  the  basement,  by  means  of  -'hich  whatexrer  articles  are  re- 
quire-’, may  ’oe  called  for  without  the  attendants  ever  leaving  the  ward  for 
any  t’ling  from  the  kitchen,  into  which  th-.y  should  not  be  admitted. 

In  the  dining  room  of  each  vxarc;  should  ’oe  a small,  gas  stove,  by  which 
articles  can  be  warmed,  or  prepaxrations  for  the  sick  made  at  all  hours. 

This  railroad  is  also  used  to  convey  clothing,  etc,,  to  and  from  the 
laundry,  and  to  carry  all  other  articles  ’.hich  it  is  dasDrsd  to  move  from 
one  side  of  the  building  to  the  other* 
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, or  hot  water,  the  temperature  of  which  at  the  boiler  does  not 

,,  and  placed  in  the  basement  or  cellan  of  the  building  to  be 
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There  seems  to  be  little  diversity  of  opinion  among  those  who  have  the 
charge  of  American  hospitals  for  the  insa,ne,  in  reference  to  the  proper  mode 
of  warming  and  ventilating  these  institutions:  the  "Association  of  Medical 

Superintendents"  having  as  long  ago  as  1851  unanimously  resolved  that  "aid. 
hospitals  should  be  vrarraed  by  passing  an  abundance  of  pure  fresh  air  from 
the  externa.1  atmosphere,  over  pipes  or  plates  containing  steam  under  low 
pressure, 
exceed 

heated",  and  tha.t  "the  boilers  for  generating  steam  should  be  in  a detached 
structure";  while  they  also  agreed  v;ith  equal  unanimity,  that  "a  complete 
system  of  forced  ventilation  in  connection  math  the  heating,  is  indispensable 
to  give  purity  to  the  air  of  a hospital  for  the  insane,  and  that  no  expense 
that  is  required  to  effect  this  object  thoi’oughly,  can  be  deemed  either  mis- 
placed or  injudicious".  These  propositions  were  8-dopted  in  1851,  and  no  change 
has  ever  been  suggested  in  them.  After  twenty -nine  years'  very  extended  ex- 
perience, by  highly  intelligent  men,  in  various  climates,  it  is  quite  safe  to 
say  that  these  declarations  are  unquestionably  true. 


In  the  improved  linear  plan  recommended  in  the  present  essay,  it  is 
proposed  to  place  the  detached  structure  alluded  to,  at  a distance  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  centre  building.  The  precise 
position  of  this  building,  hov;ever,  i-.dll  vary  according  to  the  character  of 
the  ground,  and  other  circurastances  connected  xfith  the  different  uses  to 
which  it  will  be  applied,  it  often  being  most  desirable  to  have  these  arrange- 
mients  placed  at  one  end  of  the  hospital,  as  has  been  done  in  that  shov/n  in  the 
frontispiece.  If  at  the  rear  of  the  centre  building,  it  may  be  at  the  distance 
of  five  hundred  feet  without  inconvenience  or  disadvantage,  if  the  pipe  convey- 
ing the  steam  is  under  ground  and  surrounded  bj  some  non-conducting  substance. 
The  boilers,  of  viiich  it  v^ill  be  necessary  to  have  three  or  four,  according  to 
their  size  a.nd  form,  unless  they  are  very  large,  are  to  be  placed  under  a shed 
wj.'th  a slate  roof  and  good  skylights,  adjoining  the  basement  of  the  detached 
building,  3,nd,  if  possible,  sunk  so  deep  that  the  condensed  steam  may  return 
to  them,  by  simple  gravity.  If  this  cannot  be  effected,  the  boilers  must  be 
kept  supplied  with  water  by  a force-pump  driven  by  the  engine,  or  preferably 
by  a direct  acting  steam  pump.  This  whole  building  should  be  thoroughly  fire- 
proof, These  boilers  may  be  either  tubular,  having  the  advantage  of  being 
easily  put  in  place,  requiring  little  space  and  generating  steam  very  rapidly, 
or  plain  cylinder  boilers,  which  are  rather  less  costly,  quite  as  safe,  and 
not  so  likely  to  need  repairs.  Safety  is  a specially  important  matter  in 
adopting  a style  of  boiler  for  hospitals,  auid  on  this  account,  in  coming  to  a 
decision  on  this  point,  this  feature  should  be  carefully  investigated,  as  there 
arc  som.e  that  have  within  a fev;  years  been  thoroughly  tested  in  this  respect, 
3.nd  seem  to  be  absolutely  safe  from  destructive  explosions.  It  is  alv.^ays,  too, 
of  great  importance  to  have  an  abundance  of  boiler  room  and  to  use  the  steam 
under  comparatively  low  pressure.  The  vaults  for  coal  should  be  immediately 
adjoining  the  boiler  room,  and  so  arranged  that  the  coal  may  be  dropped  into 
them,  directly  from  the  carts  or  cars,  while  the  a.shes  can  be  raised  by  a crane 
and  vrindlass,  or  better,  when  the  ground  admits  of  it,  they  should  be  hauled 
nea.rly  every  day  directly  from  the  fire  room. 
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T8  PS  recowended  'that  the  space  under  the  corridors  .. 

Should  bfmdfthe  fresh  air  reservoirs  fro.  the  f;--Jhe  fresh  air  hould 
be  ta.en  to  the  fans  from  a sufficient  elevation  to  make  it  entirely  cl 
,-r  aV-  unoleasant  or  noxious  surface  eaialations,  and  the  amount  to  b. 
«dndtt“d  fill  depend  somewhat  on  the  severity  of  the  vfeather,  the  prevalence 
f absfee  of  strong  v.inds  and  their  direction,  as  well  as  upon  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  apparatus.  On  these  accounts,  control  mg  win  ows 
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fixtures  are  necessary.  A full  supply  of  fresh  air,  however,  is  indispensable 
to  the  proper  working  of  any  apparatus,  and  this  should  not  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  any  subordinate.  The  air  chambers  may  extend  the  whole  length  of  a 
wing,  or  be  divided  into  shorter  sections"  but  very  short  air  chamber s,  and 
especially  radiators  with  a good  descent,  are  always  most  desirable. 

In  this  work,  as  originally  vn:’itten,  reference  was  made  to  an  arranf’ement 
where  a fan  is  not  used,  but  at  this  day  it  can  hardly  be  deemed  possible  that 
any  hospital  vd.ll  be  constructed  without  provision  for  the  constant  use  of  a 
fan,  ’Which  removes  all  the  ordinary  difficulties  in  the  distribution  of  air  and 
heat,  and  secures  a perfect  ventilation* 

In  arranging  the  radiating  pipes,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a large 
amiount  of  ventilation  is  required  in  every  hospital,  and  that  all  ventilation 
in  winter  is  loss  of  heat.  A building  not  ventilated,  may  be  thoroughly  v;armed 
by  one-half  the  fuel  required  for  one  that  is,  but  nothing  can  be  more 
destructive  to  health  than  a residence  in  the  former,  or  be  further  from  a true 
econon-y, 

A common  cause  of  failure  in  the  experiments  for  heating  in  the  manner 
recommended,  has  resulted  from  an  attempt  to  effect  the  desired  object  vrith 
too  little  radiating  surface,  and  vrith  less  fuel  than  is  absolutely  indispensable. 
There  can  be  only  a certain  amount  of  heat  obtained  from  a ton  of  coal  or  a cord 
of  wood,  and  the  use  of  the  fuel  for  the  generation  of  steam,  cannot  alter  the 
principle . 


Chapter  LI. 

Aoci(ari3  on  Heating  and  Ventilation* 


If  vrhat  has  been  said  is  as  correct  as  it  is  believed  to  be,  the  following 
may  safely  be  set  dovm  as  well-settled  axioms  in  regard  to  heating  and  ventila- 
tion:- 


1.  Ko  hospital  of  any  description  or  for  any  class  of  patients,  should  be 
built,  without  a thoroughly  efficient  system  of  heating  and  of  forced  ventila- 
tion being  decided  on  before  the  commencement  of  the  building* 

2.  Steam  is  the  most  efficient,  safest,  and  best  agent  for  warming  a 
hospital,  being  available,  at  short  notice,  on  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
and  in  varying  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  when  it  may  so  often  be  required 
for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  patients  at  almost  every  season  of  the  year, 
and  capable,  without  a fire  in  the  building,  of  being  carried  to  an  almost 
indefinite  extent. 

3.  No  ventilation  can  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  name  that  is  not  forced. 

U,  Of  all  the  means  for  forcing  ventilation,  the  fan  is  the  most 
economical,  most  efficient,  and  most  reliable* 


/ 
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5,  Forced  ventilation  is  required,  at  all  seasons,  and  at  all  hours,  A 
fan  should,  therefore,  be  kept  in  motion  equeJ.ly  at  night  as  in  the  daytime; 
in  summer  as  in  winter, 

6,  V/hile  the  exhaustive  system  of  forced  ventilation  may  be  aic.de  a useful 
adjunct  to  that  of  one  forced  by  a fan,  it  can  never  be  made  an  efficient  sub- 
stitute for  it, 

7,  Direct  radiation  is  admissible  only  to  a limited  extent  where  rooms 
are  used  but  for  short  periods,  or  as  an  adjunct  in  very  exposed  situations, 
and  in  very  cold  weather, 

8,  No  lodging  room  can  be  properly  warmed  and  ventilated  for  regular 
use  by  air  introduced  only  through  a transom  sash,  over  the  door,  opening  into 
the  corridor.  To  do  the  former,  in  very  cold  v:eather,  would  require  that  the 
door  should  be  kept  wide  open;  and  to  ventilate  a room  by  the  vitiated  air 

of  a corridor  regularly  occupied  by  patients,  whatever  may  be  its  temperature, 
could  hardly  be  recomiaended  as  desirable  under  any  circumstances, 

9,  No  plea  of  expediency  or  economy  can  justify  a neglect  to  provide  the 
most  essential  agents  for  securing  the  proper  degree  of  viarmth  end  abundance 
of  pure  air  throughout  any  hospital  buildings. 


Chapter  LI I, 

Hot  Air  and  Ventilating  Flues , 


It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  fresh  air  heated  by  steam  or  hot  water  on 
the  plan  suggested,  can  never  attain  a very  high  temperature,  and  of  course 
it  must  be  introduced  in  much  larger  quantities  than  if  from  common  hot  air 
furnaces,  and  as  a consequence,  the  flues  must  be  large  and  pass  as  directly 
upwards  as  possible  from  the  air  chambers.  All  lateral  or  sloping  flues 
should,  if  possible,  be  avoided.  The  flues  frequently  put  into  public  buildings 
are  not  one-fourth  as  large  as  is  desirable.  They  should  always  be  made  per- 
fectly smooth  on  the  inside,  and  the  amount  of  air  passing  through  them  should 
be  controlled  by  appropriate  registers.  The  first  should  be  effected  either  by 
very  careful  plastering,  smooth  brick  with  struck  joints,  or  by  terra  cotta  or 
by  tin  boxes  built  in  the  walls.  All  the  main  steam  pipes  should  be  very  care- 
fully protected  by  some  of  the  various  preparations  now  in  use,  to  prevent  loss 
of  heat. 

Although  the  heat  from  a hot  water  apparatus  is  entirely  unexceptionable, 
and  for  private  dwellings  or  small  establishments,  perhaps  even  preferable  to 
steam,  unless  it  is  under  very  low  pressure,  still  for  a large  institution 
like  that  under  notice,  steam  is  on  many  accounts  more  desirable,  V/ith  high 
steam,  less  radiating  surface  is  required,  because  the  temperature  of  the 
inside  of  the  pipes  throughout  is  nearly  uniform,  and  never  below  212'^  F,; 
smaller  pipes  may  be  used;  the  heat  is  distributed  and  controlled  with  much 
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used  as  it  should  be,  night  and  day,  summer  and  wd-iiter.  The  practice  adopted 
in  some  buildings  maJees  it  necess.axy  to  say,  that  f.ins  are  of  no  value  unless 
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or  gas  burners  in  the  flues,  have  EOi.ne  objections  in  hospital  .for  the 
insane,  and  as  steam  i.s  required  for  so  mnny  other  uarposes,  its  use,  as 
suygosreci,  will  be  .found  most  de:  i im  bibe. 
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In  addition  to  the  several  openinf;s  for  t’Oth  [lurpoGos,  in  the  , 

which  should  be  numerous  enough  to  secure  the  free  diffusion  of  the  r' ■ 
should  be  at  least  one  for  heat  and  .another  ror  ventilation  in  overly  /T.om  in 
the  building, 

Vvhenever  a steady  driving  pov/er  can  be  obtained,  fans  are  of  a]  ecins 
the  most  reliable  and.  effective  for  forcing  ventilation.  With  a far,  i.n.  re 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  forcible  displacement  of  air  from  every  comner 
of  an  apartment,  and  a steam  engine  should  be  brought  into  use  for  this  ; ost 
important  puroose.  Even  fans  driven  by  hand  are  often  very  useful  in  some  of 
the  w^ards  in  securing  a rapid  change  of  air,  and  for  drying  any  rooms  that 
have  been  soii.led  or  scrubbed, 

file  great  amount  of  ventilation  required  in  hospitals  for  the  ordinary’’ 
sick  or  insane,  renders  it  important  that  there  should  be  a considerable 
excess,  rather  than  any  deficiency  of  radiating  surface.  About  one  super- 
ficial foot  of  radiating  s\:rface,  the  temperature  of  ^^^hich  is  212°  F,,  ivill 
be  required  for  every  hundred  cubic  feet  of  space  to  be  warmed,  in  the 
latitude  of  PhiladeliOhia,  In  some  of  the  colder  sections  of  the  United 
States,  it  vn..ll  requi.re  one  foot  of  radiating  surface  to  every  seventy-five 
or  even  fifty  feet  of  space  to  be  heated,  vihile  in  the  South  the  ratio  wdll 
be  proportionably  diminished. 

The  ra.diating  pipe  or  the  cast-iron  radiators,  as  may  be  preferred, 
should  be  placed  directly  under  the  openings  to  the  f.lues,  and  near  them, 
so  that  all  air  passing  upwards  must  come  in  contact  wdth  them. 

To  secure  to  each  story  and  to  every  class  of  patients  their  due  pro- 
portion of  heat,  it  has  been  proposed  to  have  a distinct  arrangement  for  each 
story,  s.nd  this  cannot  fail  to  effect  the  desired  object;  or  the  point  in 
the  air  chair.ber,  at  w'-hich  the  flue  commences,  will  also  regulate  the  supply 
of  air  to  the  apartment  to  which  it  lea.ds.  Without  attention  to  these  points, 
it  is  quite  possible  for  the  upper  story  to  be  over-heated,  while  the  patients 
in  the  lov:er  one  may  be  suffering  from,  cold. 

Although  it  is  entirely  inadmissible  to  warm  a hospital  by  direct  radia- 
tion from  steam  pipes,  still,  rooms  that  are  not  regularly  used  or  only  for 
short  periods,  as,  for  example,  dining  roo.ms,  work  rooms,  halls  or  apartments 
that  are  particularly?"  exposed  to  the  admission  of  cold  air,  may  have  some 
steam  pipe  distributed  in  them  to  keep  up  the  proper  temperature,  i-;hile  the 
fresh  w'arrn  air  that  is  also  admitted  from  the  flues  is  relied  on  for  ventila- 
tion, So,  in  exceptionally  cold  situations,  a certain  amount  of  direct 
radiation  is  a great  comfort  in  extremely  severe  and  vj-indy  v;eather.  As 
already  said,  bath  rooms  should  alv?ays  have  radiating  pipes  in  them,  to 
secure  a high  temperature,  when  hot  baths  are  given.  Great  care,  hovj-ever, 
must  be  taken  that  this  inode  of  heating  is  not  so  much  extended,  as  to 
interfcBi’e  with  the  general  ventilation  of  the  house.  In  crowded  wards,  or 
in  any?"  part  particularly  exposed  to  impurity^  of  the  air,  it  should  be 
entirelyvT  avoided. 
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V.Tiere  the  heated  air  is  actnitted  nsa:'  tde  ceiling  and  the  foul-air  flues 
open  near  the  floor,  it  is  particularly  Inpcrtaiit  that  the  vdndovis  should  bo 
tight  and  kept  closed,  to  secure  a regular  circulation.  There  should  also  be 
registers  in  the  foul-air  flues,  near  the  ceili.ng,  for  use  in  surarter  vreather 
or  when  the  rooms  have  become  accidentally  over-heated.  This  mode  of  a,' 'Tit ting 
warn  air  has  peculiar  advantages  for  the  class  of  patients  for  vrhom  it  is 
recommended,  for  it  not  only  prevents  their  congregating  around  the  hot-air 
openings  and  using  the  flues  as  spittoons,  but  effectually  secures  the  -crts 
from  all  the  offensive  odors  wdth  which  they  are  frequently  filled  from  articles 
throv/n  through  the  registers.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknovdedged,  that 
for  those  v;ho  are  not  addicted  to  these  careless  habits,  there  is  gr>-  at  cocifort, 
’When  corning  in  cold  and  chilly,  in  being  able  to  approach  die  heated  air,  and 
in  reguls,ting  their  distance  from  it  afterrwards,  at  vrill. 

There  is  really  nothing  so  pleasant  or  probably  so  healthful  in  the  way  of 
heating,  as  the  warm  air  derived  from  an  open  vrood  or  coal  fire,  with  vrhich 
there  is  never  any  deficiency  of  ventilation.  If  beside  this,  a reasonable 
amount  of  pure  and  slightly  heated  air  is  admitted  into  the  halls  of  a private 
dvrelling  to  moderate  the  general  temperature,  and  to  prevent  currents  of  cold 
air  when  the  room  doors  are  opened,  v:e  have  the  most  comfortable  of  all  modes 
of  heating.  Open  fires  xvould  not  be  less  pleasant  in  the  parlors  of  a hospital 
for  the  insane,  but  the  risks  attending  them,  at  times,  even  in  the  least 
excited  vrards,  are  so  numerous  as  to  render  it  prudent  to  dispense  vdth  them 
in  every  part  of  the  building  regularly  occupied  by  patients. 

Chapter  LIII. 

Lirht  j-ng , 

Every  hospital  should  be  lighted  v/ith  gas,  and  the  necessary  pipes  for 
its  distribution  should  be  put  in  during  the  progress  of  the  erection  of  the 
building.  If  gas  cannot  be  conveniently  obtained  from  a company's  vrorks,  it 
may  be  made  on  the  premises  without  difficulty,  by  persons  v:ho  s,re  necessarily 
employed  for  other  purposes,  and  at  a cost  that  vrill  render  it  cheaper  than 
any  other  kind  of  illumination.  In  addition  to  the  economy  of  its  use,  the 
thorough  lighting  of  a hospital  for  the  insane  has  really  a remedial  effect, 
and  gas  is  certainly  the  safest,  neatest,  and  in  all  respects,  most  convenient 
mode  of  effecting  it.  The  retorts  for  manufacturing  the  gas  can  be  conveniently 
placed  in  the  basement  of  the  detached  building,  hereafter  to  be  more  particu- 
larly referred  to,  or  preferably  in  an  entirely  separate  one  for  this  special 
purpose,  and  it  can  be  thoroughly  ventilated  through  the  main  shaft  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  The  gas-holder  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  contain 
the  quantity  required  for  several  days’  consumption,  although  it  mny  be  best 
to  keep  the  works  from  becoming  entirely  cold  by  making  some  gas  every  day. 
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Chapter  LI7. 
Patients ’ Work  Rooms  « 


In  addition  to  the  general  carpenter  shop,  in  v;hich  many  male  patients  may 
be  advantageously  employed  with  the  regular  hospital  mechanic,  it  is  also 
desirable  to  have  work  rooms  in  the  hospital  building,  or  near  it,  readily 
accessible,  in  which  a great  variety  of  occupations  and  many  kinds  of  handiwork 
may  be  carried  on,  in  charge  of  competent  attendants.  This  applies  to  the 
female  as  well  as  to  the  male  patients.  It  has  been  shown  very  conclusively 
that  females  become  as  much  interested  in  mechanical  employment  as  men,  and 
there  is  nothing  that  seems  so  thoroughly  to  wean  one’s  attention  from  delusions, 
especially  when  it  requires  close  attention  to  its  performance.  The  variety  of 
occupation  for  women  is  only  limited  by  the  facilities  provided  for  the  purpose, 
and  araong  these  may  be  prominently  mentioned  turning  and  printing,  and  all  sorts 
of  fancy  work  in  wood  and  pasteboard.  To  these  may  be  added  a full  provision  for 
cooking  by  gas,  and  the  making  of  dishes  for  the  sick  and  dainty  preparations  in 
which  so  many  of  the  female  patients  will  be  found  interested.  The  latter 
arrangement  is  also  very  useful  as  one  branch  of  instruction  for  the  attendants, 
making  them,  under  careful  supervision,  accomplished  in  the  preparation  of 
everything  required  by  the  sick  or  convalescent  in  the  way  of  diet  “•  a kind  of 
knowledge  which  is  especially  important  for  those  expecting  to  engage  in 
private  nursing.  All  hospitals  for  the  insane  are,  indeed,  most  important 
schools  for  the  education  of  private  nurses 5 without  making  any  special  pre- 
tensions, they  are  constantly  doing  their  work  with  all  employed  among  the 
patients,  and  that  this  is  appreciated  by  the  community,  is  shown  by  the 
constant  demand  made  for  their  services  in  families. 


Chapter  LV, 

General  Collection  Room, 


A room  of  this  character  is  indispensable  in  every  hospital  for  the 
insane.  It  should  be  of  a size  capable  of  accommodating  at  least  two 
hundred  persons,  or  four-fifths  of  the  entire  ward  population,  and  should 
be  bright  and  attractive,  fitted  up  with  everything  desirable  for  the 
purposes  to  vdiich  it  will  be  devoted.  These  objects  will  include  religious 
services,  lectures,  readings,  concerts,  exhibitions  of  various  kinds, 
gymnastic  exercises,  social  parties,  etc.  These  uses  vary  so  much  in  their 
character,  that  it  vjlll  be  found  convenient  to  have  two  such  rooms, 
connected  with  a hospital.  Such  a room  cannot  be  dispensed  with  anyvrhere 
without  much  loss.  This  is  especially  so,  where  it  is  intended  to  give 
the  patients  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  a regular  system  of  evening 
entertainments  and  amusements. 

If  only  one  room  of  the  kind  is  provided,  it  will  be  styled  either 
chapel,  or  lecture,  assembly  or  collection-room. 

One  or  two  other  rooms,  capable  of  accommodating  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
patients,  may  also  be  profitably  fitted  up  as  school-rooms,  and  under  the 
care  of  intelligent  instructors  will  be  found  extremely  useful. 
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Chapter  LVl, 

I'Jashinr,  Drvinp.  Ironin~^  and  Baltin,  ■, 


As  a general  rule,  all  these  operations  should  be  conslucted  in  a buil’ing 
entirely  detached  from  the  ina:jji  structure,  and  at  least  one  hun'-red  feet  '’rom 
it.  Under  some  peculiar  circu.msta^nces,  the  baking  and  ironing  may  be  carried 
on  in  the  hospital  building,  but  ordinarily  it  uill  be  desirable  that  they 
should  be  provided  for  in  the  position  first  suggested.  The  v.v.shing  and  drying 
of  clothes  should  never  be  done  in  the  hospital. 


This  detached  building  should  be  not  less  than  forty  feet  by  fifty  feet, 
and  two  stories  high.  On  one  side  of  it  should  be  a shed,  covered  with  slate, 
and  \vell  lighted  from  the  roof,  under  i-fhich  the  boilers  for  waruiing  the 
building,  etc,  should  be  placed. 

The  steam  engine  and  the  workshop  of  the  engineer,  should  be  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  building,  and  behind  these,  viith  all  necessary  fixtures,  entire ?iy 
detached,  the  room  in  virich  the  gas  is  to  be  manufactured,  so  that  the  engineer 
can  readily  superintend  this  and  other  processes.  The  main  chimney  vrill  be  at 
the  rear  of  this  building,  or  at  some  other  desirable  point,  and  it  nust  be 
carried,  up  to  a height  that  will  secure  a good  current  of  air  to  all  the  fires 
for  which,  it  is  to  be  used,  and  that  vrill  also  supply  the  power  for  the  down- 
^■:ard  ventilation  of  all  the  water  closets,  sinlcs,  and  urinals  in  the  building. 

The  coal  vaults  should  be  in  irnraediate  proximity  to  the  boilers . Into 
these  vaults,  the  fuel  should  be  dropped  directly  from  the  carts  or  cars,  so 
as  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  handling. 


On  the  first  floor  of  this  building  in  .front,  may  be  placed  the  bake-house, 
balcer’s  store-room,  and  a stairvray  leading  to  the  cha.mbers  of  the  baker, 
engineer,  end  firemen  in  the  second  story.  In  the  rear  of  the  first  story 
should  be  the  wash-room,  containing  the  most  perfect  .mechanical  contrivances 
for  washing,  and  a centrifugal  vrringer,  both  driven  by  the  steam  engine,  besides 
somie  permanent  vre.sh-tubs,  and  a drying  closet  heated  by  air  passing  over  s tean>- 
pipe,  and  driven  through  it  with  sufficient  velocity  by  means  of  a fon  worlced 
by  the  engine.  In  the  second  story  over  the  v-rash-room,  v;ith  which  it  communi- 
cates by  a stairway  and  a dumb  waiter,  is  the  ironing-room,  in  which  besides 
the  iron  heater  and  steam  mangle,  should  be  another  drying  closet,  made 
thoroughly  effective  by  the  means  already  suggested. 


Chapter  L?il, 
Farm  Buildings , 


The  character  of  the  out-buildings  required,  v/ill  depend  very  much  upon 
the  amount  and  the  kind  of  land  ovmied  by  the  institution,  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  cultivated.  Under  any  circumstances  vdiere  farming  is  carried  on, 
it  v.dll  be  necessary  to  have  a.  barn  of  sufficient  size  to  stctble  six  or  eight 
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horses  and  twenty  cows,  and  to  contain  the  hay  and  gr'in  raised  on  the  prenaoes; 
a carriage  house  to  acconmodate  the  vehicles  used  about  bhe  hospital  and  the 
farm  wagons;  and  a piggery  for  about  forty  hogs, — this  number  being  sufficient, 
as  a matter  of  economy,  to  consTJune  the  offal  of  the  establishment.  Of  the  cows, 
there  should  always  be  enough  to  give  an  abundant  supply  of  cure  milk  the  entire 
year  to  all  the  patients,  A carpenter  or  vrorkshop  for  th',-  mechanics  regularly- 
employed,  and  an  ice-house,  vd.ll  also  be  required.  All  these  buildings  ' liould 
be  inside  the  general  inclos^rre,  although  separa.ted  from  the  patients'  pleasure 
grounds,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  barn  and  piggery  are  not  so  near  the 
hospital  as  to  be  an  annoyance  to  its  inmates. 

Tiie  vegetable  garden  should  be  of  large  size  and  kept  in  a high  state  of 
cultivation.  It  vri.ll  not  only  be  of  great  importance  in  furnishing  an  abundant 
supply  of  fresh  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the  instirution,  but  it  vdll  be  found 
the  very  best  dependence  for  outdoor  labor  for  the  patients , 

A seed  and  'bool  hoiise  v/ill  also  be  required,  and  a small  greenhouse  v.dll  be 
found  useful  in  connection  with  the  garden,  and  also  as  a place  of  resort  for 
the  patients. 


Chapter  LVill. 

Cost  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane. 


The  cost  of  a hospital  like  either  of  those  described,  vdll  va.i'7’  in 
different  sections  of  countiy,  according  to  the  price  of  materials  and  labor, 
and  the  facilities  for  manufacturing  the  various  fixtures  that  may  be  required 
for  the  different  purposes  of  the  institution.  For  these  reasons,  instead  of 
giving  in  detail  v/hat  should  be  the  cost  of  such  an  institution,  as  was  done 
in  the  first  edition,  it  is  preferred  simply  to  state  the  actual  expenditures 
made  for  a few  hospitals  that  have  been  built,  the  period  at  which  they  viere 
completed,  and  the  conclusions  to  which,  after  cai*eful  observations,  practical 
men  have  recently  been  led,  as  to  the  proximate  sum  that  may,  in  these  times, 
be  expected  to  be  required  for  the  proper  construction  of  such  institutions. 
From  'these  da.ta,  the  price  per  patient,  where  from  tv;o  hundred  to  six  hundred 
are  to  be  accommodated,  v^rill  be  found  to  be  somevihere  between  one  thousand  and 
fifteen  hundred  dollars . The  latter  sum  will  probably  be  required  vfhere  the 
smialler  number  mentioned  is  to  be  provided  for,  while  for  the  larger  number, 
where  ri-iaterials  are  readily  procured,  and  great  care  is  observed  in  keeping 
close  to  the  estimates  — and  not  othervri.se  — something  like  the  first  named 
sum  may  prove  sufficient.  Even  nov/  the  expenditure  of  less  than  this  sum  is 
pretty  sure  to  leave  much  v-rork  to  be  done  after  the  opening  of  the  building, 
or  to  involve  an  inferior  kind  of  construction  in  the  building  itself.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  additions  may  be  made  to  an  existing  hospital 
for  a much  smaller  average  per  patient,  than  for  putt.ing  up  the  original 
struc/ture;  the  administration  building,  and  a grea,t  nvunber  of  expensive 
arrangements  being  already  provided. 

In  making  estimates  of  the  cost  of  hospitals  for  the  insane,  the  author 
has  felt  no  disposition  to  underrate  the  expense.  Believing,  as  before  re- 
marked, that  every  State  is  bound  by  the  double  claim  of  interest  and  duty, 
to  provride  such  establishments  for  the  benefit  of  its  citizens;  and  that  the 
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best  cons  true  ted.5  best  arrnnge-1;  and  most  liberally  ma,naged  hospitals  are  always 
cheapest  in  the  end;  he  has  rather  been  anxious  that  the  public  generally 
should  understand  that  such  institutions,  from  their  character  and  objects, 
must  necessarily  be  costly  as  compared  with  cheap  boarding-houses  or  almshouses; 
and  that  the  cost  of  simply  supporting  life  and  preventing  absolute  suffering  in 
the  latter,  can  never  be  made  the  stanvdard,  for  the  rate  of  expense  of  a proper 
custodial  and  curative  treatment  in  the^  former. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  either,  as  already  observed,  that  these  State 
hospitals  are  for  all  classes,  and  it  has  been  well  said,  that  various  comforts 
and  arrangements  v/hich  are  necessaiy  to  prevent  some  portions  of  the  community 
from  feeling  positive  privation,  are  equally  valuable  as  proving  curative  to 
their  less  fortunate  fellow-beings. 

It  may  also  be  fitly  repeated  here,  that  while  all  extravagance  and  need- 
less ornamentation  are  to  be  avoided,  there  are  many  reasons  why  these  buildings 
should  to  some  extent  sustain  the  dignity  cf  the  State  to  which  they  belong,  and 
at  least  be  readily  distinguishable  from  a factory  or  xvorkshop,  and  the  cost  of 
effecting  this,  is  too  small  to  be  worthy  of  controversy , 

In  all  discussions  in  regard  to  the  cost  cf  providing  accommodations  for 
the  insane,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  whatever  the  cost  of  a hospital  may  be, 
it  is  not  to  be  divided  among  the  number  who  first  fill  its  wards,  but  among  all, 
the  thousands,  xvho  in  the  future  — all  the  future,  while  it  lasts  — are  to 
avail  themselves  cf  the  accommodations  it  offers.  The  necessity  for  these 
institutions  not  being  likely  to  diLniriish  in  the  slightest  degree,  it  can  be 
understood  that  the  excellence  of  workmanship  and  materials,  which  alone  secures 
permanence,  is  nox'v^here  more  justifiable  or  desirable,  and  is  nowhere  more  truly 
economical. 

The  difference  in  cost  between  a hospital  that  is  well  built  and  one  that 
is  badly  constructed;  bet’ween  one  that  is  complete  in  all  its  arrangements  and 
one  that  is  imperfect;  between  one  liberally  and  one  meanly  nxanaged,  is  really 
so  small,  that  if  the  citizens  of  any  State  XTOuld  make  the  simple  calculations, 
how  much  of  this  extra  expense  xvould  fall  upon  each  one  of  them,  it  can  scarcely 
be  credited  that  a single  individual,  could  anywhere  be  found,  willing  to  admit 
that  he  would  not  cheerfully  bear  his  proportion  of  it,  even  if  it  had  never 
occurred  to  him,  that  at  some  period  or  other,  he  might  himself  be  compelled 
personally  to  test  the  character  of  the  provision  for  the  insane  ma.de  by  his 
State,  Practically,  the  people  on  whom  ultimately  the  cost  of  such  institutions 
devolves,  as  far  as  I know,  have  never  hesitated  in  contributing  their  share  of 
X'jhat  was  necessary  to  effect  the  object  thoroughly.  They  have  only  asked  that 

x-rhat  was  done,  should  be  fully  up  to  the  knowledge  of  the  times,  and  calculated 
to  give  the  afflicted  every  possible  benefit  that  could  be  derived  from  the 
expenditure,  and  that  all  waste  and  useless  ornamentation  should  be  avoided.  All 
that  has  been  expended,  in  those  States  where  there  are  the  largest  number  of 
hospitals  and  of  the  costliest  character  in  the  country,  vrhen  divided  among  the 
taxpayers,  has  been  shoxim  to  give  so  extremely  small  a sum  to  each,  that  scarcely 
any  one  would  object  to  contribute  his  quota  of  x-/hat  X'/ould  be  required  to  complete 
the  great  work  of  providing  equally  X'rell,  for  all  the  insane  still  x-iithout  proper 
hospital  accommodations. 
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In  giving  the  foregoing  estjiit'te  of  the  cost  of  State  hospitals  for  the 
insane^  it  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  a Larger  expenditure  might  not  be 
made  to  give  accommodations  of  a higher  ordeig  with  arrangements  more  thoroaghJy 
complete  in  their  character,  or  that  it  is  not  often,  really  right,  to  expend 
more,  on  such  institutions.  It  is  rather  wished  to  show  that,  a less  sum  than 
that  m.entioned,  unless  under  peculiarly  favorable  circumstances,  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  supply  what  is  indispensable,  and  a provision  less  than  this,  ought 
not  to  satisfy  any  community. 

There  is  great  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  requiring  a building  commi.ssicn, 
inexperienced  in  the  v/ork  on  hand  as  it  is  apt  to  be,  to  complete  a hospital  in 
the  best  manner  and  at  a specified  smallest  possible  cost;  this  estimated  cost 
being  probably  fixed  by  parties  vfith  as  little  pra.ctical  knovrledge  of  the  subject, 
as  the  members  of  the  coiraaission  themselves.  It  is  pariicuiarly  unfortunate,  if 
v^ithout  any  reference  to  the  completeness  of  the  arrangements,  the  law,  v-dth  its 
other  provisions,  should  couple  the  declaration  that  the  hospital  shall  be 
finished  and  made  ready  for  occupation  by  patients,  for  a specified  sum  for  each, 
especially  if  the  amount  named,  is  less  than  is  justified  by  the  general  experi- 
ence of  v/hat  is  absolutely  necessary,  — for  an  unduly  small  expenditure  per 
patient,  may  be  anything  but  a wise  econono'^. 

During  the  last  half  century  the  variations  in  cost  of  nearly  every  article 
of  living,  and  in  the  amount  paid  for  wages,  building  materials  and  furniture, 
have  been  so  great  and  frequent  as  to  show,  that  estimates  can  only  be  reliably 
applicable  to  the  times  for  which  they  a,re  prepared.  In  the  period  alluded  to 
in  this  volume,  many  of  these  variations  hcive  been  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent,  and 
the  prices  paid  in  the  various  sections  of  the  country  have  been  so  different, 
tha„t  Vj'hile  it  would  be  quite  easy  just  nov;  to  say  vtxat  such  State  hospitals  for 
the  insane  as  have  been  referred  to,  should  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Philadelphia,  at  the  date  when  this  paragraph  is  written,  it  xTOuld  hardly  be 
possible  to  indicate  what  might  be  the  cost  of  their  construction,  or  of  their 
management,  even  a few  years  in  the  future. 

A striking  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  what  has  just  been  said  on 
the  subject  of  the  cost  of  institutions  for  the  insane,  is  shown  in  the  erection 
of  one  of  the  last  hospitals  provided  for  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  In  the 
law  authorizing  the  work,  it  was  required  of  the  Commissioners  to  put  up  a 
building  for  a definite  number  of  patients,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  a specific 
sum  for  each,  and  when  finished  and  handed  over  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  it  was, 
for  this  expenditure,  to  be  complete  in  all  its  arrangements  and  fixtures,  for 
the  best  and  most  economical  treatment  of  its  inmates.  To  give  every  opportunity 
to  do  this,  the  whole  amount  supposed  to  be  required  was  appropriated  in  one  sum, 
and  the  building  was  commenced  under  what  seemed  to  be  most  favorable  auspices. 
Long,  hov/ever,  before  its  completion,  it  became  obvious  to  those  engaged  in  the 
work,  that  vrhat  was  needed,  could  not  be  finished  properly  with  the  appropria- 
tion in  hand.  An  application  was  made  to  the  Legislature  for  as  large  a sum  as 
$170,000,  to  make  up  this  deficiency;  and  this  not  being  granted,  the 
Commissioners  felt  themselves  obliged  to  make  changes  in  their  designs,  which 
although  lessening  the  completeness  of  the  hospital,  would  bring  its  cost  some- 
what nearer  the  amount  of  money  which  was  placed  at  their  disposal.  These 
changes  vrere,  many  of  them,  unfortunate.  One  of  the  buildings  for  excited 


f 
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patients  was  given  up  entii-elj.  ;.oiTiO  buildixigs  v/ere  diminlGhed  in  i.  ■ 
all  arrangements  for  forced  fail  x^entilation  were  abandoned^  the  railroa'-  fo' 
the  distribution  of  food  and  supplies  v;as  not  pul  down,  the  passage  viays 


between  the  different  buildings 


wiiich  v/ero; 


;ome  dista.nce  from  each  o- 


were  left  uncovered  and  unprotected,  the  grounds  remained  in  an  ezceedingl^r 
rough  and  unimpiroved  condition,  without  0,7  patients'  exercising  yar-'s^  and 
without  any  permanent  enci.osure  for  th-  buildings  and  premises^  an':-  wh'-  'isposj 


tion  of  the  drainage  wa: 


iii-i ' 


j.\r'0 


"ided  for;  so  tha.t  on  the  transfer  of  tiie 


hospital  buildings  and  grounds  by  the  Building  Commissioners  to  the  Board  0/ 
Trustees,  the  latter  exhibited  a very  natural  i-eluctance  to  accept  the  same, 
viithout  a clear  understanding  of  their  imperfect  condition,  s.nd  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  a large  amount  of  money  would  be  absolutely  indispensable  to  complete 
them,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  Legislature, 


If  completed  as  planned,  the  cost  would  have  been  not  less  than  $B00,000, 
giving  accommodaticns  for  about  seven  hundred  patients,  at  an  expenditure  of 


$1142  for  each  patient,  or 
if  any,  less  than  ;|70C,G00, 
$1166  per  patient.  The 


finished  as  now  built,  the  cost  cannot  be  much, 
with  accorjffiodaticns  for  six  hundred  patients,  or 
r proposed  was  tSOO  per  patient. 


COSO  origina 


Before  all  these  Improvements  are 
safe  to  say,  that  the  expenditures  wil 
previous  page,  as  the  minimum  of  a pro 
the  insane,  and  this  attempt  to  put  up 
usually  recognized  cost,  v.ill  be  shown 


satisfactorily  finished,  it  is  quite 
1 have  exceeded  the  sum  mentioned  on  a 
]:>er  estimate  for  a State  provision  for 
a good  hospital  for  much  less  than  the 
to  be  a failure. 


In  this  connection  it  may  be  observed  that  another  Pennsylvania  State 
Hospital,  vrhich  is  an  entirely  fireproof  building,  is  now  being  erected  in  the 
most  thoroiigh  manner,  omitting  nothing  that  is  deemed  desirable  for  the  best 
provision  for  the  insane.  And  although  this  viork  has  been  carried  on  under  the 
very  great  disadvantage  of  liraited  appropriations,  so  as  to  retard  or  to  stop 
all  building  operations  v-/hen  VTork  coii3.d  have  been  done  on  the  most  favorable 
terms,  I am  assured,  it  wd.ll  still  be  completed  at  a cost  of  $850,000,  providing 
for  six  huindred  patients,  or  $1416  per  patient. 


The  statement  oT  these  facts  raises  a question  for  the  grave  consideration 
of  legislators,  of  political  economists,  and  of  enlightened  taxpayers  too, 
vrhether  having  the  unfortunate  inmates  of  such  an  institution  secured  from  the 
dangers  and  horrors  of  a conflagration,  would  not  more  than  compensate  for  the 
difference  in  the  first  cost,  — even  if  greater  than  it  is,  between  the  two 
institutions  last  referred,  to. 

The  Department  for  Males  of  the  Penru^lvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
Philadelphia,  as  shown  in  the  frontisxjiece,  v/as  built  beween  1856  and  1859, 

The  lend  on  which  it  was  planed  was  alreadjr  owned  by  the  corporation,  — 
originally  costing  but  |15,000,  and  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  the 
building  and  its  completion  in  every  pert  for  the  accommodation  of  patients 
and  all  employed,  wi'th  stea,ra  heating,  fan  wnntilation,  and  complete  w^ater- 
works,  and  for  a wall  surrounding  fifty  acres  of  pleasure-grounds  and  gardens. 
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^d-th  gate-house,  engine-house,  laundry,  stables,  etc*,  were  derived  entirely 
from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  benevolent  citizens,  mainly  of 
Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania:  this  institution  being  a benevolent  "Corpora- 

tion, devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  afflicted,  and  never  receiving  any  lid  from 
city,  country,  or  State,  The  plan,  as  carried  out  in  all  its  detaiit>,  was 
prepared  by  the  writer,  after  more  than  Wenty  years'  experience  and  not  a little 
reflection  on  the  subject,  and  the  building  v;as  intended  to  embrace  ever;^''thing 
desir.able  in  a hospital  of  this  description,  for  the  best  accommodation  of  tvro 
hundred  and  fifty  patients  and  all  concerned  in  their  care,  Vi'hile  it  vras 
determined  that  the  work  of  every  kind  should  be  done  in  the  most  thorough 
nanner,  it  was  also  resolved  that  no  extravagance  or  iiseless  ornamentation  should 
be  permitted.  That  this  v/as  done  and  \nLth  all  possible  econora^^,  the  writer 
knows  from  personal  observation  and  a direct  supervision  of  the  work  in.  all 
its  stages.  The  cost  for  all  that  has  been  mentioned,  including  sufficient 
new  furniture  to  commence  the  operations  of  the  hospital,  was  ^p355,000,  or 
$1420  per  patient. 

While  speaking  of  the  cost  of  these  buildings,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
state  that  of  some  of  the  additions,  made  to  the  Department  for  Females  of  the 
same  hospital.  The  Infirmary  Ward,  Plates  XI,  XII,  and  XIII,  — vrhich  may  be 
separated  into  six  subdivisions,  — -was  put  up  for  the  accommodation  of  tvrenty 
patients  and  all  persons  required  in  their  care,  V/ith  steam  heating  apparatus 
and  fan  ventilation,  furniture  and  fixtures  of  every  kind,  it  was  completed  for 
the  sum  of  $24,850,  or  $1242,50  per  patient.  This  ward  vr&s  finished  in  1868, 

A Supplementary  Ward,  as  a part  of  the  same  hospital,  Plates  XTJ  and  XV, 
was  also  built  and  furnished,  thoroughly  provided  wi.th  steam  heating  apparatus 
and  fan  ventilation,  — including  a large  boiler,  used  for  additional  work,  — 
gi'vlng  superior  accommodations  for  thirty  patients  and  those  engaged  in  their 
care,  at  a cost  of  $43>289*12,  or  $1442,97  per  patient.  This  building  was 
completed  in  1873* 

A new  ward  now  in  process  of  completion  — similar  to  the  last  in  all  its 
arrangements,  except  that  it  requires  no  boiler  for  generating  steam  for  heat- 
ing and  ventilation,  which  is  secured  from  those  already  in  use,  — it  is 
believed,  will  be  finished  for  about  thirty  per  cent,  less  than  the  amount  last 
named,  ovdLng  ma.inly  to  the  diminution  in  the  price  of  labor  and  materials. 

The  first  two  buildings  mentioned  on  this  page,  were  erected  and  furnished 
from  funds  specially  given  for  the  purpose,  and  are  known  as  the  South  and  North 
Fisher  Wards  — • the  first  being  regarded  as  a good  form  for  an  infirmary  v/ard, 
and  the  last  showing  a convenient  mode  of  making  extensions  to  an  existing 
hospital. 

The  Alabama  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  plan  for  which  was  detailed  in 
the  first  edition  of  this  work.  Plates  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  and  of  which  an 
elevation,  ground  plans,  and  description  are  given  in  the  present  volume,  was 
completed  in  i860,  the  entire  cost  being  rather  less  than  $300,000,  It  was 
originall;^^  intended  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients  and  all  employed  in 
their  care,  but  without  crowding,  it  could  be  rea.dily  made  to  accommodate 
three  hundred  patients;  so  that  the  cost  per  patient,  was  little  if  any  more 
than  the  lowest  sum  named  as  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  a hospital,  that 
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cs.n  properl3^  be  regarded  as  up  to  the  requireiaents  of  our  present  lcnov;ledge  of 
the  subject,  the  minimuin  sum  to  be  expended  for  that  object  being  set  dov.m  as 
$1000  per  patient,  with  a limit  between  that  amount  and  $1500o 

The  mod.ified  linear  plan,  as  sho'^ti  in  Plates  VIII,  IX.,  and  X,  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  patients,  it  is  estimated  by  Mr-o  Sloan.,  can  now  be  built 
in  the  best  manner,  at  or  near  Philadelphia,  for  $350,000,  or  $1400  per  patient, 
while  if  the  last  wing  is  raised  a,nother  story,  the  accoirmodations  will  be  for 
three  hundred  patients,  and  the  cost  for  each  reduced  to  $1250«  The  additional 
cost  of  this  improved  linear  plan,  is  deemed  to  be  fully  justified  by  its 
advantages • 

The  cost  of  other  hospitals  erected  by  Mr.  Sloan,  has  not  exceeded  $1250 
per  patient.  Various  hospitals  on  nearly  the  same  plans,  already  built  or  in 
process  of  erection,  have  not  cost  more,  or  will  not  be  chargeable  with  a 
greater  sum  for  their  completion,  Mhere  the  cost  has  been  less,  the  cheapness 
of  materials  and  other  obvious  reasons  have  accounted  for  the  difference. 


Chapter  LIX, 

Descr.l ; -tion  of  the^  Plates , 

To  render  some  of  the  proposed  arrangements  more  clearly  understood,  and 
to  give  a better  idea  of  the  styles  of  building  which  have  been  recommended, 
the  accompanying  plans  are  introduced.  As  has  been  already  stated,  they  v:ere 
draim  for  hospitals  intended  to  give  ample  accommodations  for  the  officers  of 
the  institutions,  for  all  persons  employed  about  them  in  any  capacity,  and  for 
the  custody  and  best  treatment  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients 
in  each.  These  buildings,  as  will  be  observed,  consist  rna.inly  of  a basement 
and  two  principal  stories  in  every  part,  except  the  centre,  and  the  projecting 
portions  of  the  wings,  which  rise  a few  feet  higher.  On  the  centre  building 
is  a dome,  in  which  are  placed  the  water  tanks  made  of  boiler  iron,  and  which 
should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  20,000  gallons.  In  one  of  the  plans 
are  some  one-story  buildings,  specially  for  excited  patients. 

The  ventilating  shafts  terminate  on  the  projecting  portions  of  the  irings 
and  in  the  central  domes. 

The  centre  buildings  separate  the  two  sexes  — - if  both  are  provided  for 
in  the  same  structure,—  and  on  either  side  of  them  are  three  ranges  of  i/ings. 
The  first  range  is  separated  from  t?ie  centre  building  by  a fireproof  space 
about  ten  feet  wide,  with  movable  glazed  sash,  on  each  side  of  the  passage, 
and  the  other  ranges  either  fall  back  just  far  enough  to  leave  the  corridors 
open  at  both  extremities,  or  they  may  be  placed  a.t  any  further  distance,  not 
exceeding  twenty  feet,  that  may  be  preferred;  or  else,  the  second  range  may 
pass  off  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  as  shown  in  the  frontispiece.  These 
fireproof  spaces  give  great  facilities  for  securing  light  and  air,  and  all 
the  advantages  of  a natural  ventilation,  and  also  for  preventing  the  spread 
of  a fire. 
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This  arrangement  as  vail  be  seen,,  ma.kes  eight  distinct  v/ards  or  classes 
on  each  side  of  the  centre,  exclusive  of  some  additional  provisions  for  very 
noisy  or  violent  patients,  at  the  extreme  ends  of  each  range,  v/hich  last 
gives  great  facilities  for  the  I'emoval  of  patients  who  become  noisy  or 
violent  in  the  other  wards. 

The  illustrations  in  this  volimie  show  elevations  and  ground  plans  for 
three  distinct  forms  of  hospital  buildings,  besides  those  for  insane 
criminals,  detailed  in  Part  Second, 

The  first  plate,  or  frontispiece,  represents  the  Department  for  Males 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insa.ne  at  Philadelphia,  v/hich  vras 
opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  in  1859.  The  next  Plate,  II,  opposite 
the  frontispiece,  shovrs  the  ground  plan  of  the  same  building. 

Plates  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  and  VII,  shox-j-  the  same  elevation  and  ground  plan, 
with  the  same  detailed  description  of  the  linear  form,  as  those  which  vrere 
originally  given  in  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  and  v^hich  were  carried 
out  in  all  their  details  in  the  Alabama  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  less 
thoroughly,  although  retaining  most  of  their  essential  features,  in  many 
other  hospitals  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States « 

Plates  VIII,  IX,  and  X,  shov/  the  elevation,  cellar,  and  plan  of  the 
principal  stor^r  of  a modification  of  the  lastj  the  changes  that  have  been 
made,  involve  little  additional  cost,  and  they  are  believed  to  have  some 
important  advantages,  which  will  be  referred  to  vrhen  giving  a description  of 
ito 


Chapter  LX, 

Description  of  the  Frontispiece  and  Its  Ground  Plano 


The  frontispiece,  Plate  I,  represents  the  elevation  of  a hospital  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  patients,  being  the  plan  adopted  in  1856,  for  the 
Department  of  Males,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
Philadelphia,  vrhen  it  was  decided  to  increase  its  accommodations  by  the 
erection  of  a new  hospital,  and  to  provide  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes » 
This  building  gives  ample  accommodations  for  the  specified  number  of  patients, 
for  the  officers  of  the  institution,  and  for  all  persons  employed  about  the 
establishment.  Such  a building  is  calculated  for  one  or  both  sexes,  but  this 
was  planned  specially  for  a single  sex,  as  there  was  a hospital  of  similar 
size  and  general  character,  and  for  the  same  number  of  patients  of  the  other 
sex  already  on  the  premises;  and  the  plan  was  regarded  as  equally  well  cal- 
culated for  a State  or  corporate  institution.  This  particular  form  of 
building  was  adopted,  mainly  because  the  tract  of  land  on  which  it  was  to  be 
placed,  did  not  admit  of  the  extent  of  structure  required  for  the  linear 
plan,  originally  pi*oposed  in  the  first  edition  of  this  book. 
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The  building  consists  of  a basement  and  tv;o  principal  stories  in  every 
part,  except  the  extreme  portions,  intended  for  the  more  excited  class  of 
patients,  which  are  of  only  one  story.  The  ventilating  shafts  terminate  on 
the  projecting  portions  of  the  wLngs  and  in  the  central  dome.  The  first 
range  of  vrings  on  either  side  of  the  centre  building,  is  separated  from  it 
by  a fireproof  space  ten  feet  wide,  with  movable  glazed  sashes  on  each  side 
of  the  passage  way,  and  the  same  arrangement  is  made  \:here  the  next  range 
comes  in  contact  with  the  first.  This  gives  all  the  space  that  is  required 
for  light  and  the  free  circulation  of  air  between  the  different  ^^rards,  and 
yet  keeps  up  the  proper  proximity  and  all  desirable  facilities  for  passing 
from  one  part  of  the  hospital  to  another,  without  exposure  or  loss  of  time, 
or  unnecessary  labor.  This  arrangement,  as  already  said,  vdll  be  seen  to 
give  eight  distinct  wards  for  each  sex,  exclusive  of  some  additional  provision 
for  very  noisy  or  violent  patients  at  the  extreme  end  of  each  one-story  build- 
ing, or  for  sixteen  classes  if  only  one  sex  is  treated  in  the  building, 

Plate  II  is  the  ground  plan  of  the  building  shown  in  the  frontispiece, 
and  is  opposite  to  it.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  second  section  of  the  wings 
passes  off  at  right  angles  from  the  first,  and  that  the  more  excited  cDass 
of  patients  are  accommodated  in  one-story  structures  with  rooms  only  on  one 
side  of  the  corridors,  and  that  these  are  connected  with  spacious  yards, 
open  in  front,  from  which  there  is  a fine  view  of  the  adjacent  grounds. 

Between  these  yards,  are  the  dining-room  and  work-shop.  This  one-story 
building  on  each  side  is  intended  to  accommodate  four  distinct  classes  of 
the  more  excited  patients,  exclusive  of  the  six  rooms  on  the  small  cross 
halls,  making  two  more  classes  for  those  who  are  specially  violent,  noisy, 

■and  destructive.  This  arrangement  permits  v;hat  is  so  very  important  in  all 
wards  containing  excited  patients  — their  division  into  very  small  companies  — 
the  mingling  of  large  numbers  of  this  class  being  very  subversive  of  good 
order,  and  often  detrimental  to  individual  patients,  especially  when  the 
cases  are  recent. 

The  first  stone  of  this  hospital  was  laid  on  the  7th  of  July,  1656,  and 
it  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  the  2?th  of  October,  1859.  It 
is  situated  on  the  western  side,  and  in  full  view  of  the  building  previously 
in  use,  at  a distance  in  a right  line  of  648  yards,  and  in  the  midst  of  fifty 
acres  of  pleasure-grounds  and  gardens,  the  whole  of  which  are  surrounded  by  a 
substantial  stone  wall,  of  an  average  height  of  ten  and  a half  feet,  the  top 
of  which  is  covered  with  flagging.  The  gate  of  entrance  is  on  an  avenue  100 
feet  wide. 

The  hospital  faces  the  west,  and  consists  of  a centre  building,  with  wings 
running  north  and  south,  making  a front  of  512  feetj  of  other  wings,  connected 
with  each  of  those  just  referred  to,  running  east  a distance  of  16?  feet,  all 
three  stories  high,  and  these  last  having  at  their  extreme  ends  communications 
with  extensive  one-storied  buildings.  All  the  exterior  walls  are  of  stone, 
stuccoed,  and  those  of  the  interior  are  of  brick. 

This  arrangements  gives  provision  for  the  accommodation  of  sixteen  distinct 
classes  of  male  patients  in  this  building,  as  the  same  number  of  classes  of 
females  are  provided  for  in  that  previously  in  use.  Each  one  of  these  sixteen 
wards  has,  besides  the  corridors  for  promenading  and  the  chambers  of  the  patients 
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.niicl  attendants,  a parlor,  a dininp-rooin.,  a baLn-rooT:;,  a \;atcr-cio  n c,  - 

room,  a wash-rooia,  a drvinp- -closet,  a stor'ei'oorr;  tor  brushes  :-.nd  buc'uit:;,  - 
clothtiS-room,  a dunb-'.  alter,  a dust-flue,  and  a st^irv'y  by  vdr'.c’n  person-  r-n 
pass  out  of  doors  or  to  the  contoe  buildina,  -as  rrj  bo  desi'^eri^  v.'ithout 
ooiarunication  vrith  the  other  rards;  and  each  roon  in  the  bull  Mn;-, 
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the  fa.n,  for  v.^arm  or  cool  air,  according  to  the  searcn,  vd  th 
ventilating  trunks  vmich  terminate  in  the  various  ventil: -..ors  on 
of  the  building. 
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The  centre  building  is  115  by  73  feet.  It  has  a handsome  foric  portico 
of  granite,  in  front,  and  is  surinounted  by  a dome  of  good  proportions,  in 
which  are  pla,ced  the  iron  tonks  from  which  the  whole  building  is  supplied 
with  water.  The  Lantern  on  the  done  is  119  feet  from  the  pavement,  and 
from  it  there  is  a be.autiful  panoramic  vie',j  of  the  fertile  and  highly 
improved  surrounding  country,  the  Delav^'are  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  and  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  with  its  many  prominent  objects  of  interest.  In  the 
basement  or  first  stoiy  of  the  centre  building  is  the  ma.in  kitchen,  42  by 
2L,  icct,  in  v.'bich  Ox'-o  improved  arrangements  for  cookings  a scullery,  24  by 
11;  tv:o  storerooms,  each  about  20  by  22  feet;  a trunk-room,  24  by  12  feet; 
a general  clothes-room,  a bread-room,  a dining-room  for  the  officers, 
another  for  the  domestics,  cW  lodging-room  for  the  seamstres-,  another  for 
the  supervisor  of  the  basement,  a stain-ra.y  to  the  main  story,  a dumb-waiter 
lea.ding  from,  the  kitchen  to  the  cellar,  and  another  to  the  upper  roor 


of 


the  centre  building.  The  cellars  under  the  centre  building,  besides  con- 
taining the  hot  air-cha.rbers  for  that  division  of  the  house,  have  three 
distinct  rooms  for  storage,  i/hich  are  ventilated  by  means  of  flues  lefxding 
out  through  the  roof  of  the  house.  In  front  of  the  basement  story,  and 
under  the  steps  and  adjoining  roadway,  are  the  vaults  for  coal  for  the 
kitchen  and  baks-room,  and  the  ice-house,  the  latter  being  ventilated,  like 
the  cellars,  and  ca,rts  are  unloaded  into  both,  through  openings  in  the  blue 
shone  flagging,  which  forms  the  roadvray  upon  the  arches  below  it.  Adjoining 
the  ice-house  is  a small  a.partnent,  v.dth  stone  shelves  for  keeping  food  cool 
in  summer;  and  alongside  of  the  coal-vault  is  a space  for  the  offal  from 
the  kitchen.  There  is  also  a small  kitchen  near  the  scullery,  intended  for 
the  superintoadent ' 3 family,  or  for  making  dishes  for  the  sick,  w^henever  it 
is  required  for  either  of  these  purposes.  In  one  of  the  storerooms  is  a 
dark  apartment,  a;ad  j.n  aaiother  the  tanlcs  for  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases 
for  the  dissolving  apparatus  used  at  the  evening  entertainments. 


On  the  second  or  principsl  story  is  the  lecture-room,  42  by  24  feet, 
in  the  lecturer’s  table  of  v/hich,  vrater,  steam,  and  gas,  for  experimental 
purposes,  have  been  introduced.  It  also  contains  commodious  cases  for 
apparatus,  a.  black  board  running  on  a track  behind  the  cases,  a.nd  a smooth 
surface,  24  by  10  feet,  at  its  eastern  end,  on  which  the  dissolAdng  views 
are  shovrn.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  main  corridor  is  a reception  room 
for  visitors,  and  a.  room  for  visits  to  patients  by  their  friends,  each  being 
24  by  23  feet.  There  are  also  on  this  floor  t"wo  small  rooms  for  more 
pr.ivate  visits,  the  medical  office  and  libraiy,  v;hich  is  also  tho  assistant 
physician's  office,  24  by  14  feet,  \;ith  a small  storeroom,  containing  a sirO-c, 
etc.,  adjoining;  the  lodging-room  for  the  assistant  physician  having  charge 


oC  the  medical  office,  vrith  which  it  commnni  cate? : a general  business 

office,  vfhich  is  also  that  of  the  steward,  24  bj  20  feet;  a manager’s 
room,  24  by  19  feet,  which  is  also  the  principr  1 physic.ian's  private 
office ; 
house ; 


'T 2/(.  by  19  feet,  for  the  use  of  the  officers  of  the 
md  a fireproof  room,  18  by  9 feet,  in  connection  with  the 


parlor. 


general  business  office, 
each  24  by  21  ic 


the  third 
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corridor,  42  by  I6  feet,  ohut  off  from,  the 
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ing  porti.on  by  a ground-glass  partition,  a bath-roor;!,  \jater-closet,  and 
clothes-closets,  Cor  the  i.ise  of  the  family  of  the  superintending  physician. 
There  are  also  on  this  floor,  charrbers  for  the  steward  and  matron,  for  the 
senior  .assistant  physician,  three  others  that  ms.y  be  used  as  deemed  ex- 
pedient, cind  a room,  24  by  11  feet,  lighted  from  the  roof,  a.nd  intended 
for  a general  storeroom  for  the  bedding  and  other  dry  goods  not  actually 
in  use. 


The  main  corridors  of  the  centre  building,  running  east  and  west,  are 
sixteen  feet  viidej  those  rumiing  north  and  south,  in  which  are  the  stair- 
ways, lighted  from  the  •'*oo.f,  are  twelve  feet  wide. 

The  height  of  the  ceiling  of  the  basement  story  in  the  centre  buildin 
and  of  all  pa.rts  of  the  wings  and  one-storied  buildings,  except  the  upper 
story  of  the  wings,  wiiich  is  one  foot  more,  is  twelve  feet.  The  ceilings 
in  the  second  or  principal,  and  in  the  third  story  of  the  centre,  are 
eighteen  feet  high. 
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The  udngs  on  each  side  of  the  centre  buj.lding  are  almost  exactly  a,like 
es'icept  that  on  the  south  side  in  front,  in  the  basement  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  centre,  is  the  ironing- room,  28  by  11  feet,  with  a drying-closet 
attached,  11  by  11  feet,  and  in  the  rear,  the  small  kitchen  already  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  lodging-rooms  of  the  feraale  domestics,  giving  them  the 
great  comfort  and  adve.ntage  of  having  their  apartments  near  their  v/orkj 
while  on  the  north  side,  in  corresponding  positions,  are  the  bake-room,  the 
baker’s  store  and  lodging-rooms,  and  the  lodging- rooms  of  the  hired  men  not 
employed  in  the  wards.  On  this  floor,  on  each  side  of  the  centre,  is  also 
a museum  and  reading-room,  42  by  1/].  feet,  and  accessible  either  from  the 
grounds  or  from  the  inside  of  the  building,  taao  work-rooms  for  the  patients 
two  lodging-rooms  for  persons  employed  in  the  work-rooms,  a bath-room  for 
'che  officers  5.nd  another  for  the  domestics,  two  >rater-closets,  etc.  The 
portion  of  the  wing  just  described,  is  shut  off  from  the  adjoining  part 
(xvhich  constitutes  the  fifth  or  infirraaig^  ward)  by  a thick  ground  glass 
partition;  this  ward  having  in  it  a large  room,  29  by  24  feet,  vrith  a bath 
tub  and  water-closet  in  a.  recess,  another  2/^  by  14  feet,  a third  23  by  11 
feet,  and  five  rooms  11  by  9 feet,  a bathroom,  drying-closet,  and  all  the 
other  conveniences  already  mentioned  as  forming  a part  of  each  irard.  These 
apartments  and  arra-ngements,  making  the  infirmary  vuu’dr,  are  intended  for 
patients  v/ho  are  particularly  ill,  and  idio  require  special  quiet  and 
secl.uoion,  v.rhere  they  may  be  visited,  if  deemed  expedient,  by  their  friends 
without  a.nnoyance  to  others,  or  interference  v;ith  the  discipline  of  the 
house. 
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Besides  the  fifth  vrard.  just  describee^,  and  vhich  is  on  the  first  floor, 
i,ne  on  each  side  of  the  centi'e  two  other  stories , each  o_  v.hich  consti- 
and  with  :-.ll  the  conveniences  air'- "-dy  referred  to.  The  rooiris 


^M'arc 


8-e  an-anoed'on  both  sides  of  the  corridors,  which  are  brelve  feet  wide,  and 
hive  thei?  extrene  ends  :nostly  filled  with  rla:  wherever  one  wing 


joins  another 


>r  a 


ing  joins  the  centre  buildii'ig,  there  is  entirely  aci 


•OSS 

■sh 


it  an  open  smee  for  light  and  air,  eight  feet  wide, _ glared  with  snail 
from  near  the  floor  to  the  ceiling^  and  in  the  rrdddle  of  each  Yarl,^  on  one 
side,  is  a similar  ooen  space.  These  spaces  nay  oe  decorated  with  xlowering 
olants,  birds,  small  jets  of  water  or  other  objects  of  interest,  which,  in 
excited  wrards,  may  be  guarded  by  ornamental  wire-work,  or  ihey^may  be  used 
as  sitting-rooms  for  the  patients,  Bach  story  of  the  return  lin^s  malces  a 
wrnrd  similar  to  those  just  described. 

Passing  from  the  return  wings  into  the  supervisor’s ^oif ice,  the  one- 
storied buildings  are  res.ched,  Bach  of  these  has  prevision  for  tv.enty-six 
patients  and  si:i  attendants,  and  eveiy  arrangement  for  their  comfort.  The 

rooms  are  h«re  oi 


on 


side  01 


corridoz’  u 


en  feet  ■■•ride,  -^nd  at  the  end  of 
rross  hall,  in  wiiich  are  three 


each  of  those  r'unniri^  lov'ards  the  ease  is 

rooms  intended  particularly  for  patients  who  from  any  cause  may  require 
special  seclusion.  One  of  the  main  hall-  may  be  used  for  dining,  and  the 
other  as  a sitting-room.  Between  trie  dining-halls  of  these  tvro  vrards  (the 
seventh  and  eighth),  and  made  private  by  sliding  doors,  are  four  rooms  intended 
for  excited  patients,  viho  h?.ve  special  attendvints.  Opposite  onese  last  is  a 
room  110  by  14  feet,  with  a.n  arched  ceiling  15  feet  hign,  vitn  ^ sl-cy lights  cxnd 
vrindoZ'j-s  out  of  reach,  intended  to  be  used  in  one  part  as  a dining-room,  ^d 
in  the  other  as  a kind  of  gyuinasium  or  vroric-room,  and  accessible  ^ either  from 
the  adjacent  garden  and  yards,  or  directly  from  the  wrards;  and  in  the ^ story 
below  this  ™ mainly  under  ground  -- - is  a room  of  the  same  si'ze,  in  which  are 
tw^o  fine  bowling  alleys,  with  reading-tables,  etc.  Both  these  rooms  may  be 
well  lighted  with  gas,  and  wranmed  by  steam-pipes,  so  that  they  can  be  comfort- 
ably used  in  the  evening  as  well  as  by  day,  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

The  arrangement  of  these  one-storied  buildings  makes  for  each  twro  very 
pleasant  yards,  in  size  110  by  54  feet,  surrounded  by  broad  flagstone  pave- 
ments, and  having  grass  in  the  centre,  with  an  open  iron  palisade  in  front, 
giving  a distinct,  though  sufficiently  distant  view  of  two  of  the  most 
tra.velled  roads  in  the  vicinity.  This  permits  for  each  one— story  building 
five  classes  of  excited  patients,  exclusive  of  the  three  rooms  at  the ^extreme 
ends  already  referred  to.  There  is  also  a yard,  343  by  72  feet,  adjoining 
each  sixth  ward,  fitted  up  as  the  others,  and  planted  with  shade-trees.  Brick 
pavements  also  surround  the  entire  building,  making,  with  those  just  referred 
to  and  those  in  front,  a continuous  dry  vxalk  of  6152  feet,  exclusive  of  more 
tha.il  c.  mile  of  board  wraH-cs , on  the  grounds . 

The  height  of  the  ceilings  throughout  the  building,  and  the  size  of ^ the 
parlors  a.nd  of  all  the  rooms  in  the  centre  building,  have  been  already  given. 
The  ordinary  size  of  the  patients'  lodging-rooms  is  9 by  11  feet,  while  there 
are  others  in  each  ward  of  a much  la.rger  size,  some  of  w.^hich  have  communica.ting 
doors,  3-nd  are  intended  for  patients  i.'ho  desire  a.  parlor  as  well  as  a chamber, 
or  for  those  having  special  attendants.  The  parlors  in  the  first  and  third 
vzards  are  33  by  24  feet,  and  in  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  they  are  23 
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by  30  feet.  The  dining-rooms  are  generally  23  by  1?  feet.  The  bath-rooms 
are  mostly  9 by  11  feet.  Sixteen  rooms  in  each  one-storied  building  have 
water-closets  in  them,  firnily  secured  to  the  floor,  and  with  a strong 
downward  draught.  The  sides  of  doors  and  windoi/e  in  patients'  rooms  are 
generally  rounded,  by  being  built  of  brick  made  expressly  for  the  purpose, 
and  smoothly  plastered. 

As  already  stated,  the  entrn.nce  to  the  hospital  is  from  an  avenue 
100  feet  wide.  The  gatekeeper's  lodge  has  tvro  comfortable  rooms  on  the 
north,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gatev/ay  is  a pathological  room, 
and  another  for  tools  used  about  the  grounds.  Brick  paths  on  either  side 
of  the  main  roadway  lead  to  the  centre  building,  and  the  space  in  front, 
planted  v;ith  evergreen  and  ornamental  trees,  and  having  a fountain  in  the 
central  grass-plot,  is  325  by  175  feet.  From  the  front  platform  eight 
steps  lead  up  to  the  vestibule,  and  seven  steps  inside  of  the  building  to 
the  level  of  the  principal  floor.  Visitors  passing  into  the  centre  building 
may  go  out  upon  a pleasant  balcony  on  its  eastern  side,  and  overlook  the 
improvements  in  that  direction,  but  they  cannot  pass  through  the  grounds. 

Ten  steps  descend  from  the  roadway  to  the  pavement  around  the  base- 
ment, which,  except  immediately  at  the  front  of  the  centre,  where  it  is 
surrounded  by  a vmde.  area,  with  sodded  banlcs,  is  everjn^here  above  ground. 

There  is  also  a gate  on  Market  Street,  near  the  engine-house,  used 
for  bringing  in  coal  or  other  hea'v^”  articles,  and  another  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  grounds,  for  the  use  of  the  officers  of  the  hospital  onl^^. 

The  engine-house,  71  feet  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  hospital 
building^  is  a substantia.1  stone  structure,  70  by  64  feet,  and  tvro  stories 
in  height.  The  character  of  the  ground  is  such  that  carts  are  driven  into 
the  second  story  to  discharge  uhe  coal  directly  inuo  the  vaults  belo^-i,  and 
the  level  of  the  railroad  in  the  cellar  of  the  hospital  brings  it  upon  the 
second  floor  of  the  engine  house. 

The  first  story,  on  the  level  of  the  ground  on  its  southern  and 
eastern  sides,  has  vaults  capable  of  containing  near  500  tons  of  coal. 
Adjoining  these  vaults  is  the  boiler-room,  30  by  17  feet,  opening  into 
the  engineer's  work-room,  in  which  are  placed  la.thes,  grindstones,  pipe- 
cutting machines,  etc,,  driven  by  the  engines  in  the  engine-room,  which 
is  23  by  19  feet  in  size,  and  separated  from  the  last  by  a glass  partition; 
xvhile  further  west,  also  separated  by  glazed  acindows  and  doors,  is  the  fan- 
room  and  the  tower  for  supplying  fresh  air  to  the  main  duct,  which  leads 
from  it,  through  the  entire  building.  The  height  of  ceiling  in  this  story 
is  17  feet,  and  it  is  arched  over  the  engine-room  and  the  engineer's  work- 
room, so  as  to  give  a proper  support  to  the  stone  floor  of  the  room  above. 

In  the  second  story  of  this  building,  into  which  the  railroad  passes,  is 
the  wash-room,  27  by  24  feet;  the  room  for  assorting  and  folding  clothes, 

7d\.  by  1Z(.  feet;  the  mangle-room,  43  by  feet;  the  drying-closet,  occupy- 
ing a space  26  by  13  feet;  a water-closet;  and  a large  room  over  the  coal- 
vaults  and  boilers,  surrounded  by  movable  blinds,  and  intended  for  drying 
clothes  without  the  use  of  artificial  heat,  for  making  soap,  etc. 


9 


The  carpenter  shop,  36  by  50  feet,  is 
h5  feet  from  the  enpine-house,  from  irhich 
it  in  mdnter.  It  has  t'.TO  rooms  belov:,  and 


of  fra..te,  cvo  stories  hiph,  end 
steam  iu£.y  be  t?ken  for  v:arminp 
a sin;  le  ]mrse  one  above. 


The  carriage-house  and  stables  make  a neat  stone  structure,  57  by  36 
feet,  and  tv:o  stories  high.  It  has  accommodations  for  sim  horses  and  as 
many  cov;s,  and  for  the  carriages  required  for  the  different  purposes  of 
the  institution.  The  lovrer  floor  is  of  cement,  brick,  or  blue  stone.  The 
piggery  is  in  the  yard  in  the  rear  of  the  stables,  and  there  is  a carrj.age- 
yard  in  front,  both  being  surrounded  by  a stone  viall,  and  supplied  uith  hy- 
drants and  other  conveniences , 


The  other  arrangements  correspond  so  nearly  v:ith  vdiat  have  been 
detailed  as  essentials  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  it  does  not  seem 
necessa.rj^  to  give  a description  of  most  of  them. 

Tnere  is  no  fire  used  in  any  part  of  the  hospital  for  heating,  although 
provision  for  open  fires  has  been  made  in  all  the  parlors  and  in  many  of  the 
other  large  x’ooms,  should  such  an  arrangem^ent  ever  be  deemed  desirable.  The 
only  fires  kept  up  in  the  building  are  those  in  the  kitchens,  bake  and 
ironi.ng-roomis , 


In  the  boiler-room  at  the  engine-house  there  are  three  large  tubular 
boilers.  Each  of  these  has  a furnace  5 feet  3 inches  vide  by  5 feet  3 
inches  long,  and  7 feet  4 inches  high.  The  shell  is  17  feet  S inches  long 
by  4 feet  6 inches  in  diameter,  the  combustion  chamber  is  4 feet  long,  and 
there  are  96  tubes  2g  inches  in  diamxeter  and  11  feet  long.  The  total  heating 
surface  for  each  boiler  is  744  sq_uare  feet.  The  grate  surface  is  20-3/4 
square  feet.  The  escaping  gases  enter  a common  flue,  and  the  draft  can  be 
regulated  by  a damper  at  the  back  end  of  each  boiler,  or  the  supply  of  air 
graduated  by  a register  in  the  ashpit  door. 


These  boilers  furnish  steam  for  warming  the  entire  hospital,  for  driving 
all  the  machinery,  for  pumping  v;ater,  and  for  ventilation,  washing,  cooking, 
etc.  They  are  so  arranged  that  one  or  all  may  be  used  at  pleasure,  either 
for  heating  or  driving  the  machinery?'.  The  steam  is  carried  from  them,  in  a 
five-inch  vrelded  iron  pipe,  and  after  reaching  the  hospital  building,  it  is 
distributed  in  eighty- three  air-chambers,  placed  in  its  cellar,  with  direct 
flues  leading  from  them  to  the  apartments  above.  The  gases  from  the  boiler 
fires  pass  through  an  under-ground  flue,  four  feet  wide  and  sloe  feet  high, 
ascending  31  feet  in  its  course,  till  it  comes  at  a.  distance  of  557  feet, 
to  the  foot  of  the  m.ain  chimmey,  vrhich  rises  76  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  The  chimney  is  built  double,  the  interior  being  round,  form.ed 
of  hard  brick,  without  pargeting,  sim  feet  in  diameter  in  the  clear  from 
bottom  to  top,  the  latter  being  formed  of  cast-iron,  while  the  foundation 
is  of  pointed  stone-work  to  a height  of  eleven  feet,  and  the  rem.ainder  of 
presoed  brick.  The  under-ground  flue  alluded  to,  contains  the  main  steam- 
pipe  until  it  reaches  the  nearest  point  of  the  building,  and  also  that 
portion  of  the  branch  steam.pipe  v;hich  is  carried  to  the  north  section  of 
the  hospital.  This  flue  is  immediately  over  the  main  culvert. 
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This  chirnney  is  nade  the  ventilating  pcMac  for  securing  a strong  dowi'.:ard 
draught  of  air  through  all  the  i^ater-closets urinals,  sinics,  and  bath-tubs  in 
the  entire  establishj-nent,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  placed  in  a central  position 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  building. 


Tno  coils  for  heating  are  composed  of  ireldrO  irni  nipes,  three-quarters  or 
one  inch  in  diameter,  auid  arc  in  tvro  sections  in  all  the  ^i?"“Char;;bers,  so  t'*.  t 
one  or  both  may  be  used,  according  to  the  seventy  of  ^he  iveathero 


In  the  engine-room  s.re  two ’iTcyrizontal  high-pressure  steam-engines,  of  fine 
finish.  They  are  exactly  alj.ke,  each  having  a cylinder  10  inches  in  diameter, 
a,nd  a stroke  of  24  inches..  They  are  so  a.rranged  that  either  iriay  be  substituted 
for  the  other,  and  one  may  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  both  in  case  of  emergency. 
Ordinarily  one  drives  the  fan,  eaid  is  therefore  a part  of  the  ventilating 
a-pparatus,  vrhile  the  second  drives  all  the  other  machinery.  The  fan,  of  the 
fJashington  pattern,  is  of  cast-iron,  its  extreme  diameter  being  16  feet,  and 
its  grea,test  vddth  4 feet,  receiving  air  on  both  sides,  through  openings  12 
feet  in  diameter.  It  is  driven  directly  from  the  shaft  of  the  engine,  and  its 
revolutions  va,ry  fi-oni  30  tc  60  per  minute,  accordj^ng  to  the  requirements  of  the 
house.  The  fresh  air  is  received  from  a tower,  40  feet  high,  so  that  all  surface 
ejdsalations  are  avoided,  and  is  then  forced  through  a duct,  which  at  its  commence- 
ment is  Og  by  IO5  feet,  into  the  extreme  parts  of  the  building.  From  the  cold 
air-duct,  openings  lead  into  the  different  warm  air=chambers,  which  in  the  one- 
storied buildings  are  covered  with  slate,  but  in  all  other  parts  of  the  hospital 
these  chambers  and  air-ducts  are  arched  with  brick,  laid  viith  smooth  joints. 

The  v..rarm  air  in  nearly  all  cases  is  .admitted  near  the  floor,  and  the  ventilators 
open  near  the  ceiling,  always  in  the  interior  walls.  The  only  exception  to  this 
arrangement  is  in  the  one-storied  buildings,  where,  in  the  patients’  rooms,  the 
warm  air  is  admitted  above,  and  the  ventilators  are  taken  off  near  the  floor. 

All  the  ventilating  flues  terminate  in  the  attic  in  close  ducts,  either  of  brick 
or  wood,  smoothly  plastered,  increasing  in  size  about  thirty  per  cent,  more 
rapidlj'"  than  the  capacity  of  the  i4aes  entering  them,  and  by  which,  through  the 
different  belvederes  on  the  roof,  they  communicate  with  the  external  atmosphere. 
In  the  centre  building  the  ventilation  is  through  the  main  dome. 


All  the  cooking  is  done  in  the  central  kitchen,  v/hich  has  in  it  a large 
range,  with  three  fires  and  three  ovens,  a broiler,  a rotary  roaster,  a double 
iron  stea.mer  capable  of  containing  ninety  gallons,  a smaller  one,  iron  outside 
and  copper-tinned  on  the  inside,  that  will  hold  forty-five  gallons,  and  six  tin 
steainers  for  vegetables,  besides  the  vessels  for  making  tea  and  coffee.  The 
food  prepared  in  this  room  is  put  into  closed  tin  boxes,  xvhich  are  lowered  by 
a dumb-w’-aiter  to  the  car  standing  on  the  track  of  the  railroad,  under  the 
kitchen,  and  which  passes  thence  to  each  end  of  the  building  and  to  the  engine- 
hou.se,  and  it  is  thus  conveyed  to  the  bottom  of  the  various  dumb-vaaiters,  which 
lead  directly  to  the  different  dining-rooms  above,  of  v;hich,  as  before  remarked, 
there  is  one  for  each  ward.  Each  dining-room  has  a stearrb-table,  with  carving 
dishes  on  it,  a.nd  abundant  provision  for  keeping  meats  and  vegetables  warm  as 
long  as  may  be  desired.  The  dumb-waiters  are  all  controlled  by  the  person 
having  charge  of  the  railroad?  they  are  moved  by  a crank  and  whee],  and  wire- 
rope  is  substituted  for  that  commonly  used. 
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he  railroad  is  an  indispensable  pav’t  of  the  arranger.ents  for 


an 


good,  s5y  Its  use  a meal  may  be  delivered  in  all  the  ’vard  dining-roorns  (eight 
in  nuiaber)  on  one  side  the  e:ctreine  ones  being  ffO  feet  dist-.nt  ™ in  -en 

minutes  after  lea.ving  the  kitch'iij  or  vith  one  oar,  in  o.ll  the  sinteen,  in 
Wenty-five  minutes.  It  also  forms  a veiy  oonveniera.  mode  of  transporting 
articles  from  one  section  of  the  building  to  another^  of  carrying  clothes  to 


and  from  the  laundiys,  and  the  soace  occupied  by  it  also  gives  a pi'otected 


pas s a.go-, ;ay  i rom 
xhich  oersons  vis 


the  centre  builring  to  the 


■-inn  their  friend; 


in 


nng 
’oom 


rie”"ho’'-i 


barn,  a.nd  wor::,:.hop. 


for  th; 


purpose 


between  thvS  sixth  and  seo'^enth  v^ards,  can  pass  through  vrithcut  interference 
v'jith  t?ie  patients  or  their  apartments  above. 


Originally  furnished  vrith  very  complete  rjian;ping  armaro.ous,  the  hospital 
nov-r  receives  its  supply  of  vra,ter  from  the  city  resero'oir  on  George’s  Kill, 


a.nd  of  gas  for 


.ghting  the  building  from  thn 


cit'^ 


\ro2 


he  importance  of  pi’oviding  for  the  extinyiishment  oJ 


Lccidental  fires, 


no  I ires  are  requirea 


makes  it  prope  r 'to  state,  -i'-hat,  as  already  mentioned, 
in  the  building  for  wamdieg  it,  and  ths„t  gas  is  used  for  lighting,  h'herever 
one  wing  coirL-es  in  contact  -^-rith  ano'bher,  or  vlth  the  centre  building,  all  the 
openings  in  the  v/alls,  which  extend  up  through  the  slate  roof,  have  iron 
doors  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  -vrooden  ones,  and  which  may  be  closed  at 
pleasure.  The  floors  of  the  kitchen  and  bake-room,  in  vrhich  alone  fire  is 
used,  are  of  German  flagstone  laid  on  brick  arches,  a.nd  all  the  staimsays 
in  the  ^'ings  are  fireproof.  It  is  intended  that  there  should  always  be 
about  20,000  gallons  of  water  in  the  tanks  in  the  dome  of  the  centre  building, 
and  15,000  gallons  per  hour  may  be  placed  there  by  'the  p-umping- engines,  which 
are  still  kept  ready  for  use,  A standpipe  connected  vri_th  this  reservoir 
passes  into  every  story  and  into  every  ward,  in  all  of  I’/hich  it  is  intended 
to  have  a piece  of  hose  constantly  attached,  so  that  by  simply  ’turning  a 
stopcock,  water  may  be  put  on  a fire  almost  as  scon  as  discovered.  A steara- 
piae  also  passes  up  into  the  attic  of  each  wing,  and  as  one  of  the  la.rge 
boilers  is  consta.ntly  fired  up,  steam  may  at  any  moment  be  let  into  the 
building  by  simply  turning  a valve  in  the  cellar.  Hose  is  also  kept  near 
the  steam-pumps,  so  that  it  may  be  prom.pt Ij?-  attached,  and  water  thro'.-rn  on 
the  barn,  carpenter  shop,  engine-house,  and  contiguous  parts  of  the  hospital. 

A watch.man  is  constantly  passing  through  the  house  at  flight,  and  by  means  of 
two  watch-cocks,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining,  not  only  how  often 
the  wards  a,re  visited,  b’ut  almost  the  moment  of  each  visit,  and  of  course 
the  tim.e  taken  in  passing  from  one  ward  to  another. 


The  clothing,  bedding,  etc,,  collected  in  the  different  wards,  after 
being  sent  to  the  cellar,  are  conveyed  from  that  point  by  the  railroad  to 
the  room  for  assorting  clothes  in  the  engine-house,  and  thence  into  the 
large  wash-room,  vrhere,  besides  the  usual  ’mashing,  rinsing,  and  blue  tubs 
and  the  soap  va.t,  are  various  washing-machines,  in  which  six  different  ':inds 
of  clothes  can  be  washed  at  the  same  time,  and  a centrifugal  ‘wringer,  all  of 


whi 


h are  driven  by  one  of  the  steam-engines 


From  the  wringer  the  washed 


articles  a're  taken  to  the  drying-closet,  in  ’which,  by  means  of  the  heat 
derived  f’rom  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engines,  passing  through  a large  amount 
of  cast-iron  pipe,  and  of  fresh  air  from  the  fan,  they  are  in  a very  fev; 
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minutes  made  ready  for  the  mangle  (also  driven  by  stea.n  ;.>ov;er),  or  folded  and 
taken  by  the  railroad  to  the  ironing-room  near  the  centre  building,  to  vdiich 
they  are  raised  by  the  dumb-xi;aiter  ali’eady  referred  to,  or  are  sent  directly 
to  the  principal  clothes-room,  from  v.daich  they  arc  distributed  by  th'-.  ' 

route,  as  they  may  be  required  in  the  wards,  -'1  the  di'^’isions  ox  the  ^msh- 
ing  machines,  and  of  the  rinsing  and  washing  tubs,  have  hot  and  cold  c.^ater  and 
steam  introduced  directly  into  them,  and  the  v;ater  from  them  all  is  car'-'ied 
off  under  the  stone  floor  of  the  room  to  one  of  the  iron  columns  belo'.-r,  through 
which  it  pa.sses  into  the  culvert  cn  the  outside  of  the  building. 


The  amount  of  money  pa,id  on  account  of  this  building  and  its  varied 
fixtures  and  arrangements,  was  $355^000,  Of  this  total  sux,  120,276.28 
■:ere  for  the  boundary  wall  and  gate-house,  -1p22/:.]  .46  for  the  carriage-house 
and  stabling,  $800  for  the  carpenter-shop,  $4456.03  for  ma.chinery  of  different 
kinds,  $23,612.37  for  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  $15,201.47  for 
grading  for  the  building,  planting,  and  improving  the  grounds,  and  $10,441.73 
for  furniture,  the  latter  being  in  addition  to  what  was  taken  from  the  other 
building , 


Before  closing  this  notice  of  the  Fennsylvsnia  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state  that  the  completion  of  this  new  building 
allows  the  institution  to  carry  out,  under  very  favorable  circumstances, 
what  has  for  many  years  past  been  gradually  gaining  favor  with  some  of  the 
most  experienced  medical  officers  of  American  hospitals  for  the  insane  — 
a provision  for  the  treatment  of  male  and  female  patients  in  entirely 
separate  buildings. 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  arrangement  in  no  way  inter- 
feres with  the  humanizing  influence  for  men,  of  suitable  associations  between 
the  sexes;  but  intimacies  of  this  kind  between  patients  ought  always  to  be 
guarded  aga.inst.  It  certainly  will  be  agreeable  a.nd  profitable  to  all,  that 
these  influences  should  be  exercised  by  those  vfno  are  of  sound  mind  and 
discreet  demeanor,  rather  than  hy  those  vrhose  impaired  intelligence  or  want 
of  self-control  has  compelled  them  to  claim  the  benefits  resulting  from  a 
residence  in  the  hospital.  So  far  as  I am  aware,  there  is  not  a single 
advanta.ge  in  han'-ing  the  tvro  sexes  when  insane,  in  the  sane  building,  and  it 
requires  little  observation  to  know  that  there  are  many  and  often  not 
trifling  disadvanta.ges;  while  their  separation  will  not  only  render  the 
classification  more  complete,  but  permit  for  both  the  removal  of  many 
restrictions  that  could  not  othervrise  be  dispensed  with. 

So  satisfactory  has  this  building  proved,  that  nov.’',  after  twenty  years* 
use,  this  plan  would  be  repeated  in  all  its  details,  vdth  only  a few  slight 
niodific3.tions,  these  being  simply  raising  the  building  one  more  step  from 
the  ground,  using  cem.ent  in  all  the  cellar  walls,  putting  in  an  additional 
■v;ater-closet  for  each  x^rard,  securing  a more  absolute  subdivision  of  the 
excited  pa.tients,  in  the  one-storied  budldings,  so  as  to  have  at  least 
four  classes  on  each  side  unavoidably,  instead  of  as  now,  possiblj’',  axid 
putting  bay  v.dndows  throughout  the  building  at  the  ends  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  different  halls. 
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Ch'.pter  L2I 

Description  oi  a Linear  Plan  of  Hos 'atal  for  one  Iiisane* 


Plate  III  gives  a perspective  view  of  the  entire  erruoture^  as  built  in 
Alabama,  It  will  be  observed  that  the  usual  portico^  with  high  fru-ghts  of 
steps,  has  been  dispensed  ’.'ith  as  being  costlj,  destroying  the  usi  'ulness  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  building,  and  if  too  lofty,  sometiin.es  not  r.articular- 
ly  appropriate  for  a stmeture  of  this  character.  The  double  veranda,  which 
has  been  substituted,  is  made  of  iron,  and  being  sire  feet  •'pl.de,  ’-Lalies  a good 
protection  to  persons  getting  into  or  out  of  carriages  in  vret  v.’-eather,  and 
fonns  a not  unsightly  appendage  to  the  building.  The  wbyle  of  dome  for  the 
centre  building,  and  the  varied  forms  of  termination  of  the  several  ve'ntilating 
shafts,  are  left  as  dravn  by  the  architect,  with  the  single  remark,  that  if 
deemed  expedient,  they  may  be  replaced  by  less  costl^^  arrangements.  The 
finish  on  the  front,  and  that  of  the  projections  on  the  roof,  are  so  much 
matters  of  t.asts,  having  o.nly  a very  incidental  relation  to  the  welfare  of 
the  patients,  that  their  details  are  not  considered  of  special  importance 
in  this  connection* 


Plate  IV  represents  the  cellar  of  the  same  building,  excavated  through- 
out its  whole  extent  to  the  depth  of  seven  and  a half  feet  below  the  floor 
of  the  first  story.  The  central  passage  (a)  is  the  fresh-air  chamber, 
extending  through  the  entire  building,  end  in  which  the  radiating  steam- 
pipes,  or  cast-iron  radiators,  are  placed.  The  spa,ce  on  one  side  of  this 
chamber  is  for  a cold-air  reservoir,  into  v/hich,  if  no  fan  is  used,  the 
external  atmosphere  is  admitted  through  a portion  of  the  windov/s  raa.rked  on 
the  o\:tside  of  the  building.  On  the  other  side  is  a railroad  (R.R.)  for 
conve^ulng  food  from  the  kitchen  to  'the  different  dumb-waiters  between  it  a'nd 
the  extreme  x^ings. 


Plate  V sho^'j's  the  basement  or  first  stoip^,  which  is  raised  three  steps 
above  the  ground.  This  height  is  abundant,  and  gives  ample  light  for  putting 
in  or  repairing  heating  fix'tures.  In  the  centre  is  the  principal  entrance, 
with  a broad  flight  of  easy  steps  leading  to  the  main  story  above.  On  one 
side  of  this  entrance  in  front,  is  a reception  room  for  patients  (a),  and 
back  of  it  is  the  stex/ard’ o cha.iriber  (b),  on  the  opposite  side  is  a parlor 
and  dining  room  for  the  stevrard  and  matron  (c),  and  back  of  this,  the  rntron’s 
chamber  (d).  These  rooms  are  shut  off  from  those  in  the  rear  by  a glazed 
partition.  In  'the  rear,  on  one  side,  is  the  main  kitchen  (e),  and  a store- 
room (f)]  on  the  other  side,  a small  kitchen  (g),  a store-room  (h),  and  a 
dining-room  (i)  for  the  female  domestics  and  the  hired  men  employed  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  garden.  There  are  also  tvro  water-closets  in  this  story  of 
the  centre  building,  and  one  on  either  side  of  'the  centre. 

In  the  first  ra'nge  of  wings  nejct  the  centre  on  one  side,  are  two  work- 
rooms for  the  female  patients  (k),  two  store-rooms  for  inaterials  used  and 
for  articles  manufactured  in  them  (n),  'two  chambers  for  the  superintendents 
of  the  wo.rk-rooras  (m),  two  ordinary  store-rooms  (n),  a bath-room  end  two 
water-closets,  and  the  rem3,ining  small  rooms  e.re  the  chambers  of  the  female 
domestics  em.ployed.  on  the  premises.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  hired 
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viork  people  — to  the  female  domestics  especially 
rooms  should  be  easily  accessible,  and  that  they 
necessary  labor  of  going  up  to  the  nt+ics  or  to  s 
building  for  change  of  clothing.  The  large  rcoju 
of  the  infirmaries  for  sick  v^romen,  especially  for 
be  much  visited  by  their  friends  or  others,  maki'"; 
desirable. 


the  D their  lodgin_- 
should  be  saved  the  un- 
cme  distant  part  of  the 
(q)  is  intonded  for  one 


those  I'.i'io  are  likely  to 
M ec..jy  access  particularly 


Freed 
the  males. 


;sly  the 
so  that 


ame  arrangements  vdll  be  found  on 
a description  of  one 


throughout 


"C  XlG 

„ , - .ojy  .: 
blU  i j. 


side  occupied  by 
ces  for  both. 


The  second  range  of  wings  on  this  story  constitutee  the  seventh  ward 
for  patients,  and  the  third  range  the  eighth  ivard . In  both  these,  (r)  is 
the  parlor,  (s)  the  dining-room,  (t)  the  associated  dormitory  or  large  room 
for  a single  patient  and  attendant,  (u)  is  an  attendant's  chamber,  and  (o)  a 
bath  and  wash-room.  The  water-closets,  sink-rooms,  clothes-rooms,  drying- 
rooms,  dumb-waiters,  dust-flues,  soiled  clothes  hoppers,  flues  for  ventilation 
of  water-closets,  rooms  for  the  water-pipes,  and  all  the  other  conveniences 
suggested  in  tlie  foregoing  pages,  have  been  provided  for  in  the  larger  plan, 
but  its  reduction  to  the  siae  of  a single  page,  has  prevented  their  being 
distinct  enough  to  have  a separate  reference.  They  are  nearly  all  arranged 
for  the  accommodation  of  every  ward,  and  those  for  two  contiguous  wards  are 
grouped  togeUier  as  far  as  practicable. 


J-  G, 


+• 


At  the  extreme  end  of  the  eighth  ward,  and  of  those  immediately  above 
he  third  and  sixth,  will  be  found  on  ea.ch  side  of  the  main  corridor, 
three  single  rooms,  — being  six  for  each  adjoining  ward,  — ’.'hich  open  on 
a pri\''at3  passage-way,  and  are  intended  for*  the  most  violent  and  noisy  on 
the  corresponding  floor  or  for  those  whom,  for  an;y  reason,  it  is  desirable 
to  have  particularly  secluded.  In  these  rooms  are  close  stools,  strongly 
secured  to  the  floor  and  wall,  with  a strong  downward  ventilation,  through 
v:hich  the  water  is  allowed  to  pass  only  as  controlled  by  the  attendants. 


Plate  Vi  represents  the  second  or  main  story  throughout.  In  the  centre 
in  front,  on  one  side  is  a parlor  (a),  behind  it,  a room  for  visitors  to 
female  patients  (b),  on  the  other  side,  a managers'  room  (c),  and  behind  it, 
a room  for  visitors  to  male  patients  (d) . Both  the  rooms  for  visitors  to 
patients,  communicate  directly  with  the  adjoining  wards.  In  the  rear,  on 
one  side,  is  the  general  business  office  (f);  on  the  opposite  side,  is  the 
apothecary  chop  and  generOol  library  (g),  and  adjoining  it,  the  chamber  of 
the  assistant  physician  and  apothecary  (h),  A small  v;indow  forms  a iiBans  of 
communication  between  the  apothecary  shop  and  general  business  office,  and 
the  vrai'ds  of  their  respective  sides,  through  the  dining-rooms  (s),  so  that 
those  employed  among  the  patients  may  always  communicate  with  the  officers 
in  the  centre  without  lea^ring  the  wards.  The  fireproof  safe  is  on  this 
story. 


Adjoining  the  centre  building  in  this  story  is  the  fourth  ward;  beyond 
it,  in  the  next  range,  is  the  fifth,  and  in  the  extreme  range  is  the  siszth 
ward.  The  general  arrangements  of  all  these  are  the  same,  as  have  been 
airead3^  described  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  wards. 
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This  plate  also  represents  the  story  above  in  the  wings  throughout,  as 
it  is  exactly  like  those  below j,  making  the  first,  second,  and  third  wards. 

The  dining-rooms  (s)  of  the  first  and  fourth  wards,  are  in  the  adjoining  parts 
of  the  centre  building.  The  arrangements  of  the  third  story  of  the  centre 
building  will  be  shown  in  the  next  plate.  The  stairvj'ays  for  the  wards  next 
the  centre  have  been  omitted  in  this  plate,  but  they  correspond  with  those 
shown  in  Plate  V, 

Plate  VII  shows  the  third  story  of  the  centre  building,  and  the  fourth 
story  of  the  projecting  portions  of  the  wings.  All  the  rooms  in  the  front 
of  the  centre  building,  including  bath-room,  water-closet,  etc.,  are  appro- 
priated to  the  family  of  the  superintending  physician,  and  are  strictly 
private,  one  of  the  stairways  from  the  second  story  being  for  their  use 
exclusively.  The  other  stairvray  is  for  visitors  and  others  passing  up  to 
the  dome.  In  the  rear  of  this  story  is  the  lecture-room  (g),  which  may  also 
be  used  as  a chapel,  extending  up  through  the  fourth  storj^-,  and  having  a 
direct  communication  xtith  the  w'ings  of  either  side  through  the  first  vrard 
dining-rooms  (s).  Between  this  passage  and  the  dining-room,  is  a screen  for 
privacy. 

In  the  front  of  the  first  projection  of  the  wdngs,  is  the  museum  and 
reading-room  (m),  and  in  the  same  part  of  the  second  projection  is  the 
school-room  (n) , Both  of  these  rooms  have  arched  ceilings  and  skylights. 
Behind  them,  are  the  chambers  of  the  night-watch,  and  of  the  teachers  (c). 

The  large  rooms  in  the  rear,  on  this  floor,  maj  be  used  for  the  sick, 
especially  during  the  prevalence  of  a contagious  disorder , The  tanl:s  con- 
taining hot  water  for  the  supply  of  the  wards  beloiv  are  a.lso  in  this  story, 
or  preferably  in  the  cellar  under  the  different  wards. 


The  height  of  the  ceiling  Ln  the  whole  basement  of  the  building,  and  in 
every  part  of  the  wings,  is  12  feet,  in  the  second  story  of  the  centre  16 
feet,  in  the  third  story  of  the  centre  14  feeu,  and  in  its  fourth  story  12 
feet.  The  ceiling  of  the  lecture-room  is  24  feet  high. 

The  main  corridor  of  the  centre  building  is  l6  feet  wide,  the  ward 
corridors  12  feet,  and  the  small  passages  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  wings 
are  9 feet  'vd.de.  All  these  are  sufficiently  large  for  any  hospital.  While 
no  more  space  is  required  anyv/here,  less  is  not  deemed  admissible  for  any 
kind  of  hospii-al  for  the  insane,  nor  for  any  ward  nor  any  kind  of  patient. 

The  main  kitchen  is  32  by  22  feet,  the  small  kitchen  22  by  14,  main 
store-rooms  22  by  18,  rooms  in  the  centre  building  generally  22  by  18| 
the  lec'bure-room  is  64  by  34>>  patients’  dining-rooms  20  by  24;  patients’ 
parlors,  20  by  24;  large  rooms  for  patients  wmth  special  attendants,  18 
feet  9 inches  by  11  feet;  associated  dormitories  18  feet  9 inches  by  11; 
patients'  single  rooms  11  by  9;  work-rooms  18  feet  9 inches  by  11;  bath- 
rooms 11  by  9;  drying-rooms  11  by  5 feet  6 inches;  fire-proof  passage- 
V7ays  between  wards  11  by  8;  water-closet  rooms  11  by  5;  museums  and 
reading  rooms  34  by  24;  school  rooiTiis  24  by  20;  and  infirmaries  24  by  20 
feet. 
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Chapter  LXII. 

Improved  Linear  Form  of  Hospital, 


This  plate  (VIIl)  represents  an  elevation  for  a State  hospital  for  the 
insane,  on  the  linear  plan,  as  given  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  and 
reproduced  in  this  volume,  with  some  modifications  however,  which  are 
believed  to  be  improvements.  That  originally  given  was  then,  as  this 
modified  form  is  now,  believed  to  be  the  cheapest  form  at  all  admissible, 
for  a State  hospital.  The  changes  suggested  add  somewhat,  but  not  very 
materially,  to  the  cost,  and  this  is  more  than  counter-balanced  by  the 
advantages  that  are  secured. 

By  examining  the  ground  plans.  Plates  IX  and  X of  this  improved  linear 
plan,  it  v.dll  be  observed,  that  while  the  linear  principle  is  still  main- 
tained, the  adjoining  wards  are  placed  a few  feet  more  distant  from  each 
other,  giving  room  for  a fire-proof  stairway,  and  securing  a greater  amount 
of  separation  between  the  wards.  Bay  windows  have  been  added  at  the  ends 
of  the  corridors,  and  also  at  the  centre  of  several  of  the  wards,  where  they 
are  connected  with  alcoves,  and  a covered  passage  iNray  for  carriages  has  been 
recommended  at  the  entrance,  which,  in  practice,  has  been  found  so  useful, 
as  to  be  worthy  of  being  made  the  prominent  and  not  costly  feature  at  the 
front  of  the  buildings. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  plan,  the  building  for  the  boilers  and 
fans,  for  the  laundry,  bakery,  etc.,  is  placed  directly  in  the  rear  of  the 
centre  building.  The  position  of  all  these,  ho^iever,  may  be  varied  according 
to  circumstances.  It  is  quite  admissible  to  have  these  arrangements  at  a 
suitable  distance  from  either  extremity  of  the  hospital,  as  has  been  done, 
very  satisfactorily,  in  that  shovm  in  the  frontispiece,  and  as  may  often  be 
unavoidable.  It  will  be  remembered,  as  heretofore  stated,  that  steam  can 
be  carried  in  properly  protected  pipes,  fully  a thousand  feet  without 
appreciable  loss  of  heat,  and  this  is  one  of  the  best  arguments  for  its 
use  for  warming  all  large  buildings;  while,  it  is  obvious,  all  the  dirt, 
dust,  and  gas,  unavoidable  to  a greater  or  less  extent  with  fires  in  the 
building,  are  thus  excluded.  Besides  all  these  advantages,  it  is  to  be 
remeiiibered  that  the  use  of  steam  for  heating  diminishes  to  a miriiraum  the 
risks  from  fire.  In  the  hospitals  under  the  writer’s  supervision,  the 
boilers,  etc.,  have  been  located  near  one  end  of  the  hospital,  without  any 
inconvenience  or  apparent  loss.  In  case  of  a duplication,  to  some  extent, 
of  heating  fixtures,  so  as  to  provide  for  possible  contingencies,  the 
supplemental  arrangements  should  be  placed  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  building.  Many  of  the  prominent  features  of  this  plan  are  found  in 
various  hospitals  for  the  insane  throughout  the  United  States, 
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The  general  features  of  the  first  linear  plan  v;hich  has  been  describedj 
v/ere  originally  prepared  by  the  writer  at  the  request  of  the  Commissioners 
for  putting  up  a State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  New  Jersey,  and  the 
designs  for  that  building  were  made  from  the  sketches  at  that  time  furnished 
to  its  architect.  Convenient,  as  most  of  the  arrangements  of  that  institu- 
tion have  been  found  to  be,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  various  modifications 
were  made  in  the  details  of  the  original  plan,  which  although  diminishing  its 
cost,  impaired  its  completeness  and  made  it  in  ma,ny  particulars  much  less 
perfect  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  The  additions  since  made,  however, 
have  more  than  compensated  for  v.'hat  was  omitted  or  changed. 

Many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  original  New  Jersey  plans,  will  also  be 
found  in  various  State  institutions  in  different  parts  of  this  country, 
carried  out,  however,  with  very  varying  degrees  of  excellence.  It  v^as, 
however,  put  up  in  all  its  details,  in  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  of 
Alabama  at  Tuscaloosa,  and  after  twenty  years ' occupation,  it  has  received 
the  special  approbation  of  its  able  Superintendent,  for  moderate  first  cost, 
general  convenience,  and  economical  arrangements,  and  for  having  given,  in 
every  way,  entire  satisfaction. 

No  proper  estimate  of  the  value  of  any  plan  for  a hospital  for  the  insane, 
can  be  formed,  unless  it  is  judged  of  as  a whole.  In  reference  to  that  under 
notice,  it  is  regarded  as  in  every  way  important,  that  the  building  should  be 
put  up  at  once,  and  of  the  full  size  recommended;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  such  an  institution  will  be  found  too  large  for  any  State,  which 
has  no  other  provision  for  its  insane,  perhaps  the  single  exception  of 
Delaware. 

If  there  were  any  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  putting  up  the  whole  building 
at  once,  I should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  rather  than  leave  off  the 
extreme  wings,  it  would  he  advisable  that  the  work  should  be  commenced  at  both 
extremities  and  made  gradually  to  approach  the  centre,  as  has  been  done  here 
and  elsewhere;  for  the  centre  building  could  be  dispensed  with  for  a time 
with  about  as  little  inconvenience  as  those  iriost  important  wards.  It  is 
quite  probable,  too,  that  appropriations  to  fill  up  such  a vacancy  between 
the  wings,  might  be  more  readily  procured,  than  for  adding  new  wings  to  the 
building . 

The  first  patients  sent  to  a State  hospital,  are  very  apt  to  be  of  the 
most  noisy,  violent,  or  careless  description,— those,  indeed,  vrho  could 
no  longer,  without  great  inconvenience,  be  kept  either  at  home  or  in  the 
county  jails  or  almshouses.  For  these  patients,  the  extreme  ranges  of  the 
vdngs  are  particularly  desirable;  and  without  them  the  classification  must 
necessarily  be  very  imperfect.  Such  patients  occupying  wards  near  the  centre 
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building,  are 
institution, 
ultimately’’  to 


in  the  vroi’st  possible  position,  and  render  these  wards  oi  the 
to  a greater  or  less  extent,  unfit,  for  those  i.’ho  are  expected 
be  received  in  them. 


liy  ora  experience  has  satisfied  me  that  either  of  the  forms  of  building 
shown  in  the  plans,  ca.rried  out  essencially  as  suggested  in  the  foregoing 
rema,rks,  has  advanta.ges  over  most  others.  There  is  more  certainty  of  the 
free  circulation  of  light  and  air,  better  prospects  are  secured  from  all  the 
patients'  rooms  and  parlors,  there  is  but  little  opportunity  for  patients 
on  opposite  sides  seeing,  or  calling  to,  each  o’bher,  and  less  probability  of 
the  quiet  patients  being  disturbed  by  those  v.’ho  are  noisy.  This  is 
specially  important  i-^here  both  sexes  are  in  the  same  building. 


In  every  long  corridor,  there  should  be,  near  the  middle  of  its  length, 
on  one  side  at  least  — better  on  both  — an  3,lcove  or  vacant  space  from 
ten  to  fourteen  feet  x^ride,  and  temlnating  in  a pi-ojecting  bay  windoi^r,  vrith 
the  glass  coming  nearly  to  the  floor.  If  only  one  is  made,  this,  if  possible, 
should  be  placed  on  the  side  on  ’V'/hich  it  will  have  the  most  advantage  of  the 
sui'i's  rays.  Such  an  alcove  adds  wonderfully  to  the  lightness  and  cheerfulness 
of  the  ward,  and  is  always  found  a specially  favorable  place  for  the  gathering 
together  of  patients.  In  many  wards  these  spaces  may  be  made  to  serve  as  sub- 
stitutes for  parlors.  They  will  always  prove  a very  pleasant  addition  to  them. 


As  parlors  are  desirable  in  all  the  v’ards  except  those  for  the  most 
excited  classes  of  patients,  and  as  the  corridors  are  to  have  glazed  and 
movable  sash  at  both  extremities,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  objection 
to  rooms  on  bo’th  sides  of  them.  If  there  ’vrere  to  be  no  parlors  in  a hospital, 
and  the  corridors  vrere  to  have  their  ends  obstructed  in  any  v/ay,  or  were  to  be 
used  throughout  as  sitting-roomn,  then  patients'  chambers  would  be  admissible 
only  on  one  side.  Generally,  however,  a ward  having  its  corridor  of  the 
regular  width  of  tw’elve  feet,  and  not  extended  to  an  unreasonable  length,  open 
at  bo’th  extremities,  with  an  alcove  in  its  centre,  and  v/ith  rooms  on  each  side, 
with  their  doors  and  v/indows  opposite,  ^^^ill  be  found  q^uite  as  pleasant,  airy, 
and  cheerful,  and  at  least  as  easily  ventilated,  especially  in  summer,  as  one 
math  a corridor  closed  at  its  ends,  and  w’ith  rooms  only  on  one  side,  and  such 
vj-ards  make  a less  costly  and  less  extended  building.  A corridor  thus  arranged, 
with  a double  v/all  as  it  were  on  each  side,  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  more  com- 
fortable in  summer,  even  in  a v/arm  climate,  than  one  which  has  its  whole  extent 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun;  v/hile  the  free  currents  of  air  passing 
through  its  entire  length,  and  the  transverse  ones  through  each  range  of  doors 
and  vrindows,  v/ould  seem,  even  where  a natural  ventilation  is  relied  on,  to  be 
really  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  plan  of  having  rooms  only  on  one  side 
of  a corridor  is  necessarily  more  expensive,  and  throws  the  extreme  portions 
of  the  building  at  a much  greater  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  hospital, 
for  even  if  it  is  a rectangular  structure,  the  distance  is  to  be  m^easured, 
as  it  v.'ould  be  passed  over  by  a person  going  through  the  house,  and  not  by 
an  air-line  from  one  point  to  another.  The  experiment  of  having  rooms  only 
on  one  side  of  a corridor,  originally  adopted  in  this  country  in  1817,  has 
not  been  so  satisfactory  as  to  cause  its  repetition  in  more  than  tv/o  or  three 


/ 
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out  oi'  the  large  nunher  of  iastituticas,  \hiich  have  ciaoe  beea  built  in  the 
Dai  Led  States,  There  are  advaatages,  hoi;ever,  ia  haviag  rooms  oaly  on  one 
side  of  a corridor^  where  patients  are  noisy  or  excited,  or  where  they  are 
very  ill  and  require  special  quiet. 

The  proposed  arrangements  obviate  the  necessity  of  any  mingling  of  the 
patients,  unless  perhaps  to  some  extent  in  passing  to  the  lecture-room  from 
the  tv/o  extreme  v.^ings  of  the  upper  stories,  vrhen  the  patients  must  go  through 
the  wards  nearer  the  centre,  but  a,s  the  patients  from  these  last,  will  have 
already  proceeded  the  others  to  the  room  in  which  all  must  mingle  to  some 
extent,  no  great  disadvantage  can  result.  In  going  out  of  doors,  the  patients 
never  pass  through  any  v/ard  but  their  own,  A classification  that  admits  of 
no  greater  intercourse  of  different  classes  of  patients  than  this,  is  quite 
rigid  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  arrangements  for  the  most  noisy  class  of  patients  are  probably  about 
as  good  as  can  be  adopted,  especially  if  the  one-storied  structures,  already 
described,  are  added  to  them.  The  extreme  ends  of  the  wines  in  each  story 
being  thus  occupied,  as  stated,  patients  who  become  unexpectedly  excited  can 
be  promptly  removed,  without  having  to  pass  up  or  dov/n  stairs,  or  under  any 
circumstances,  without  disturbing  more  than  one  quiet  ward  on  their  passage 
from  room  to  room.  Even  in  the  most  excited  wards,  it  v/ill  generally  be 
found  that  one  or  two  individuals  make  nearly  all  the  noise,  and  directly 
or  indirectly  cause  most  of  the  excitement  among  the  patients.  The  rooms, 
divided  by  the  main  corridor,  at  the  extreme  end  of  each  story  of  the 
linear  plan,  are  so  arranged  that  these  patients  can  be  comfortably  pro- 
vided for,  and  their  noise  or  violence  prove  but  little  annoyance  to  any 
other  part  of  the  house.  It  is  especially  important  to  have  means  of 
classifying  and  sub-dividing,  at  least  for  short  periods,  the  excited  and 
the  noisy,  and  also  those  who  have  an  uncontrollable  irritability  and  a 
disposition  to  worry  all  who  are  near  them.  In  no  other  positions  can  these 
be  better  provided  for,  than  in  those  suggested  in  the  plans,  where  they  may 
be  subject  to  a close  inspection,  as  it  is  especially  important  they  should 
be,  and  yet  not  seriously  annoy  the  other  inmates  of  the  institution. 

Any  one  of  the  plans  given  in  this  volume  will  be  found,  it  is  believed, 
to  give  at  as  small  a cost  as  can  effect  the  object  thoroughly,  what  was 
originally  proposed  as  desirable  in  a hospital  for  the  insane;  — ample 
provision  for  the  accommodation  of  the  officers  and  all  employed;  every- 
thing, so  far  as  buildings  are  concerned,  requisite  for  the  custody,  comfort, 
and  enlightened  treatment  of  the  patients;  and  arrangements  throughout  that 
will  allow  the  supervision  to  be  thorough  and  effective,  and  the  management 
to  be  liberal  and  at  the  same  time  strictly  economical. 
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Chapter  LXIV, 
An  Infirmary  Ward, 


Plate  XI  shows  the  ground  plan  of  the  cellar  of  an  infirmary  ward;  Plate 
XII,  that  of  the  principal  story;  and  Plate  XIII  is  a lineal  section  of  the 
same  ward,  v/hich  is  so  located  as  not  to  be  accessible  to  those  passing  through 
or  to  other  wards.  It  is  two  stories  high.  Each  story  may  be  divided  into 
three  distinct  sections,  each  section  having  three  rooms  in  it,  some  being  of 
double  the  ordinary  size.  The  rooms  are  only  on  one  side  of  the  corridor. 

Each  story  has  a bath-room  and  water-closet,  and  there  is  a dining-room  for 
the  ward.  The  heating  is  by  steam,  with  forced  ventilation  by  a special 
steamr-engine  and  fan,  the  principle  being  the  same  as  has  been  already 
described, 

Plate  XI  shows  the  plan  of  the  cellar.  A,  hot-air  chambers,  containing 
coils  of  steam-pipe,  directly  beneath  the  openings  of  flues,  B represents 
the  cold-air  duct  beneath  the  floor.  C,  steam-engine.  D,  fan,  E,  passage 
to  the  boiler-room,  F,  vertical  fresh-air  duct,  supplying  fan,  G,  cellar, 

H,  cold-air  chamber, 

Plate  XII  shows  the  plan  of  the  principal  story  of  the  same  ward. 

A,  corridor.  B,  one  of  patients'  rooms,  v/ith  arrangement  of  flues.  The 
arrows  indicate  the  course  of  the  air.  G,  dining  hall,  D,  wicket  door, 

E,  closet,  F,  water-closet.  G,  sink.  H,  wash-basin,  I,  cold-air  shaft, 

K,  steam  table,  LL,  closets,  M,  connection  with  eighth  ward. 

Plate  XIII  shows  a longitudinal  section  of  an  infirmary  ward.  A,  one 
of  the  hot-air  chambers  in  cellar.  B,  vertical  shaft  supplying  cold  air  to 
fan.  Hot-air  flues  are  indicated  by  arrows,  pointing  outwards;  ventilating 
flues  are  the  reverse.  Warm-air  flues  that  supply  the  second  story, 
commence  eight  inches  lower  in  the  air  chamber,  than  those  that  warm  the 
first  story.  The  flues  marked  1,  are  warm-air  flues  for  the  corridor  on  the 
first  floor;  2,  are  ventilating  flues  for  the  same.  Those  marked  3,  show 
warm-air  flues  to  corridor  of  second  story,  4,  are  the  ventilating  flues 
to  the  same,  C,  C,  foul-air  shafts  in  the  loft,  into  which  all  the 
ventilating  flues  discharge,  D is  the  outlet  through  a cupola,  in  the  centre. 

In  the  hospital  shown  in  the  frontispiece,  the  fifth  wards  on  the  first 
story,  at  the  ends  of  the  front  extension  on  either  side,  were  planned  for 
infirmary  wards,  and  they  have  every  advantage  for  facility  of  access  to 
friends,  privacy,  ventilation,  and  complete  separation  from  the  other  wards. 

The  comfort  and  convenience  of  such  arrangements,  and  the  satisfaction  they 
give  to  patients  and  their  friends,  especially  where  quiet  and  seclusion 
are  important,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
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Chapter  LXV 


A Supplementary  Ward, 


Plate  XIV  shows  the  plan  of  the  cellar  or  basement  of  a supplementary 
ward;  A is  the  boiler  room,  B is  the  coa.1  vault,  C is  the  ash  pit,  D is 
the  steam-engine,  E is  the  fan,  F,  engineer's  x-j'ork  and  tool  room,  G,  G,  are 
patients'  work-rooms,  H,  radiators,  I,  dumb-waiter,  J,  hot-water  boiler, 

K,  a passageway  through  the  basement  to  the  centre,  L,  entrance  to  work-room, 
Plate  XV  shows  the  principal  story  of  this  supplementary  ward,  which  is 
intended  for  the  accommodation  of  thirty  patients  and  their  attendants  in  a 
two-story  building.  Each  story  is  calculated  to  accommodate  fifteen  patients, 
with  provision  for  making  a closer  classification,  — by  means  of  sliding 
doors,  — and  there  are  dining-rooms  with  steam  tables,  gas  cooking  apparatus, 
bath  tubs,  water-closets,  and  all  other  conveniences  in  each.  The  building  is 
vj’armed  by  indirect  steam  radiation  in  the  cellar,  by  air  driven  by  a small 
VJashington  fan  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  a steam-engine.  The  building  has 
alcoves  and  bay  windows  in  each  story,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  corridors;  and 
in  the  basement  are  pleasant  mechanical  vrork-rooms  specially  for  the  use  of 
the  patients.  One  of  these  work-rooms  has  been  in  operation  at  the  Department 
for  Females,  during  the  past  three  years;  and  the  whole  ward  has  proved  so 
entirely  satisfactory  in  all  its  arrangements,  that  another,  exactly  similar, 
is  now  under  roof,  and  will  be  finished  in  a few  months.  These  buildings  mi\y 
be  made  three  stories  high  if  desired.  To  each  story  there  is  a fireproof 
slate  stair-way  of  the  pattern  recommended  in  this  volume.  These  supplementary 
wards  make  a desirable  mode  of  adding  extensions  to  existing  hospitals, 

Plate  XV  represents  the  ground  plan  of  the  second  story  of  this  ward, 

A is  an  alcove,  B is  one  of  the  patients'  rooms,  C is  a dining-room,  D, 
apparatus  for  gas  cooking,  E is  a steam  table,  and  H is  the  bath-room. 


Chapter  LXVI, 

Connection  Between  Centre  Building  and  Wings , 

Plate  XVI  shows  the  mode  of  connection  between  a centre  building  and  the 
adjoining  wings,  or  between  tv/o  wards  running  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
It  consists  of  a fireproof  passage-way  — arched  in  each  story  — with  walls 
running  from  the  cellar,  out  through  the  roof,  and  passing  from  one  side  of 
the  wing  to  the  other,  xvith  a set  of  iron  doors  between  them.  On  each  side 
it  is  filled  up,  with  glazed  sash,  of  such  size  and  with  such  guards,  as  to 
give  entire  security,  and  extending  from  near  the  floor  to  within  a few 
inches  of  the  ceiling.  It  is  about  ten  feet  v/ide,  or  may  be  made  larger  if 
desired.  One-half,  therefore,  of  the  whole  space  can  be  thrown  open  for 
the  admission  of  air,  the  lower  part  being,  as  just  said,  protected  by  a 
suitable  wire  guard,  thus  effectually  remedying  the  dark  and  badly 
ventilated  character  v/hich  these  portions  of  hospitals  formerly  had.  This 
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arrangement  gives  all  desirable  security  against  the  spread  of  fire,  provides 
ample  opportunity  for  transverse  currents  of  air,  and  furnishes  a light  and 
attractive  space  either  as  a resort  for  patients,  or  for  ornamental  objects, 
such  as  plants,  birds,  fountains,  etc.  At  the  same  time  it  renders  the 
different  parts  of  a hospital  in  convenient  proxir.iity  to  each  other,  thus  giv- 
ing numerous  advantages,  while  it  also  saves  all  the  expense  of  long  covered 
ways,  and  relieves  those  engaged  in  the  management  of  the  hospital,  from  use- 
less labor  and  waste  of  time  in  passing  between  buildings,  that  are  quite 
detached  and  at  a considerable  distance  from  each  other.  More  important 
than  all  these,  it  brings  all  parts  of  the  building  under  easy  observation 
and  supervision  by  those  to  v/hom  the  care  and  responsibility  of  the  hospital 
and  patients  rightfully  belong.  Nothing  is  more  unfortunate  than  any  arrange- 
ment which  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  doing  this,  and  increases  unnecessarily 
the  labors  and  consumes  the  time  of  the  officers  of  such  an  establishment, 
unless  it  be  a plan  which  gives  to  mere  non-professional  subordinates  duties 
that  belong  to  the  chief  officials. 


Chapter  LXVII, 
Fireproof  Stairways , 


Plate  XVII  represents  a ground  plan  and  section  of  a fireproof  stairway, 
composed  entirely  of  iron  and  slate,  with  very  easy  risers  and  frequent  plat- 
forms, These  are  built  into  the  walls  and  around  a well,  five  feet  square, 
which  can  be  used  as  hat  closets  and  for  other  purposes.  This  has  been  found 
in  practice  to  be  a very  easy,  safe,  and  convenient  form  of  stairway,  in 
connection  with  the  wards  of  a hospital  for  the  insane.  In  this  place  it  may 
be  stated  that  twenty  years'  experience  with  different  kinds  of  fireproof 
stairways  shows  slate  to  be  very  preferable  to  iron,  marble,  or  any  other 
material  in  ordinary  use.  Most  marble  wears  quite  rapidly,  iron  becomes 
smooth  and  slippery,  while  slate  shows  alnost  no  change  from  constant  use. 
Long  flights  of  steps  are  dangerous,  especially  when  removing  patients  who 
offer  resistance.  The  short  flights  above  suggested,  effectually  prevent 
anything  serious  happening  under  such  circumstances, 

A is  the  plan  on  the  ground,  B is  the  vertical  section,  C is  a door  of 
entrance  to  the  stairs. 


Chapter  LXVIII, 

Windows,  Window  Guards , and  Doors. 


Plate  XVIII  shows  the  form  of  window  and  window  guard  which,  after  a 
trial  of  many  kinds,  I now  recommend  as  preferable  and  more  satisfactory, 
especially  to  patients,  than  any  other.  , The  upper  sash  is  of  cast  iron, 
corresponding  in  style  exactly  with  the  lower  one,  which  is  of  v;ood,  and 
can  be  raised  its  whole  extent.  The  upper  sash  is  securely  fastened  to  the 
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v/indow  frame.  With  forced  ventilation  there  is  no  necessity  for  this  upper 
sash  being  hung,  although  if  desired,  it  may  be  allowed  to  rise  and  fall 
not  more  than  five  inches.  Two  forms  of  windov;  guards  are  given.  They  are 
made  of  wrought  iron,  well  riveted  together,  and  fastened  to  the  frames,  so 
that  the  patients  cannot  have  access  to  the  screws  from  the  inside  of  the 
rooms.  They  may  come  to  within  five  inches  of  the  upper  sash,  within  the 
same  distance  of  the  window  sill,  and  of  either  side,  so  that  the  obstruction 
to  the  sight  is  very  little.  They  are  least  conspicuous  when  painted  of  a 
light  color.  A thoroughly  efficient  system  of  forced  ventilation  does  not 
require  that  any  dependence  should  be  placed  on  the  opening  and  shutting  of 
windows,  but  this  is  so  much  a custom  with  everybody,  and  is  often  so 
pleasant,  that  almost  all  patients  prefer  having  this  privilege  to  that  of 
dispensing  ^'d.th  all  guards,  by  balancing  the  two  sashes.  This  last  arrange- 
ment has  been  suggested  and  it  has  been  adopted  in  some  portions  of  our 
buildings, 

Cr  is  a plan  of  a window;  H is  an  elevation  of  the  same  window,  vd.th 
a form  of  window  guard;  J is  the  same  window,  with  a different  form  of 
window  guard;  I is  a vertical  section. 

On  the  same  page  is  the  plan  of  a door,  one  of  the  small  panels  of 
which  is  hinged  and  used  as  a wicket  for  inspection,  giving  food,  etc, 

D is  a vertical  section  of  a door;  E is  an  elevation;  F is  a plan 
of  the  same. 


Chapter  LXIX, 
Kitchen, 


Plate  XIX  represents  a section  of  the  kitchen  over  the  broiler,  cooking- 
range,  large  steam  kettles,  etc.,  showing  the  flues,  marked  0,  for  carrying 
off  the  vapor  from  the  broiler,  the  range,  and  the  steam-kettles;  and  other 
flues,  marked  P,  which  secure  a good  upward  draught  from  the  kitchen  and  from 
over  the  range,  N is  the  hot-water  tank  for  supplying  the  kitchen,  scullery, 
and  the  first  ward  bath-room, 

Plate  XX  represents  the  ground  plan  of  a kitchen,  sufficient  for  a 
hospital  of  the  size  proposed  in  this  volume.  It  is  22  by  36  feet,  the 
ceiling  is  12  feet  in  the  clear,  and  it  is  arched  below,  so  as  to  have  a 
floor  of  smooth  slate  or  German  flag-stone.  The  walls  are  cemented  as  high 
as  the  window-sills,  which  should  be  of  stone,  as  well  as  their  sides  to  a 
height  of  ten  inches  over  the  sinks,  as  wood  soon  becomes  saturated  with 
moisture.  This  kitchen  contains  a broiler  (C),  with  a direct  flue  passing  up 
the  chiiriney,  and  a range  (B),  with  three  fires  and  as  many  ovens,  and  a hot 
surface,  not  less  than  four  feet  deep,  viith  plate  warmers,  etc.  There  are 
also  two  jacketed  kettles  (A)  of  large  size,  for  soups  and  other  purposes; 
five  or  siK  vegetable  steamers  (L)  with  water- joint  lids,  and  tin  pipes 
behind  to  carry  off  superfluous  steam;  a rotary  roaster  (M) ; a milk 
boiler  (l);  tea  and  coffee  fixtures,  the  centre  one  for  boiling  water  by 
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steai;i  (H);  large  iron  sink  (F):  steam  and  other  tables  (E^  G,  J,  K)j 

and  closets  (D,  D),  All  the  steam,  gases,  e':c,,  from  cooking,  are  carr:  ed 
off  behind  the  screen  of  brick-. 'orl:,  i-.'hich  comes  ont  nearlj  to  th.---  .f?ront  of 
the  Va.ngQ,  .and  thence  by  direct  f2.nes  throu'.h  t'r.o  jaain  chiissey.  The  foorl  is 
kept  hot  on  the  steam  tables,  is  l.isr.  shut  up  i;i  polished  tin  boxes  ■'■.'.hich 
are  lor^ered  to  the  car  standing  on  I'.'ilro.ad,  and  by  it  conveyed  to  the 
foot  of  all  the  "^.U’db-vraiters,  srhich  open  i/ito  the  v.o.rious  djjiing- rooms, 
except:'_ng  those  adjoining  the  centre,  v.hich  are  supplied  directly  frvom  the 
kitchen.  The  steam  tables,  ■which  are  in  every  dining-room,  are  anpiy 
sufficient  to  ks-'.p  ever^, 'thing  hot  du'ring  m-ials,  no  natter  how  irnch  protr'^cted. 


Chant  :r  DCd. 
he  ter  A'rr e nremeist 5 • 


Plate  'ECI  shoT-rs  a convenient  mode  of  yroupin'':  together  many  of  the 
water  arrangements.  They  are  directl].'-  a.bove  each  other  in  the  different 
ivards.  The  floors  are  of  slats  on  brick  ■^-'’oheD,  The  different  seater- 
pipes  are  in  full  v±e\r  csid  readils^  acccs.sE'lo,  so  that  leo.t.s  ore  at  once 
detected  and.  easmtly  repaired.  E:atering  'tls's  room  from  the  corridos',  on  one 
side  is  the  drying-closet,  dor  alj.  purpose",  oepecialdLy  for  drying  the  cloths. 


brushes,  etc,,  used,  .about  the  v.mrds,  and  which,  put 
condition,  are  she  .'ource  of  a l.arge  part  '■'d'  ’-hat  i= 
odor,”  but  for  siaich  these  ini.ildinga  or  t;v 


;v;ay  in  their  uanal  ^'’a.ap 
c oriisonl''  c lie d ” ho  ' 'sit  ':’.l 


sir  inmates  are  in  no 


reas^onsih^.c 


except  as  just  suggested.  As  soon  thorouah].y  dried,  those  articles  are 
pla.ced  i.n  ■•■.he  room,  on  the  opposite  side  the  entrance,  — both  it  and  the 
drying-closet  h.?a/ing  sliding  doors,  as  not  to  interfere  adth  the  pos sage- 
way, — and  each  room  is  coicnected  by  sui'''.able  flues  ’dth  the  fan  ventila- 
tion, vrhich  keep?  a constant  current  of  purs  air  passing  through  them, 

(a)  shoiss  the  marbls  or  porcelain  w'ash-b'.sins;  (l)  the  Din'd:  for  crashing 
articles  used  in  the  irards,  and  for  dratring  ms/ 

(the  supply-  of  ■'.rater  controlled  by  openi'ng  .-n_d 
the  urinal;  (j.)  is  the  :aai.n  soil-pipe,  Zisi’-' 


( & , G ) a,r  e ' "at  er-  c lo  .3  e t s 
shutti.ng  'bhe  door) ; (F)  is 

is  am.  uirnarked  slide  for 
emptying  slops.  All  these  have  a clown''."a.  ‘d.  d:-.'-:  f t thnrough  them,  as  described 
in  'the  nexl  section,  'Thus  arranged,  'bh-"  comb'biation  is  convenient,  compact, 
readily  kept  under  obsem/ation,  and  ‘bhe  ws.lls  beii\  cemented  as  high  as  the 
■'vindo'v-sills,  and  the  floors  of  slate,  tlivore  i.s  no  ch:ance  ;'^o.r  the  absorption 


of  moisture , The  bathing  arrang-ment- 


in  the  ■■•ret  room,  ai’ri  the  waste- 


pipe  empties  imto  the  same  main  e>.:ist--pipc,  ".id  the  outlet  is  connected  orith 
the  sarae  system  of  doi.aiward  ventilation.  (C)  is  the  drying  closet;  (b)  is 
the  room  for  dried  brushes,  etc,;  (d)  is  closet. 


All  t'he  dischcarges  from,  wash-basin'^,  oi:d:s,  urinal',  iratcr-closets,  etc,, 
pass  into  ‘the  main  jiipe  (I),  vhich  i.s  of  iron  ani  of  I'^rge  size,  i^alth  a 
tra.p  (J)  near  its  cormnen cement,  ihich  is  rmadilp  a.ccees.ible , The  water  from 
the  bcath-tubs  in  an  adjoining  room,  passes  bhrough  L,  into  the  comrron  pipe  (K)  . 
The  ventilating  pipe  (K)  connecting  with  b]i'>  s’-ain  pipe  beti'.'een  J and  K, 
passes  off  ‘bn  tlie  main  c'nimney-stacic,  nrof’uc.ing  a thorougli  doiv'n.vrarci  :h‘s,U';'at 
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through  all  the  fixtures  named,  there  being,  of  course,  no  traps  connected 
directly  with  any  of  them.  Like  the  other  water  arrangements,  they  have 
the  same  relative  position  to  the  different  wards.  The  receivers  are  of 
cast  iron,  enamelled,  or  of  porcelain;  there  are  no  traps,  only  a pocket 
to  receive  valuable  articles  that  may  accidentally  be  dropped  into  them, 
and  the  draught  of  air  is  strongly  downward  into  the  main  chimney  at  all 
times,  so  that  when  working  properly,  there  is  not  only  nothing  offensive 
to  be  noticed,  but  like  all  the  other  water  fixtures,  they  help  to  form  a 
steadily  acting  system  of  ventilation  for  the  room  in  which  they  are  placed. 


Chapter  LXXI. 

Concluding  Remarks  on  Construction. 


As  may  be  inferred  from  the  general  tenor  of  v/hat  has  been  already  said, 
with  my  present  experience  of  hospital  construction  and  in  the  care  of  the 
insane,  if  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  providing  accommodations  for  six 
hundred  patients  in  one  section  of  a State,  my  mode  of  proceeding  would  be 
something  like  the  following.  After  selecting  not  less  than  two  hundred 
acres  of  good  land  with  the  various  characteristics  already  insisted  on, 
and  especially  with  unquestionable  facilities  for  an  abundant  water  supply 
and  for  thorough  drainage,  I should  have  plans  prepared  for  a hospital  for 
one-half  the  number  proposed  to  be  ultimately  accommodated,  and  these  plans 
should  be  based  on  the  principles  that  have  been  already  fully  detailed. 

This  done,  I should  locate  one  building,  with  special  reference,  however,  to 
the  future  erection  of  a second  of  the  same  size  and  on  the  same  plan,  and 
with  such  division  of  the  grounds  as  will  be  deemed  best,  when  both  are  in 
operation.  In  case  of  sufficient  appropriation,  the  work  on  both  hospitals 
should  be  started  at  the  same  time,  and  at  the  extremities  of  each,  and 
made  gradually  to  approach  the  centre  buildings.  One  of  these  buildings 
should  be  occupied  by  male  patients  exclusively,  the  other  by  females.  With 
a linD,ted  appropriation,  the  work  should  be  confined  at  first  to  one  build- 
ing, This  should  be  finished  as  soon  as  possible  and  put  in  use  for  patients 
of  both  sexes.  As  soon  as  obvious  that  this  will,  at  an  early  day,  become 
crowded,  the  second  hospital  should  be  put  under  contract,  and  completed  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  This  done,  the  female  patients  should  be  removed 
to  the  structure  last  put  up,  and  each  hospital  be  placed  under  the  care  of 
its  ovm  Physician-in-Chief , who  should  be  Superintendent  of  all  its  depart- 
ments, although  both  the  hospitals  should  have  the  supervision  of  the  same 
Board  of  Managers,  and  have  the  advantage  of  their  regular  visitations. 

Into  these  two  hospitals,  it  is  supposed  that  chronic  as  well  as 
recent  and  acute  cases,  in  the  proportion  usually  offering,  will  be  received. 

This  removal  of  one  sex  to  the  building  last  put  up,  would  secure  for 
both,  a classification  twice  as  complete  as  ^^ras  before  had,  there  being 
sixteen  instead  of  eight  distinct  classes  for  each.  The  value  of  this 
minute  classification  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  and  it  renders  the 
care  of  the  different  kinds  of  patients  in  the  sam.e  building  not  only  un- 
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objectionable,  but  most  convenient  and  most  economicalo 

The  removal  of  one  sex  to  the  nsu”  wards  also  gives  an  opportunity,  — 
never  again  to  be  so  well  attained,  — of  thoroughly  repairing  and  renovating 
the  original  building,  and  making  any  im.pro\'‘em3nts  that  experience  may  have 
rendered  desirable.  Aliaost  exactly  all  this  has  been  done  under  the  writer’s 
personal  supervision  and  direction;  and  after  tv/enty  years  of  critical  trial 
of  the  completed  plan,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it,  beyond  all 
compa,rison,  the  very  best  mode  of  providing  for  five  or  six  hundred  patients 
in  one  vicinity.  He  is  equally  confident,  that  no  one  who  gives  this  plan 
of  providing  for  the  insane  an  unprejudiced  trial,  will  ever  be  willing  to 
have  it  changed  for  any  other.  Its  advantages  have  been  shown  to  be 
numerous  and  important,  and  not  a single  objection  to  it  has  been  realized, 

I cannot  close  these  rem.arks  on  the  construction  of  buildings  for  the 
insane,  without  acknowled_ging  my  obligations  to  Samuel  Sloan,  Esq,,  the 
distinguished  hospital  architect,  examples  of  vfhose  taste  and  ability 
are  to  be  seen  in  so  many  sections  of  the  country,  --  for  his  suggestions 
and  assistance  in  the  long  period  during  v/hich  I have  often  had  occasion  to 
avail  myself  of  his  professional  services.  Mo  one  of  his  profession  in 
this  country  or  elsewhere,  has  had  equal  opportunities  for  a practical 
knowledge  of  every  detail  of  hospital  architecture,  or  has  done  more  to 
elevate  its  style  and  to  promote  the  convenient  arrangement  of  these 
buildings. 
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part  II. 


On  the 

ORGANIZATION  AIvID  GENERAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

of 

HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Chapter  I. 

Prelimiiiary  Remarks « 


Important  as  it  is  in  every  point  of  view  that  the  buildings  intended  for 
the  custody  and  treatment  of  the  insane  should  be  constructed  in  the  best 
manner,  and  furnished  v/ith  every  convenience  calculated  to  promote  the  comfort 
of  the  patients  and  to  facilitate  their  management,  — still  all  this  will 
result  in  comparatively  small  benefit  to  the  afflicted,  unless  the  system  of 
internal  organization  and  the  general  arrangements  are  based  on  correct 
principles  and  carried  out  with  judicious  liberality. 

Upon  most  of  the  prominent  points  connected  with  this  subject,  there  is 
believed  to  be  nearly  entire  unanimity  of  sentiment,  among  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  the  United  States,  so  that  in 
expressing  my  own  opinions  on  many  of  them,  I have  little  more  to  do  than  to 
record  the  convictions,  which  have  been  forced  upon  a majority  of  those,  who 
have  had  opportunities  of  testing  practically  the  actual  requirements  of  this 
class  of  institutions. 

During  a somev/hat  protracted  connection  with  hospitals  of  this  descrip- 
tion, it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  associated  with  Boards  of  Managers, 
and  with  assistant  officers,  whose  views  have  so  generally  harmonized  with 
my  ovm,  that  our  intercourse  has  always  been  of  the  most  agreeable  kind,  and 
my  suggestions  have  ever  received  that  prompt  and  liberal  consideration, 
which  leaves  m.e  no  cause  for  complaints.  For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  from 
a feeling  that  period  of  service  in  the  cause,  has  been  about  as  extended 
as  can  reasonably  be  required  of  one  individual,  and  not  knowing  of  any 
favors  I am  likely  to  have  to  ask  for  myself  in  the  future,  and  being  quite 
sure  I have  no  past  wrongs  to  redress,  I shall  deem  nyself  at  liberty  to 
speak  with  entire  freedom  on  this  subject,  without  being  chargeable  with 
the  slightest  indelicacy,  or  with  being  influenced  by  personal  considerations, — 
as  much  so,  as  though  I neither  had,  nor  expected  to  have  any  connection  with 
such  an  institution.  My  only  motive  is  to  be  useful  to  the  insane  and  the 
community/,  to  save  Boards  of  Trustees  or  Managers  the  trouble  and  disappoint- 
ment of  restorting  to  experiments,  which  have  been  tried  over  and  over  again, 
and  always  vdth  bad  results,  and  to  enable  those  who  take  charge  of  new 
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hospitals,  to  begin  under  circumstances  that  will  allow  them,  from  the  start, 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  welfare  of  their  patients,  and  thus  to  show  the 
public  how  much  good  these  institutions  are  capable  of  effecting,  and  how 
indispensable  the3''  are,  when  properly  constructed  and  organized,  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  insane* 

Those  who  are  hereafter  to  organize  new  institutions  for  the  insane,  can 
scarcely  be  expected,  in  the  commencement  of  their  career,  to  be  able  to 
recommend  what  is  most  desirable,  unless  they  have  the  means  of  comparing  the 
candid  sentiments  and  the  results  of  the  experience  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  them* 


Chapter  II * 

Officers  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane » 


The  officers  of  a hospital  for  the  insane  should  consist  of  a Board  of 
Tirustees  or  Managers,  and  a Treasurer,  of  a Physician-in-Chief , who  is  also 
Superintendent,  of  one  or  two  Assistant  Physicians,  according  to  the  number 
and  kind  of  patients  under  treatment,  and  of  a Steward  and  Matron,  The 
Trustees  and  Treasurer  are  non-resident.  The  others  reside  on  the  premises. 


Chapter  III, 
Trustees , 


The  general  controlling  power  over  such  a hospital,  should  be  vested  in 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  whose  mode  of  appointment  will  necessarily  be  varied, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  institution  with  which  they  are  connected. 

In  private  charitable  corporations  thej'’  will  be  chosen  according  to  the 
prescribed  forms,  by  those  duly  qualified  to  vote,  — while  in  State  institu- 
tions, their  appointment  will  generally  be  either  by  nomination  made  by  the 
Governor,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  or  which  is,  perhaps,  still  better, 
they  will  be  selected  directly  by  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  or  other  Superior 
State  Court,  The  precise  mode  of  election,  however,  is  not  of  so  much 
importance  as  the  kind  of  men  who  are  chosen,  and  the  existence  of  a determina- 
tion to  prevent  everything  like  personal  or  political  influences  controlling 
their  appointment. 

The  members  of  this  Board  should  never  exceed  twelve,  while  a smaller 
number  will  generally  be  preferable.  Their  tenure  of  office  should  be  so 
arranged,  that  if  changes  are  deemed  desirable,  the  terms  of  only  a portion 
will  expire  in  any  one  year.  Every  one  nominated  for  such  a post,  should 
possess  the  public  confidence  in  a high  degree,  should  be  distinguished  for 
liberality,  intelligence,  and  active  benevolence,  be  a man  of  business  habits, 
able  and  willing  faithfully  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  station,  and  above 
all  political  or  personal  influence. 
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The  Trustees  or  Managers,  vrill  have  the  general  super^nision  of  the 
institution  and  of  its  affairs,  and  they  should  at  frequent  stated 
intervals,  either  as  a Board,  or  by  Committees,  make  visits  through  every 
part  of  the  Hospital,  and  exercise  so  thoroughly  an  oversight  of  its 
expenditures  and  of  its  operations  generally,  as  will  tend  to  secure  the 
confidence  of  the  whole  community,  and  especially  of  those  whose  friends 
are  conard-tted  to  its  charge;  and  they  should  alwrays  give  a genuine  and 
liberal  support  to  the  chief  executive  officer,  whose  duties,  at  the  best, 
are  sufficiently  irksome  and  laborious,, 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  connected  vrith  the  trust  of  these 
officers,  will  be  the  appointment  of  the  Physician-in-Ghief  and  Superintendent 
of  the  institution,  and  on  his  nomination,  and  not  otherwise,  of  suitable 
persons  to  act  as  Assistant  Physicians,  Steward,  and  Matron, 

Tile  members  of  a Board  of  Trustees,  performing  their  duties  properly,  are 
ali'/ays  able  to  exercise  a most  important  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  any 
institution,  and  on  the  welfare  of  its  inmates;  and  they  may  also  by 
injudicious  measures,  or  a want  of  interest  in  its  affairs,  produce  effects 
of  an  entirely  different  character.  While  giving  the  strictest  attention  to 
their  oi'm  appropriate  functions,  they  should  most  carefully  refrain  from  any 
interference  with  what  is  delegated  to  others,  and  meddling  with  the  direction 
of  details  for  which  others  are  responsible.  Especially  should  they  avoid  any 
personal  interest  in  subordinates,  that  might  lead  them  to  a course  w^hich 
would  weaken  the  authority  of  the  principal  of  the  institution.  It  v/ould, 
indeed,  be  a safe  principle  to  adopt,  that  there  should  be  no  ties  of  a 
personal,  pecuniary,  or  political  character,  betv/een  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  those  who  are  employed  in  a.riy  of  the  departments  of  an  institu- 
tion, which  could  at  any  time  prevent  an  unbiassed  judgment  in  a case  of 
difficulty.  Under  no  circumstances,  should  a Trustee  so  far  forget  the  ot'o- 
prieties  of  his  station,  as  to  resort  to  subordinates  for  information  that 
should  come  from  the  Superintendent,—  or  to  circulate  unfavorable  reports  in 
regard  to  an  institution,  without  having  first  informed  this  officer  of  their 
existence  and  tendency,  and  learning  from  him  their  truth  or  falsehood,  as 
well  as  the  reasons  which  may  have  induced  acts,  which  although  correct  in 
themselves,  might,  viithout  proper  explanation,  be  readily  so  misunderstood  as 
to  do  great  injustice  to  innocent  parties. 

Boards  of  Trustees,  while  exercising  the  strictest  honorable  scrutiny  of 
their  officers,  should  be  prepared,  on  every  proper  occasion,  to  give  them,  a, 
steadfast  support  in  the  performance  of  their  arduous  and  responsible  duties, 
and  thus  to  add  most  essentially  to  their  power  of  doing  good.  It  is  a grea.t 
encouragem.ent  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  this  vocation,  to  find  their  efforts 
properly  appreciated  by  those,  to  v/hom  they  are  directly  responsible,  and  who 
ought  to  be  most  familiar  with  their  modes  of  management  and  the  beneficial 
results  of  their  labors. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  quite  inadmissible  for 
Trustees  to  have  an  interest,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  contract  or 
in  any  purchase  vn.th  which  a Hospital  is  concerned.  Such  a course  may  at 
Isast  lead  to  suspicions,  the  existence  of  vrhich,  however  groundless,  is 
always  to  be  deprecated,  and  may  under  some  circumstances  prevent  a trustee 
from  acting  honorably  and  impartially. 
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Boards  of  Trustees  should  perform  their  duties  v.dthout  compensation, 
but  the  expenses  actually  incurred  should  be  returned  to  them. 

The  duties  of  the  Commissioners  who  are  to  have  charge  of  the  erection 
of  a State  hospital  for  the  insane,  and  those  of  the  Trustees  who  are  to 
supervise  it  after  its  completion,  are  so  dissimilar,  that  these  functions 
will  probably  be  confided  to  different  individuals.  This  need  not 
necessarily  be  so,  for  the  proper  performa.nce  of  the  duties  of  the  former 
will  naturally’-  give  them  a familiarity  with  the  hospital  and  a degree  of 
interest  in  its  successful  management,  not  likely  to  be  possessed  by  persons 
who  have  not  been  paying  some  special  attention  to  the  subject.  It  has  often 
resulted  advantageously  when  the  legislature,  in  the  bill  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a hospital,  has  named  the  Commissioners  for  its  erection  and 
also  confided  to  the  same  body  the  election  of  its  Superintendent  and  a super 
vision  of  the  work  of  organization.  More  commonly,  however,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  building,  the  Commissioners  transfer  their  charge  to  the  Trustees 
who  have  been  subsequently  appointed. 


Chapter  IV, 
Treasurer. 


The  Treasurer  of  a State  hospital  should  be  a sa.laried  officer,  elected 
by  the  Trustees,  and  giving  ample  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
his  duties.  He  must  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hospital,  but  not  in  it; 
he  should  collect  all  money  due  the  institution,  and  should  receive,  hold 
and  disburse  all  the  funds  that  may  come  under  the  control  of  the  Trustees, 

He  should  pay  the  orders  of  the  Stex->rard,  but  only  v;hen  accompanied 
by  bills  of  particulars,  specifying  the  objects  of  the  payment,  a.nd  when 
certified  by  the  Superintending  Physician  as  being  correct,  and  approved 

by  him. 


Chapter  V. 
Physician-in-Chief , 


”The  Physician-in-Chief  should  be  the  Superintendent  and  executive 
officer  of  the  establishment.  Besides  being  a well  educated  physician, 
and  of  irreproachable  moral  character,  he  should  possess  the  mental, 
physical,  and  social  qualities  to  fit  him  for  the  post.  He  should  serve 
during  good  behaviour,  reside  on  the  premises,  and  his  compensation  should 
be  so  liberal,  as  to  enable  him  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  energies  to 
the  v;elfare  of  the  hospital.  He  should  nomd.nate  to  the  Board  suitable 
persons  to  act  as  Assistant  Physicians,  Stewards,  and  Matrons,  He  should 
have  entire  control  of  the  medical,  moral,  and  dietetic  treatment  of  the 
patients,  the  unrestricted  pov;er  of  appointment  and  discharge  of  all  persons 
engaged  in  their  care,  and  should  exercise  a general  supervision  and 
direction  of  every  department  of  the  institution," 
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It  wil3.  readily  be  seen  how  important  is  the  task  of  selecting  an 
individual  to  fill  this  place,  and  to  perform  the  duties  detailed  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph,  which  is  in  the  exact  words  of  the  proposition, 
adopted  by  “the  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American 
Institutions  for  the  Insane,”  as  long  ago  as  1844,  and  the  soundness  of 
which  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  men  of  the  highest  capacity  and  in 
every  section  of  the  country,  VJhen  once  chosen,  hox-rever,  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  doubt  but  that  his  tenure  of  office  and  his  compensation,  should 
both  be  such,  that  a man  of  proper  character  would  be  willing  to  lay  aside 
all  other  engagements,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  V/ithout  good  reason  to  expect  the  situation  to  be  permanent  and 
the  compensation  liberal,  no  man  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications 
and  talents,  can  be  expected  to  give  up  his  prospects  of  advancement  in 
other  branches  of  the  profession,  a.nd  so  completely  to  cut  himself  off 
from  the  lucrative  results  of  a successful  general  practice. 

Where  it  is  possible  to  find  a physician,  who  has  already  acquired  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  details  of  hospital  management  and  treatment, 
by  personal  observation  and  a residence  in  some  good  institution,  in 
addition  to  the  other  desirable  qualifications,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  such  an  individual  is  preferable  to  any  other.  If  the  physician 
chosen,  however,  has  not  had  these  advantages,  he  should  be  one  that  is 
"apt  to  learn”  and  willing  to  embrace  every  possible  opportunity  to  make 
up  his  deficiencies,  especially  by  a temporary  residence  in  some  such 
institution,  before  venturing  to  take  charge  of  his  own,  A fev:  weeks 
thus  passed  in  hospitals  of  the  best  kind,  and  devoted  to  a careful  study 
of  their  varied  arra.ngements,  and  of  their  modes  of  managing  the  insane, 
vri.ll  save  a Superintendent  a great  amount  of  subsequent  labor  and  anxiety, 
and  result  most  advantageously  to  the  institution  and  to  his  first  patients. 

If  tne  person  chosen  to  occupy  the  post  of  Physicia.n-in-Chief , is 
practically  familiar  with  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and  has  a taste  for 
the  details  of  building  and  mechanical  arrangements,  very  great  advantage 
will  result  from  his  appointir.ent  being  made  before  the  commencement  of  the 
buildings,  and  in  thus  securing  to  the  institution  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  in  arranging  the  different  parts  of  the  structure. 

So  varied  are  the  qualifications  desirable  in  the  chief  officer  of  a 
hospital  for  the  insane,  that  it  can  readily  be  understood  that  much  more 
is  required,  than  is  necessary  for  the  ordinary  practice  of  medicine.  The 
prescription  of  medicine  is  a sinall  part  of  wrhat  is  essential  in  the 
treatment  of  insanity. 

It  would  seem  to  need  but  little  argument  to  show  that  a hospital  for 
the  insane  should  have  but  one  official  head, — in  reality,  as  well  as  in 
name,— to  whom  every  one  employed  about  it  must  be  strictly  subordinate. 

It  v.rould  be  just  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a proper  discipline,  or  that 
good  order,  would  prevail  in  a ship  with  two  or  more  captains,  or  in  an  army 
with  two  generals-in-chief,  or  in  a college  or  school  with  several  principals. 
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as  to  expect  to  find  the:?,  in  a hospital  of  the  kjjid  referred  to,  v;here  tvro  or 
more  individuals  are  acting  independenll;-  of  all  others,  or  in  v.'hich  there  are 
certain  officers  over  i-ihom  the  Physici-.ii-in-if ..ief  has  no  control.  If  such  an 
arrangement  ever  worked  wel],  anywhere,  i/.  i.ust  have  been  ou'ing  to  some  very- 
rare  or  exceptional  mental  organization  :;n  those  acting  under  it,  and  not 
because  the  principle  is  not  radically  v/rong.  Tvory  such  trial, — and  there 
have  been  many  \\rithin  observation,  — jo  :.'ar  as  I Imoi:,  has  been  a 

complete  failure  in  the  past,  and  in  my  ojdnion,  is  sure  to  be  so,  in  the 
future. 

The  very  peculiar  character  of  a majority  of  the  patients  received  into 
such  institutions,  the  numerous  body  of  assistants  required  in  their  care, 
the  large  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  various  departments,  the  necessity 
for  active  and  unceasing  vigilance,  joined  ■'.'vith  gentleness  and  firmness  in  all 
intercourse  vdth  the  mentally  afflicted,  and  for  prompt  decisions  in  cases  of 
difficulty,  render  it  indispensable, — if  vie  wish  the  best  results, — that  a 
large  amount  of  authority  should  be  vested  in  the  chief  officer. 

It  must  alv/ays  be  borne  in  mind  tha,t  every  depa.rtment  of  a hospital  for 
the  insane,  its  farm,  and  garden,  its  pleasui'e  grounds,  and  its  means  of 
occupation  and  amusement,  no  less  than  its  varied  internal  arrangements,  its 
furniture,  its  table  service  and  the  preparation  and  serving  of  the  food, 
the  mode  in  v/hich  its  domestic  concerns  are  carried  on,  its  heading  and 
ventilation— everything  connected  with  it,  indeed — are  parts  of  one  great 
v;hole,  and  in  order  to  secure  harraony,  econony,  and.  successful  results, 
every  one  of  them,  must  be  under  the  same  genera.1  control.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  Chief  Physician  of  the  institution  should  personally  super- 
intend all  or  a majority  of  these  matters,  or  fritter  away  his  time  in  a 
constant  attention  to  their  details,  or  even  that  he  should  be  proficient  in 
every  one  of  them;  but  he  should  be  expected  to  be  so  constituted,  mentally 
and  physically,  as  to  be  able  and  willing  to  make  himself  familiar  with  all 
of  them,  so  far  at  least,  as  to  Imow  when  everything  is  in  good  order,  and 
when  all  services  are  properly  performed.  He  should  especially  have  that 
kind  of  tact  and  judgment,  which  viill  enable  him  to  fulfil  efficiently  one  of 
the  most  important  functions  of  his  office,  that  of  selecting  individuals  for 
every  department,  fully  qualified  to  discharge  their  appropriate  duties,  and 
who  will  be  held  by  him  to  strict  accountability  for  their  proper  performance* 

It  is  a great  error  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  detail  about  the  manage- 
ment of  a hospita.1  for  the  insane,  beneath  the  dignity,  or  unworthy  the 
attention  of  its  Chief  Medical  Officer.  Everything  that  has  any  relation  to 
the  patients, — and  everything  has  some  direct  or  indirect  connection  with 
them, — may  have  an  influence  not  readily  appreciated  by  a careless  observer, 
and  to  preserve  unity  of  purpose,  nothing  should  be  arranged  or  changed  with- 
out consultation  with  the  head  of  the  establisliment. 

The  Physician- in-Chief,  v/-ho  voluntarily  confines  his  attention  to  the 
mere  medical  direction  of  the  patients,  must  have  a very  imperfect  appreciation 
of  his  true  position,  or  of  the  important  trust  confided  to  him.  He  becomes  in 
reality,  a very  secondary  kind  of  officer,  and  his  functions  vdll  be  pretty  sure 
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to  be  considered  by  mny  around  him,  as  quite  subor-linate  in  importance  to 
those  of  soinc  others  concerned  in  tne  mnayenont  of  the  establishment, 

\diich  under  such  an  arrangement  can  hardly  keep  perr;ia.nently,  a high 
character. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  hospitals  for  the  insane,  that  so  many  physicians 
shov:  their  ability,  only  in  prescribing  medicines  and  conducting  pa,tho logical 
investigations,  for  important  as  these  unquestionably  are  ever3rwhere,  they 
are  only  a part  of  v.'hat  is  essential  in  the  chief  of  a hospital  for  the 
insane.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  most  expert  diagnostician,  the 
most  accomplished  microscopist,  the  most  brilliant  lecturer  or  vnriter, — 
desirable  as  all  these  accomplishments  are, — ^may  still  be  utterly  unfit  to 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  such  an  institution. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  arrangement  recoinrnended, — ^^'j'hich  is  the  only 
one  that  can  be  relied  on  to  \rork  satisfactorily, — places  much  povrer  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chief  Physician,  but  it  must  be  remembered  too,  that  on  him  the 
responsibility  also  ma,inly  rests,  A man  to  whom  this  amount  of  control  can- 
not be  safely  intrusted,  certainly  is  not  the  proper  person  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  an  institution  containing  250  insane  patients.  Dividing  this 
power  between  two,  three,  or  more  would  only  tend  to  produce  discord,  destroy 
all  proper  discipline,  and  prevent  prompt  and  \ilse  action. 

The  siniple  possession  of  adequate  authority  by  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  such  an  institution,  often  obviates  the  necessity  of  its  being 
exercised.  It  may  be  unseen  and  unfelt,  and  yet  a knowledge  of  its  existence, 
will  alone  often  prevent  wrangling  and  difficulties  in  the  household,  and 
secure  regularity,  good  order,  economy,  and  an  efficient  discipline  about 
the  whole  establishment. 

The  long- continued  and  unintermipted  performance  of  the  duties  of  a 
Hospital  Superintendent  among  his  patients  is  a tax  upon  the  mental  energies, 
and  ultimately  upon  the  physical  pov/ers  of  an  individual,  not  easily 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  not  had  some  experience  of  the  kind;  and  one 
of  the  best  modes  of  counteracting  these  effects,  is  for  that  officer  to 
devote  a portion  of  his  time  to  the  supervision  of  out-door  affairs.  By 
this  means,  without  leaving  home,  he  will  not  only  have  the  invaluable 
advantages  of  active  muscular  exercise  in  the  open  air,  but  also  a form  of 
occupation  for  the  mind,  that  will,  more  effectually  than  any  other,  divert 
it  from  the  train  of  thought  induced  by  a protracted  visit  through  the 
vrards.  Change  of  occupation,— both  mental  and  physical,— is  the  relaxation 
of  a Superintendent  of  a Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  is  indispensable,  if 
he  expects  for  any  long  period  to  preserve  his  health  and  usefulness.  So 
many  noble  men  in  our  ovm  country  have  already  broken  down  v/hile  engaged  in 
the  zealous  performs.nce  cf  these  duties,  that  hardly  a better  contribution 
could  be  mads  to  the  cause,  or  one  that  vrould  more  subserve  the  interests  of 
the  afflicted,  than  that  which  vrould  aid  in  preserving  the  mental  and 
physical  health  of  the  right  kind  of  Hospits.l  Physicians,  and  in  securing  a 
proper  supply  of  them. 
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The  no^-’ilnation  of  the  Assistant  Physicicjis,  Stavrard  sjid  liatron,  by  the 
Superintending  Physicien,  in,ll  probably  secure  harmonious  action  bet’reen  these 
officers,  in  the  operations  of  the  house.  This  point  is  one  of  great  importr.nce 
end  without  it,  there  can  be  neither  satisfaction  nor  the  best  results  in  the 
management  of  any  institution.  Mo  Board  of  Trusi-ees  having  at  heart  the 
prosperity  of  a Hospital  for  the  Insane,  could  be  Trilling  to  select  or  retain 
in  office,  any  of  these  named,  vrho  do  not  cordially  aid  in  promoting  the  vlevrs 
and  carrying  out  the  plans  of  the  chief  e:cecutive  officer.  No  subordina.te 
officer  not  entirely  loyal  to  the  chief  executive  officer  should  be  permitted 
to  remr.in  in  any  institution. 


In  reference  to  all  other  persons  employee^,  about  the  patients,  the  povrer 
of  appoDJitment  and  discharge,  as  before  observed,  should  be  clearly  and  un- 
conditionally ■with  the  Physician  in  Chief,  A single  interference  with  this 
power,  could  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  acts  of  insubordination,  and  a disregard 
of  the  proper  authority,  and  to  prove,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  destructive 
of  all  good  discipline,  and  the  thoroughly  efficient  Trorking  of  any  institution. 


Chapter  71. 
Assistant  Physicians , 


The  Assistant  Physicians,  besides  being  graduates  of  medicine,  should  be 
men  of  such  character  and  general  qualifications,  as  vmll  render  them  respected 
by  the  pa,tients  and  their  friends,  and  able  to  represent  creditably,  and  to 
perform  efficiently,  the  more  ordinary  duties  of  the  chief  Physician,  in  his 
absence.  As  considerable  responsibility  ■'will  frequently  rest  on  these  officers, 
much  more  than  siiuple  medical  attainments  should  be  regarded  in  making  a 
selection.  It  v/ould  be  to  the  ultimate  interest  of  the  afflicted,  and  of  the 
whole  coironunity,  if  the  post  could  generally  be  conferred  on  those  v/ho  are 
likel^jr  to  devote  themselves  to  this  branch  of  the  profession,  and  who  seem  to 
possess  the  kind  of  character,  viiich  in  due  time,  will  probably  make  them 
desirable  Chief  Officers  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  They  should  especially 
be  m.en  of  the  highest  moral  character,  v/ell  educated,  of  a cheerful,  sympa- 
thizing disposition,  but  clear  of  frivolity  of  behaviour,  in  good  health, 
and  above  all,  they  should  be  likely  to  be  prudent  in  'bheir  intercourse  with 
the  patients.  Although  it  must  be  acknovrledged  that  some  m.en  make  admirable 
Assistants,  v/ho  are  not  so  well  calculated  for  Superintendents,  still  it 
does  not  often,  if  ever,  occur  that  a poor  Assistant  makes  a good  Chief 
Medical  Officer, 

Where  there  are  over  200  patients,  especially  if  there  is  a large  pro- 
portion of  recent  cases,  tvro  Assista.nt  Physicians  will  be  required,  one  of 
v;hom.  may  perform  the  duties  of  Apothecary,  In  some  institutions,  one 
Assistant  Physician  and  an  Apothecary  vn.ll  be  sufficient.  If  the  full  time 
of  tvfo  Assistant  Physicians,  however,  is  taken  up  by  their  other  duties  among 
'the  patients,  an  Apothecary  may  still  be  usefully  employed  in  addition;  and 
to  him,  other  occupation  among  the  male  patients  may  •with  propriety  be  assigned* 
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A careful  arrane:Giiient  of  the  duties  of  the  Assistant  Physician  and  of  the 
Apothecary,  often  mlces  the  latter  a ver^'  desirable  officer.  It  secures 
better  care  and  more  promptness  in  putting  up  prescriptions  and  in  making 
many  preparations  for  the  use  of  the  hospital,  v:hile  giving  the  Assistant 
Physicians  more  time  to  attend  to  the  reporting  of  cases,  pathological 
investigations,  and  professional  intercourse  vn.th  the  patients.  The  details 
of  the  regular  duties  of  all  these  officers  should  be  fully  stated  in  the 
by-laws  of  the  institution.  It  is,  nevertheless,  of  great  importance  to  the 
proper  discipline  of  a Hospital  for  the  Insane,  that  no  supernumeraries 
should  be  allowed  in  any  department. 

The  visits  of  the  Physician-in-Chief  through  the  wards  should  be  made 
as  nearly  every  day  and  at  such  hours  as  his  other  engagements  will  permit, — 
either  alone  or  in  company  with  his  Assistants, — and  this,  as  has  been 
alrea,dy  suggested,  is  one  of  the  advantages  x^rhich  institutivons  of  moderate 
size  possess  over  those  that  are  very  large,  in  giving  to  the  inmates  the 
full  benefit  of  the  knov/ledge  and  experience  of  this  officer,  which  are  at 
least  supposed  to  be  greater  than  those  of  his  Assistants, 

The  Assistant  Physicians,  hox"^ever,  will  always  make  a morning  and  an 
evening  visit  throughout  the  entire  hospital  and  see  as  neo.rly  as  possible 
every  patient.  This  applies  especially  to  the  morning  visit,  vrhen  in 
addition  to  exaiaining  the  condition  of  the  patients,  every  room  should  be 
carafull;^'-  inspected. 


Chapter  VII, 
Steward, 


The  duties  of  the  Steward,  and  the  importance  of  the  office,  vary 
materially  in  the  different  American  institutions.  In  some,  he  not  only 
performs  the  ordinary  functions  of  this  officer,  but  is  also  really  the 
Treasurer  of  the  hospital,  and  receives  and  disburses  large  sums  of  money. 
The  present  essay,  however,  referring  more  particularly  to  State  institu- 
tions, or  those  similarly  constituted,  the  duties  le.st  named  will  be  under- 
stood to  be  performed  by  the  Treasurer,  v/ho  is  an  officer  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  as  has  already  been  mentioned. 

The  details  of  the  duties  of  both  Steward  and  Matron,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  should  be  arranged  by  the  Physician-in-Chief,  to 
which  officer  they  should  be  directly  responsible. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Physician-in-Chief,  the  Steward  should 
make  all  purchases  for  the  institution,  keep  the  accounts,  make  engagements 
with,  ]-)a.y  and  discharge  all  subordinates  employed  about  the  esta^blishment, 
and  besides  having  a care  of  the  farm,  garden  and  grounds,  should  be  able 
to  perform  many  other  important  duties  of  supervision  and  police,  that  may 
with  propriety  be  assigned  him.  He  should  give  adequate  security  for  the 
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faithful  performance  of  his  trust;  he  should  promptly  pay  into  the  hands  of 
the  Treasurer  all  money  received  by  him  on  account  of  the  institution,  and 
should  settle  all  demands, — except  trifling  incidental  ones,  for  v;hich  he 
should  regularly  account, — by  orders  on  the  Treasurer,  vrith  bills  of 
particulars,  duly  approved  by  the  Superintending  Physician,  He  should  visit 
the  different  dining  rooms,  at  meal  times,  on  the  men's  side  of  the  hospital. 


Chapter  VIII, 
Matron • 


The  Matron,  v;hile  having  a general  supervision  of'  the  domestics  and  of 
the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  house,  uill  also  be  able,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Physicians,  to  contribute  essentially  to  the  comfort  of  the 
patients,  and  of  all  others  about  the  establis lament.  Although  the  Matron 
will  have  considerable  intercourse  with  the  patients,  her  principal  and  most 
important  duties,  enough  to  occupy  most  of  her  time,  vrill  be  more  connected 
with  the  housekeeping,  vxhile  the  general  supervision  of  the  patients,  their 
instruction,  amusement  and  immediate  care  will  be  directly  and  mainly  confided 
to  others,  to  be  hereafter  referred  to.  She  should  visit  the  dining  rooms 
for  female  patients  at  meal  times,  and  be  especia  Uy  careful  that  everything 
is  well  cooked  and  neatly  and  properly  served. 

Some  able  hospital  physicians  have  proposed  having  no  Steward  or  Matron, 
but  this  suggestion,  I presume,  has  come  from  the  difficulties  vrhich  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  have  so  frequently  occurred  with  these  officers,  and 
v/hich  have,  no  doubt,  originated  from  improper  persons  having  been  selected 
for  these  stations,  from  their  precise  duties  not  having  been  accurately 
defined,  or  their  subordination  to  the  principal  not  being  well  understood, 
and  it  must  also  be  added,  occasionally  from  the  very  injudicious  interference 
of  Trustees,  v/here  misunderstandings  have  arisen  between  them  and  the  Super- 
intending Physician,  Whether  a Stev^ard  and  Matron  are  among  the  officers  of 
such  an  institution  or  not,  the  duties  commonly  assigned  to  them  have  to  be 
performed  by  some  individuals,  whether  acting  under  these  or  different  titles. 
The  terms  used  above  are  fami3jLar  to  every  body,  and  although  those  filling 
these  offices  occasionally  may  not  have  correctly  appreciated  their  true 
positions,  still  I should  scarcely  deem  it  necessary,  on  that  account,  to 
reject  these  titles  altogether.  My  own  experience  with  Stewards  and  Matrons 
has  been  so  fortunate,  as  to  cause  me  to  remember  only  their  valuable  services 
and  a pleasant  official  intercourse  with  them.  There  is  no  objection  to  the 
title  of  Housekeeper,  being  substituted  for  that  of  Matron,  as  more  expressive 
of  the  most  important  duties  of  this  officer,  and  a Chief  Clerk  may  perform 
those  of  a Steward,  both  being  employed  by  the  Superintendent;  but  this  is 
a mere  change  of  name,  rather  than  of  duties. 
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Chapter  IX, 
Other  Officials, 


The  individuals  thus  far  named,  under  some  title,  are  officers  that 
cannot  be  dispensed  with,  e.nd  are  either  to  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Physician-in-Chief , or  directly  by  him. 

Mo  reference,  hovrever,  has  been  made  to  a Chaplain  or  to  Consulting 
Physicians,  all  of  whom  are  occasionally  thought  to  be  desirable,  but  who 
are  not  absolutely  essential.  If  these  last  are  considered  important,  they, 
like  the  others,  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  only  on 
the  nomination  of  the  Superintending  Physician, 


Chapter  X, 
Chaplain, 


In  regard  to  having  Chaplains  at  all,  as  well  as  to  the  propriety  of 
making  them  permanent  officers,  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  still 
exists  among  hospital  physicians,  the  varied  circumstances  of  different 
institutions  leading  their  Superintendents  to  contrary  conclusions  on  the 
subject. 

The  value  of  such  an  officer  must  depend  almost  entirely  on  the 
character  of  the  individual  selected,  and  the  sound  judgm.ent  and  discretion 
\\rith  which  he  performs  his  duties.  Under  all  circumstances,  I have  no 
doubt  it  ^^ill  be  found  best  that  he  should  not  be  a resident  of  the  insti- 
tution, In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  language 
adopted  by  "the  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American  Institu- 
tions for  the  Insane,”  viz:  ”If  a Chaplain  is  deemed  desirable  as  a 
permanent  officer,  he  should  be  selected  by  the  Superintendent,  and,  like 
all  others  engaged  in  the  care  of  the  patients,  should  be  entirely  under 
his  direction,”  In  many  institutions,  some  of  the  resident  officers  are 
in  the  habit  of  conducting  the  religious  services,  and  this  has  proved 
very  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 


Chapter  XI, 

Consulting  Physiciajis, 


It  has  occasionally  been  proposed  that  a permanent  Board  of  Consulting 
Physicians  should  be  connected  with  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  but  this 
arrangement  obviously  could  be  made  of  little  service  to  the  patients,  and 
if  it  is  intended  that  these  officers  should  make  regular  visits,  would  on 
many  accounts  be  quite  objectionable.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  one  who 
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sees  insane  ^Datients  onl;^’'  at  long  int  ^rv-'ls,  to  prescribe  properlj  for  their 
ever-varying  condition,  or  to  judge  frost  sho£-t  irit..rviev;s,  of  the  real 
cha.racter3  of  their  cases;  arid  inerlicines  xom  so  sna.ll  a part  of  the 
remedies  for  the  insane,  tha.t  the  'ris'ist  s :a;d.nisbration  of  them  is  but  little 
of  vhat  should  be  ex]>ectsd  from  a physici^'r.  to  such  an  institution. 


Whenever  from  any  cause,  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  have  Consult:.ng 
Physicians  permanent]^  connected  viith  a-  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  it  should 


be  with  the  distinct  understanding. 


th- 


their  visits  to  the  patients  should 


be  only  in  compriny  Adth  the  Superintending  Iliysician,  and  at  his  request,  or 
if  d!3^;ir-<Dd  by  others,  at  lea.st,  v; 


’ V\  Vi  a 


Lxs  a'oproo*?.‘cion« 


Whenever  oatientE 


•any  case  of  obscurity,  the  chief  rnedDx-^ 


■e  suffering  from  other  diseases  than  insanity,  or  in 

officer  should  always  have  full 
authority  to  call  in  consultation,  the  very  best  cjipert  talent  that  can  be 
obtained,  either  of  his  oira  selection,  or  a.fter  consultation  with  the  friends 
of  the  patient,  as  is  nov;  constantly  being  -lone  in  most  institutions.  In  every 


such  case,  Superintendents  can  hardly  fail  to  ba 


c- 


to  have  the  a.id  and 


counsel  of  their  professional  brethren.  If  prcferi  m.:,  a Board,  of  ConsuJ.tation 
niay  be  &.ppointed  by  the  Managers,  after  conferring  with  the  Chief  Phyeici.an  and 
'.dth  his  approbation,  and  from  'which  a selection  can  be  made  whenever  counsel 
is  desired. 


Wdth  the  selection  or  retention  of  any  of  the  ino.ividuals  hereafter  to 
be  re.Csrred  to,  the  Board  of  Trustees  can  v/ith  propriety  have  nothing  to  do, 
all  being  employed  in  the  immediate  care  of  the  patients,  or  in  positions 
connected  '.dth  the  domestic  apartments,  or  i_n  the  management  of  the  fam, 
garden  and  grounds. 


Chapter  Xll, 

Persons  Employed  in  the  V/ards , 


The  persons  whose  duties  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  v/ards,  or 
to  the  companions  hip  of  the  patients  while  at  work  or  when  driving,  vrallxing, 
or  at  the  evening  entertainments,  are  the  supervisors,  companions  or  teachers, 
attendants,  genera,!  and  special,  the  night  watchers,  and  those  engaged  in  the 
special  work  departments.  The  duties  performed  by  all  these,  are  most 
important  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  patients,  and  their  faithful 
performance  a.lv.'ays  deserves  a just  recognition. 

Rules  for  the  government  of  all  employed  in  the  care  of  the  patients, 
shouj.d  be  ca.refully  prepared  by  the  Superintending  Physician  v:ith  the 
sanction  of  the  Board  of  Mana.gers,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  in 
these  positions;  and  the  regular  By-laws  in  regard  to  all  the  officers  and 
their  dulies,  should  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  and  vrith  equal  care. 
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Chapter  XIII. 
Suporvisora . 


There  should  be  at  lee.st  one  Supervisor  for  each  sex, — as  many  as  one 
for  every  hundred  patients  is  desirable, — and  each  of  these  should  exercise 
a general  oversight  of  all  the  patients  and  their  attendants  on  one  side  of 
the  house,  .and  thus  form  a medium  of  communication  between  them  and  the 
officers  of  the  institution.  These  super^risors  being  exempted  from  the 
ordinary  vjork  of  the  xiards,  and  their  duties  being  extended  through  all  the 
apartments  and  grounds  occupied  or  used  by  their  ox\Tri  sex,  will  have  great 
facilities  for*  ascertaining  the  mode  in  liiich  prescriptions  and  directions 
are  carried  out,  and  in  x*Jhich  the  patients’  comfort  and  general  condition 
are  attended  to.  They  should,  be  persons  who  are  thoroughly  reliable, 
capable  of  being  strictly  impartial,  and  ■'•rho  possess  in  a high  degree,  tact, 
intelligence,  activity,  and  above  all,  true  benevolence  of  character  and  a 


’eeling  of 


:yiiipathy  and  kindness  for  all  the 


afflicted. 


to 


sreciate  the  views  and  vrishes  of  the  physicians. 


They  should  be  able 
nd  in  their  intercourse 


wicn  arm 


or  thoi 


mployed  in  their  care,  should  act  r^rith  such  coolness 


and  prudence  under  all  circumstances,  as  to  command  their  respect,  and  to 
impress  upon  them  by  ■'/rord  and  deed,  the  gre-fc,  importance  of  a kind,  and 
en'Lightened  course  of  trorctment.  They  shou.ld  accompany  the  physicians,  in 
their  ’^eeular  visits  through  the  wards. 


Chapter  XlV, 

Companions , or  Teachers , 


T^llOT'<r; 


X,  at  lea„st  one  person  of  a kind,  cheerful, 
ith  considerable  mental  cultivation,  and  of 


should  be  for*  each  s 
and  alfectioziate  disposition, 
refined  iru:ainers,  also  writhout  sny  v/ard  duties,  or  more  tho.n  an  indirect 
supervision  of  the  attendants,  and  these  persons  should  be  able,  under  the 
instructions  of  the  physicians,  to  d.evote  their  whole  time  to  the  promotion 
of  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  patients.  This  may  be  done  by  instructing 
them  in  some  useful  branch  of  learning  or  ornamental  handicraft,  by  reading 
aloud  or  conversation,  by  vocal  or  instrumental  music,  by  joining  them  in  their 
wallcs,  drives,  or  ";Xork,  by  suggesting  to  them,  or  assisting  them  in  the  different 
means  of  amusement  and  occupation,  a.nd  in  various  other  modes  that  vxill  reo,dily 
suggest  themselves  to  one  with  the  proper  qualifications. 


These  individuals  are  intended  really  to  be  compa.nions  to  the  patients, 
especially  to  those  who  are  just  admitted  or  those  who  are  convalescing;  and 
they  have  been  called  teachers  because  it  is  hoped  they  will  not  only  give 
instruction  to  the  patients,  but  will  also  teach  the  afflicted  with  vxhom  they 
associate, —at  least,  to  some  extent, — the  true  character  of  the  institution 
in  v/hich  they  are  living,  the  value  of  their  accoxmmodations,  the  motives  of 
those  vrho  have  placed  them  there,  aaid  of  those  vxho  surround  them,  and  as  far 
as  practicable,  guide  in  the  way  to  health  and  happiness. 
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The  number  of  compejiions  xvho  may  be  advantageously  employed,  depends  upon 
the  class  of  patients  received,  but  as  many  as  one  foi‘  every  hundred,  or  even 
fifty,  may  be  profitably  engaged. 

Supervisors  and  companions  should  visit  every  ward  and  see  ever^'-  patient 
under  their  special  care,  as  nearly  as  possible,  several  tiires  daily,  and 
written  reports  of  their  observations  should  be  laid  on  the  tabic  of  the 
Superintendent  every  morning. 

The  proper  performance  of  the  regular  duties  of  all  the  officers,  and  of 
every  attendant,  occupies  so  much  time,  that  it  is  not  possible  in  most  hospitals 
as  now  organized,  for  any  one  of  them  to  devote  any  considerable  period  of  the 
day  to  a single  patient,  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  do  so.  An  individual  of 
the  proper  qualifications,  who  can  at  the  right  moment  spend  an  hour  or  tyro  with 
a timid  patient,  just  arrived  from  home,  to  vrhom  all  are  strangers,  and  who  is 
distressed  by  the  novelty  of  a new  situation,  may  prevent  days  of  sorrow,  and 
perhaps  thus  aid  most  essentially,  in  the  first  steps  tovrards  a recovery. 
Judicious  conversation  at  the  proper  time,  a brisk  walk  in  the  open  air,  or 
sijuply  directing  a patient's  attention  to  a new  object,  may  tend  most  effectually 
to  prevent  a paroxysm  of  grief,  or  an  outbreak  of  violence.  The  appearance  of 
a new  face,  of  one  in  whom  all  feel  confidence,  when  the  attendants  in  a ward 
are  almost  worn  out  by  the  long-continued  excitement  of  the  patients,  will  often 
prove  as  great  a relief  to  them,  as  to  those  of  v/hom  they  have  charge,  and  it 
is  just  at  these  periods  that  the  presence  of  the  companions  will  often  be  found 
most  valuable. 

These  companions,  too,  like  the  supervisors,  give  great  advantages  to  the 
physicians  for  learning  not  only  how  attendants  perform  their  duties,  but  also 
in  securing  for  them  a just  appreciation  of  their  services  in  difficult  cases, 
where  the  patients*  reports  are  often  so  unreliable  as  to  be  constant  sources 
of  uneasiness  to  the  officers# 

One  companion  of  each  sex  has  been  mentioned  as  desirable  in  every  hospital, 
but  in  those  in  which  a large  number  of  cases  are  under  treatment,  especially 
where  m.any  patients  of  cultivated  minds  are  received,  a larger  number  can  be 
advantageously  employed. 


Chapter  XV. 
Attendants, 


There  should  always  be  at  least  two  attendants  in  each  ward  without  regaixi 
to  size,  unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  two  contiguous  wards  are  so  small  and  so 
arranged,  that  three  persons  can  perform  the  duties  of  both.  It  should  also  be 
an  unvarying  rule,  that,  unless  by  special  instructions  from  one  of  the 
physicians,  one  attendant  should  always  be  in  the  presence  of  the  patients  in 
every  vrard  of  a hospital  for  the  insane.  V/here  there  is  but  a single  attendant 
to  a vrard,  the  patients  must  have  an  insufficient  amount  of  out-door  exercise 
and  employment,  or  those  left  in  the  house  must  often  be  alone,  and  the  super- 
vision moist  be  altogether  much  less  strict  than  is  desirable,  A certain  amount 
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of  labor,  out-door  exercise  and  recreation,  is  as  desirable  for  the  attendants 
as  for  the  patients.  Work  in  the  open  air,  at  least  vrith  the  male  patients, 
should  be  a part  of  the  duty  of  each  attendant.  Without  it,  those  accustomed 
to  active  pursuits,  are  liable  from  the  great  change  in  their  habits,  to  have 
their  health  impaired,  their  tempers  rendered  irritable,  and  to  be  ultimately 
incapacitated  for  the  satisfactory  performance  of  their  duties. 

The  number  of  efficient  attendants,  in  an  excited  v;ard  especially,  is  one 
of  the  most  necessary  factors  for  securing  the  disuse  of  restraining  apparatus 
and  of  seclusion. 

The  proper  selection  of  attendants  is  one  of  the  many  important  duties  to 
be  performed  by  the  Chief  Physician,  and  it  should  be  the  earnest  desire  of 
every  governing  Board,  to  sanction  all  regulations  that  tend  to  secure  to  an 
institution  a class  of  persons  whose  services  are  particularly  desirable,  and 
who  seem  from  their  natural  character  and  their  education,  to  be  specially 
qualified  for  such  a position.  With  all  the  supervision  that  can  be  given, 
the  comfort  of  the  patients  in  every  hospital  for  the  insane,  is,  in  a great 
degree,  dependent  on  their  attendants. 

The  work  of  attendants,  v/hen  faithfully  performed,  is  often  harassing, 
and  in  many  of  the  wards,  among  excited  patients,  is  peculiarly  so.  On  this 
account  pains  should  always  be  taken  to  give  them  a reasonable  amount  of  relaxa- 
tion, to  prevent  their  duties  being  too  long  continued  without  some  change,  and 
their  rest  at  night  being  unnecessarily  disturbed,  as  tending  to  impair  their 
efficiency;  and  their  position  should,  in  every  respect,  be  made  as  comfortable 
as  possible. 

The  niomber  of  attendants  proposed  above,  is  deemed  essential  to  keep  up  the 
proper  supervision,  and  to  carry  out  thoroughly  the  best  system  of  treatment. 

The  average  is  about  one  attendant  to  every  eight  patients,  v/hile  the  minimum  that 
is  regarded  by  the  Association  cf  Medical  Superintendents,  as  at  all  admissible, 
anywhere,  is  one  to  every  ten  patients.  In  some  institutions,  the  proportion  of 
attendants  may  very  advantageously  be  much  higher.  Many  hospitals  commence  x^rith 
a smaller  proportion  of  attendants  than  has  been  suggested,  from  a belief  on  the 
part  of  the  Physicians,  that  a larger  number  x-jould  be  objected  to  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  I am  disposed,  however,  to  believe  that  this  is  commonly  an  error, 
and  that  if  the  matter  were  properl;^^  explained  to  any  intelligent  body  of  men, 
and  its  importance  to  the  happiness  and  recovery  of  the  patients,  and  to  the 
character  of  the  institution,  fairly  insisted  on,  no  intelligent  Board  XTOuld 
refuse  their  assent  to  the  wishes  of  their  chief  medical  officer.  Under  any 
circumstances,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  course  proper  to  be  pursued  by 
this  officer.  He  should  ask  for,  and  earnestly  urge  upon  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
whatever  he  deems  right,  and  leave  the  responsibility  and  loss  of  having  any- 
thing less,  with  those  to  whose  authority  he  is  bound  to  yield,  however  much 
he  may  differ  from  them  in  opinion, 

A mere  summary  of  the  traits  that  are  desirable  in  Attendants,  will  show 
how  important  they  are  in  an  institution,  how  difficult  and  trying  their  duties 
often  are,  and  although  it  may  not  always  be  easy  to  obtain  every  qualification 
that  is  sought  for,  this  must  not  prevent  constant  efforts  to  approach  this 
standard  as  nearly  as  possible.  It  may  be  enough  here  briefly  to  say  that  for 
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a perfect  attendant,  there  v/ould  be  desirable  a pleasant  expression  of  face, 
gentleness  of  tone,  a fair  amount  of  mental  cultivation,  imperturbable  good 
temper,  patience  under  the  most  trying  provocation,  coolness  and  courage  in 
times  of  danger,  cheerfulness  v/ithout  frivolity,  industry,  activity,  and 
fertility  of  resources  in  unexpected  emergencies.  To  these  must  be  added  a 
real  interest  in  the  ‘work,  a sympathy  that  cannot  be  questioned,  a sound  moral 
character,  good  health,  and  that  indefinable  something,  that  can  only  be  called 
tact,  nov;  and  then  seen  very  conspicuously,  but  the  absence  of  v^hich  is  a 
serious  disqualification,  even  to  those  of  more  than  ordinary  mental  cultivation, 
of  high  religious  professions,  and  having  a real  desire  to  be  useful  among  the 
afflicted.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  patience  and  good  temper  re- 
referred to,  must  not  be  of  that  kind  that  do  admirably  during  a casual  visit, 
or  for  an  hour,  or  even  a single  day,  but  they  must  go  on  day  after  day,  often 
all  day  continuously  and  not  unfrequently  far  into  the  night, — among  a certain 
class  of  patients,  indeed,  almost  an  attendant’s  x\rhole  time  may  be  spent  in 
the  midst  of  what  vjould  be  most  trying  to  any  one  not  truly  self-sacrificing 
and  really  devoted  to  the  work. 

Such  a standard  of  qualifications  is  a very  high  one,  certainly,  but  it  is 
what  should  constantly  be  aimed  at,  even  if  not  frequently  obtained.  The 
approach  to  it  should  be  as  near  as  the  means  and  materials  at  command  will 
permit,  I am  well  aware  that  liberal  wages  alone,  v;ill  not  secure  the  qualifica- 
tions that  are  desirable  for  attendants  upon  the  insane,  but  when  these  are 
once  found,  no  want  of  a reasonable  amount  of  compensation  should  ever  be  per- 
mitted to  allow  those  who  have  clearly  manifested  all  the  conscientiousness, 
fidelity,  tact,  and  real  ability  that  are  desired,  to  leave  this  for  any  more 
profitable  calling,  as  such  persons  might  naturally  be  expected  to  do,  for  the 
traits  which  go  to  make  up  the  perfect  attendants,  are  just  those  which  are 
specially  valuable  in  most  other  positions  of  life. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  either,  that  attendants,  in  common  with  all 
others  engaged  in  the  care  of  the  insane,  must  expect,  now  and  then,  to  have 
all  they  do  misunderstood,  unappreciated,  and  misrepresented.  They  must 
anticipate  the  kindest  treatment  being  often  regarded  as  cruelty;  they  must 
bear  calumny  and  abuse,  where  they  had  expected  praise  and  gratitude;  they 
^'d.ll  have  to  listen  to  charges  utterly  without  foundation,  or,  if  there  is  any 
basis  for  them,  so  stated  as  to  give  impressions  exactly  contrary  to  the  truth. 
All  this,  and  more,  will  occasionally  come  from  some  who  have  received  from 
them  the  kindest  and  most  self-sacrificing  attention;  but  they  must  never  for- 
get that  trying  as  all  this  is,  it  comes  mostly  from  those  whose  reason  has  not 
been  fully  restored,  that  it  is  really,  in  such,  an  effect  of  actual  disease, 
and  that  very  often,  those  who  thus  act  are  not  responsible  persons.  There  is 
another  small  class  who  having,  to  casual  observers,  quite  recovered,  seem  still 
to  retain  the  impressions  they  received  during  the  worst  periods  of  their  ill- 
ness, and  who  spend  their  time,  with  a nertinacity  that  in  a good  cause  would 
be  most  commendable,  in  abusing  and  calumniating  those  to  whom  often  they  are 
really  indebted  for  substantial  benefits,  and  in  slandering  all  v/ho  were  in  any 
way  instrumental  in  placing  them  under  treatment,  or  in  caring  for  them  while 
under  restraint.  Although  many  of  these  persons  seem  well,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  much  of  what  they  do,  is  to  be  attributed  to  a still 
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existing  morbid  state  of  the  brain,  and  especially  so,  if  such  proceedings 
are  contrary  to  their  natural  characters.  Everything  thr.t  is  dependent  on 
disease,  hovrever  obscure  it  may  be,  must  he  excused,  and  the  sufferers 
deserve,  and  should  receive  a sincere  syinpathy.  Unfortunately,  hoaever,  the 
representations  of  such  people  not  unfrequent l.y  influence  others,  ’iio  have 
no  bad  intentions,  to  do  acts  of  great  injustice,  and  on  such  statem'ents 
coming  from  those  who  are  still  deluded  or  malicious,  vrithout  examination  or 
inq.uiry,  to  found  charges  that  do  the  greatest  wrong  to  individuals  and  insti- 
tutions, and  incidentally  a great  injury  to  v/hole  comj'unities , 

Unpleasant  as  it  may  be  for  those  vrho  devote  theimelves  to  the  care  of 
the  insane  to  bear  all  this  in  silence,  as  a proper  degree  of  self-respect 
generally  requires  that  they  should  do,  still  they  may  depend  upon  having 
abundant  compensation,  not  only  in  the  consciousness  of  having  done  their 
v;hole  duty,  but  also  in  the  approval  of  their  labors  by  the  vrise  and  good, 
by  all  vrho  take  the  trouble  to  exarvlne  the  subject,  and  still  more  in  the 
gratitude  and  thanks  they  are  sure  to  receive  from  a very  large  proportion  of 
those  who  come  under  their  charge.  In  my  experience,  there  are  fevv'  -among  the 
insane  who  recover  perfectly,  but  have  the  most  kindly  feelings  tov/ards  these 
institutions  and  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  their  care.  Their  constantly 
recurring  visits,  alone  or  with  children  and  friends  v-fhom  they  desire  to  see 
the  place  where  they  have  been  restored  to  health,  their  oft-repeated  requests, 
that  in  case  of  a return  of  the  disease  they  should  be  promptly  placed  under 
the  same  care,  v/ith  coxintless  other  evidences  of  a full  appreciation  of  all  the 
kind  and  patient  attention  they  have  received,  of  the  value  of  what  they  have 
gained,  and  of  a perfect  realization  of  vdiat  they  have  been  saved  from,  are 
surely  a re^^^ard  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for  all  the  injustice  and 
obloquy  to  v/hich  those  engaged  in  hospital  duties  may  be  exposed  from  any  and 
every  quarter. 
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Chapter  XVI  o 


Night  Watching  and  Nursing 


An  efficient  night  watch  should  always  be  maintained^,  vrherever  many  insane 
patients  are  collected,  and  in  hospitals  receiving  both  sexes,  should  consist, 
if  possible,  of  a man  and  his  wife,  to  vrhom  should  be  confided  the  charge  of 
the  male  and  feraa.le  wards  respectively.  There  should  alv/ays  be  an  outside 
watchim3.n  in  addition.  \(here  only  women  are  received,  there  should  also  be  this 
outside  watchman,  beside  the  watchwomen  for  the  wards,  whose  duties  are 
restricted  to  them.  It  is  not  simply  to  prevent  accidents  from  fire,  that  a 
night  v/atch  is  considered  indispensable,  although  this  alone  is  a sufficient 
reason  for  such  a provision.  When  we  recollect  that  the  patients  are  in  their 
rooms  at  least  one-third  of  the  whole  twenty-four  hours,  it  seems  surprising 
that  vrhile  so  much  care  is  very  properly  shown  in  having  them  under  constant 
supervision  during  one  portion  of  the  day,  it  should  ever  be  thought  justifi- 
able to  leave  the  same  individuals,  as  is  often  done,  so  totally  unprotected 
and  unguarded  as  it  were,  during  so  long  a continuous  period  as  eight  hours. 
There  should  be  one  night  v^atcher  at  least,  for  every  100  or  125  patients.  It 
is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  during  this  period,  the  patients  are  commonly 
locked  in  their  rooms,  that  they  have  no  means  of  assisting  themselves,  no 
mode  of  securing  prompt  aid  in  case  of  unexpected  sickness,  except  by  noise, 
vrhich  disturbs  others  and  does  not  always  attract  the  proper  attention,  and 
that  many  of  them  are  particularly  subject  to  sudden  and  alarming  attacks, 
for  which  assistance  should  be  summoned  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The 
regular  night  watch,  too,  may  render  important  services  in  guarding  against 
suicidal  attempts,  in  administering  remedies  that  are  ordered  for  patients  who 
do  not  require  a special  nurse,  in  supplying  drink  or  food,  which  for  hours 
will  often  effectually  quiet  a restless  patient,  in  soothing  by  a kind  word 
those  who  have  become  suddenly  alarmed j or  by  simply  making  up  a patient's 
bed  or  allov/ing  him  to  wash  his  face,  they  may  give  sleep  to  one,  who,  without 
these  little  attentions,  might  have  been  uneasy,  disturbing  all  around  him 
during  an  entire  night. 

The  night-v/atchers  should  also  be  employed,  in  order  to  secure  to  the 
attendants,  as  far  as  can  be,  sound  and  undisturbed  rest  at  night.  Under 
any  circumstances,  the  sleep  of  attendants  will  occasionally  be  disturbed  by 
night  services;  but  if  they  perform  their  duties  faithfully  during  the  day, 
the  character  of  their  occupation  is  such^  that  without  general  good  rest  at 
night,  their  tempers  are  apt  to  become  irritable,  and  they  lose  that  kind  of 
interest  in  their  business,  v/ithout  which  they  are  of  little  value  in  the 
care  of  the  insane.  Besides  all  this,  the  night-watchers  are  often  valuable 
assistants  in  the  police  of  the  establishment,  and  are  able  to  discover  and 
report  various  irregularities  among  the  sane  part  of  the  residents,  which 
without  such  officers  might  never  become  known  to  the  Superintendent. 

It  seems  quite  certain  that  great  advantage  would  often  result  from 
having  more  than  one  individual  of  each  sex  on  duty  at  night  •—  night 
attendants,  as  well  as  those  for  day  service.  So  large  a proportion  of  the 
insane  sleep  indifferently,  there  are  so  many  who  would  receive  consolation 
from  a kind  x^rord,  or  the  occasional,  presence  of  a cheerful,  sympathizing  face 
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during  their  long,  dreary,  wakeful  hours,  so  many  that  ought  really  to  have 
attention  every  night  for  their  safety  as  v;ell  as  comfort,  that  we  may  well 
inquire  whether,  with  our  best  arrangements  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  we 
have  not  often  been  somewhat  neglectful  of  them  by  night o There  should  be, 
at  the  very  least,  one  night  watcher  for  every  hundred  patients  — independent 
of  nurses  proper# 

The  objection  to  night-watchers,  sometimes  urged,  that  they  disturb  the 
quiet  of  the  wards  by  the  noise  they  make,  simply  shows  that  incompetent 
persons  have  undertaken  to  perform  the  duty.  Those  who  are  passing  about  after 
all  others  have  retired,  should  accustom  themselves  to  open  doors,  and  to  do 
w'hatever  else  may  be  required,  in  the  most  noiseless  manner,  always  to  converse 
in  a low  tone,  to  discriminate  between  those  whom  conversation  will  calm  and 
those  whom  it  v^ill  excite.  They  should  always  wear  woollen  shoes  when  passing 
through  the  wards,  and  loud  talking  shouj.d  never  be  indulged  in  by  them,  or  per 
mitted  in  others# 


Chapter  XVII # 
Watch  Clocks  # 


This  heading  is  placed  in  proximity  to  the  chapter  on  night-watching, 
because  v/atch  clocks  are  directly  connected  ^^^ith  it,  and  are  essentially  an 
important  element  for  securing  a reliable  knowledge  of  what  is  done  and  what 
is  left  undone,  during  that  long  period  in  which  patients  are  confined  to  their 
rooms,  and  their  attendants,  still  more  than  themselves,  supposed  to  be  asleep# 

Every  hospital  should  be  supplied  with  watch  clocks,  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  proving  the  fidelity  of  those  employed  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the 
patients  and  for  the  safety  of  the  buildings,  and  also  as  a check  on  the  state- 
ments often  made  by  inmates,  that  no  one  had  passed  through  the  wards  during  a 
period  of  several  hours#  A properly  managed  watch  clock  is  of  such  a character, 
that  it  is  absolutely  beyond  the  control  of  any  one  but  the  officers,  only 
registering  the  wards  visited  and  the  exact  time  of  the  visit#  The  place 
where  the  pull  is  made,  by  which  the  visit  is  recorded  on  the  clock  dial,  should 
always  be  at  the  extreme  end  of  every  ward,  so  that  unless  the  night-watcher 
passes  through  its  whole  extent,  no  record  can  be  made.  In  place  of  requiring 
the  night-watcher  to  be  at  a certain  spot  at  a specified  hour,— which  is  liable 
to  cause  careful  watching  of  these  particular  places  instead  of  the  patients 
and  the  wards, — -all  that  is  required  of  him  is  a correct  record  of  the  time  of 
every  visit.  The  course  taken  by  the  night-vratcher  can  thus  be  as  accurately 
traced  as  if  one  accompanied  him,  and  when  there  is  anything  irregular  in  the 
report,  he  will  of  course  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  it#  This  may 
arise  from  the  unexpected  illness  of  a pabient,  or  from  some  occurrence  re- 
quiring his  special  and  prolonged  attention#  Without  these  clocks,  no  one 
can  feel  entirely  comfortable  in  regard  to  the  performance  of  the  night 
service,  and  they  should  be  regarded  as  indispensable  in  every  hospital  for 
the  insane# 
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Chapter  XVIII o 
Outside  Assistants* 


Pjaong  the  females,  one  or  more  seamstresses  will  always  be  required  in 
connection  with  the  wards,  or  in  the  clothing  department,  to  aid  in  giving 
employment  to  the  patients  and  to  assist  in  making  and  mending  clothes,  and 
as  many  outside  of  the  wards  in  the  department  for  men* 

In  addition  to  the  individuals  named,  who  are  brought  directly  in  contact 
with  the  patients,  there  will  be  required,  outside  of  the  wards,  one  farmer 
with  two  assistants,  one  gardener  and  three  assistants,  one  carriage-driver, 
one  jobber,  one  carpenter,  one  engineer  with  two  firemen,  and  a baker  and 
assistant,  besides  the  females  employed  in  the  ordinary  domestic  departments 
of  the  house, 

A State  hospital  will  almiost  always  have  in  its  household  many  patients 
who  can,  profitably  to  themselves  if  properly  directed,  assist  in  the  per- 
formance of  much  of  the  work  in  the  wards  and  about  the  premises,  and  who 
will  thus  aid  to  a very  limited  extent  in  lessening  the  expenses  of  the 
institution;  but  great  care  is  always  to  be  observed,  that  no  one  is  urged 
to  do  more  work  than  is  rea3J.y  safe  and  advantageous  for  him.  The  amount  of 
profit  to  be  made  from  the  labor  of  the  insane  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

At  the  best,  it  must  be  very  small,  and  labor  in  a hospital  for  the  insane 
should  always  be  regarded  much  more  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  benefit 
conferred  on  the  patients,  than  as  being  pecuniarily  valuable  to  an  institu- 
tion, It  must  be  remembered  that  all  these  persons  are  invalids,  laboring 
under  a disease  of  one  of  the  most  delicate  organs  of  the  body,  and  as  a conse 
quence,  often  quite  incompetent  to  judge  whether  they  are  receiving  good  or 
harm  from  their  exertions.  Great  discretion  is  requisite  to  regulate  this 
important  department  properly  and  safely. 

Chapter  XIX. 

Remarks  on  the  Number  Employed  and  Their  Compensation. 


The  circumstances  of  different  institutions  and  the  classes  of  patients 
received  v^ill,  to  some  extent,  influence  the  nuraljer  of  persons  required  in 
their  various  departments.  So  in  regard  to  compensation:  the  salaries  and 

v/ages  must  be  regulated,  in  a great  measure,  by  the  cost  of  living,  the 
demand  for  the  particular  sort  of  labor  required,  the  rates  that  are  paid 
for  other  kinds  of  service  in  the  vicinity,  and  they  must  of  course  vary  in 
different  localities. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  a statement  of  the  lowest  compensa- 
tion admissible,  at  the  time  it  was  written,  and  in  this  section  of  country, 
for  those  employed  in  hospitals,  was  given.  There  are  so  many  circumstances, 
however,  to  modify  these  rates  of  remuneration,  as  there  are  to  affect  the 
cost  of  building,  in  the  varying  conditions  of  different  institutions,  that 
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nothing  is  now  said  in  regai-d  to  this  branch  of  the  subject,  A little 
inquiry  v/ill  satisfy  the  governing  authorities  of  an  institution,  what 
is  right  and  proper,  and  also  v/hat  is  necessary  to  secure  and  retain  the 
ability  needed  for  the  efficient  v/orking  of  a hospital. 


It  is  believed  that  all  the  persons  named  in  the  list  given  in  a 
subsequent  chapter  are  required  in  the  thorough  organization  of  a State 
hospital  for  the  insane,  ^^th  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients,  and  that  none 
of  them  can  be  dispensed  with,  v/ithout,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  affect' 
ing  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  inmates,  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
institution. 


The  salaries  paid  for  the  services  of  those  engaged  in  the  different 
departments  of  an  institution  should  always  be  liberal,  and  reasonable 
inducements  should  be  offered  to  secure  continued  service,  by  those  \\rho 
manifest  special  qualifications  for  the  duties  they  are  performing.  Un- 
doubtedly, as  a general  rule,  the  rate  of  compensation  given  for  these 
services  is  too  low  for  the  best  interests  of  institutions  and  their 
patients.  More  than  is  generally  paid  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  given,  and 
will  often  be  required,  to  secure  the  proper  kind  of  officers  and  assistants, 
especially  attendants,  and  to  induce  them  to  remain  for  any  considerable 
period  in  the  service  of  the  institution. 

Many  of  the  positions  about  a hospital  for  the  insane,  from  the  highest 
almost  to  the  lowest,  require  persons  of  peculiar  qualifications,  and  when 
such  are  found,  it  v/ill  be  to  the  interest  of  their  employers  to  secure  and 
retain  their  services,  even  if  a considerable  increase  of  compensation  is 
necessary  to  effect  this  object,  A thoroughly  good  and  efficient  officer  or 
assistant  in  any  capacity  may  be  more  desirable  to  an  institution,  at  a 
large  salary,  than  a bad  or  negative  kind  of  one,  working  gratuitously, 

While  good  officers  and  assistants  are  desirable  in  every  department,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  direct  performance  of  their  duties,  but  also  because 
their  example  never  fails  to  exercise  a favorable  influence  on  others  of  a 
less  decided  character,  so  idle,  vicious,  or  faithless  ones  may  be  worse 
than  none,  simply  from  all  their  associations  and  habits  producing  un- 
favorable results. 

The  services  required  about  the  insane,  when  faithfully  performed,  are 
peculiarly  trying  to  the  mental  and  physical  powers  of  any  individual,  and 
ought  to  be  liberally  paid  for.  With  the  great  demand  for  talent  and  labor 
that  constantly  exists  in  this  country,  it  is  not  surprising  that  considerable 
difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  finding  proper  persons  to  take  charge  of 
the  insane,  when  less  arduous  and  less  responsible  duties  are  frequently  so 
much  better  compensated. 

When  suitable  persons  are  engaged  to  act  as  the  regular  attendants  of 
the  patients,  it  will  often  be  found  desirable  to  secure  their  continuance 
for  a certain  period  by  a yearly  increase  in  their  compensation;  although 
it  must  also  be  acknowledged,  that  occasionally,  even  the  best  of  this 
important  class,  after  a long  residence  in  a hospital,  seem  to  lose  their 
interest  in  their  duties,  and  v/ould  do  better  to  engage  for  a time  in  other 
pursuits,  being  likely  to  return  to  their  old  positions  after  a period  of  rest. 
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The  services  of  certain  of  the  officers,  after  a continued  residence 
in  an  institution,  often  become  much  enhanced  in  value,  and  it  is  to  them 
a source  of  great  encouragement  to  know  that  strict  fidelity  and  industry 
are  likely  to  be  recognized  bj'’  an  occasional  increase  in  their  income.  No 
Superintendent  would  hesitate  to  say  that  the  services  of  his  assistants, 
after  two  or  three  years*  experience,  are  often  worth  almost  double  v;hat  they 
were  during  the  first  months  of  their  residence  in  the  institution.  It  is 
quite  safe  to  assert  that  no  person  shci\dng  special  qualifications  for  his 
position  should  be  allowed  to  give  up  his  place,  on  account  of  not  receiving 
adequate  remuneration  for  his  services. 


Chapter  XX. 

Supervision  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane . 


The  best  public  supervision  for  a hospital  for  the  insane  — that 
which  will  tend  most  effectually  to  prevent  abuses  of  any  kind,  to  secure 
good  management,  an  economical  administration  of  its  affairs,  and  the 
humane  and  enlightened  treatment  of  all  its  patients  ~~  will  be  found  to  be 
the  regular  visitations,  at  short  intervals,  of  a committee  from  a well- 
constituted  Board  of  Trustees  or  Managers.  Such  individuals,  being  men 
of  benevolence,  high  character,  and  intelligence,  serving  without  compensa- 
tion, and  having  no  motive  in  giving  their  time  and  attention  to  the  work 
but  a desire  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  afflicted,  form  the  surest 
guarantee  to  the  public,  that  no  just  complaint  will,  pass  without  investiga- 
tion, and  no  actual  wrong  go  unredressed ; while  the  frequent  examination 
of  the  expenditures  and  the  finances  generally  will  be  the  most  effectual 
mods  of  securing  a strictly  wise  and  liberal  econon^r  in  every  department. 

The  fact  that  no  weekly  visit  by  a committee  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
has  ever  been  omitted  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
Philadelphia,  in  a period  of  nearly  forty  years,  shows  that  this  plan  of 
regular  visitation  can  be  perfectly  carried  out. 

A permanently  constituted  Board  of  Trustees,  or  one  not  changed  as  a 
body,  soon  acquires  a knowledge  of  the  details  of  such  an  establishment, 
that  cannot  be  possessed  by  a new  set  of  men,  and  for  this  reason  the  visits 
of  an  intelligent  board  are  much  more  likely  to  be  thorough  and  useful  than 
those  made  by  persons  who  are  comparatively  strangers. 

The  only  other  kind  of  inspection  of  hospitals  for  the  insane,  that  is 
lilcely  to  be  at  all  valuable,  is  that  made  by  a commission  composed  in  part, 
at  least,  of  men  practically  familiar  vrith  the  whole  subject,  and  whose 
members  should  have  characters  so  well  established  as  to  command  the  public 
confidence  in  their  statements  and  recommendations.  V/here  many  private 
institutions  exist,  such  a commission  would  seem  to  be  especially  desirable, 
and  their  visits  can  hardly  prove  unacceptable  anywhere,  if  matters  are 
properly  managed. 

It  has  become  customary,  of  late,  for  most  States  to  have  Boards  of 
State  Charities.  The  value  of  these  depends  entirely  on  the  character  of 
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the  men  appointed,  and  their  practical  familiarity  v.’ith  the  great  trusts  con- 
fided to  them.  They  may  effect  great  good  to  institutions  and  strengthen  the 
hands  of  their  officers,  but  visits  of  an  hour  or  tv/o,  at  long  intervals, 
such  as  are  often  made,  can  hardly  be  of  any  real  service.  Any  commicsion 
starting  out  \^rith  the  impression  that  it  has  to  deal  v/ith  dishonesty  and 
infidelity  to  important  duties,  is  likely  to  do  injustice  to  officials,  and 
to  accomplish  little  good  to  the  afflicted.  The  fact  of  its  members  being 
salaried  officers'  'will  not  add  to  their  efficiency.  There  is  a fear  that 
this  may  lead  to  a competition  for  the  places,  not  favorable  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  insane.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  a single  commissioner, 
appointed  for  the  special  purpose  of  keeping  the  government  fully  advised  on 
the  condition  of  the  institutions  maintained  by  it.  The  services  of  all  these 
commissions  are  valuable  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  integrity  of  their 
members,  and  the  vmsdom  with  which  they  perform  their  duties.  When  rightly 
selected,  their  visits  will  always  be  welcome  and  useful. 

The  visits  of  large  bodies,  like  grand  juries,  as  commonly  composed, 
without  any  practical  or  professional  knowledge  of  the  subject,  although 
they  may  gratify  a certain  kind  of  curiosity,  can  hardly  be  productive  of  any 
good  result,  either  to  the  public  or  to  institutions,  for  their  interests  are 
entirely  identical.  The  want  of  familiarity  with  the  details  of  such  establish- 
m.ents,  with  the  peculiarities  of  mental  disease  or  the  best  methods  of  treating 
it,  v:ill  prevent  such  a body  from  making  valuable  suggestions j while  the 
presence  of  so  large  a number  of  strangers  in  the  v/ards  at  one  time  may  prove 
detrimental,  and  will  certainly  be  objected  to  by  many  patients  and  their 
friends . 


Chapter  XXI. 
Admission  of  Patients « 


V7hile  the  Legislature  of  a State  is  engaged  in  framing  the  lavrs  under 
which  the  organization  and  government  of  its  hospitals  are  to  be  established, 
it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  there  should  be  a specific,  but  simple  mode 
prescribed  for  the  admission  of  insane  persons  into  institutions,  and  for 
their  retention  and  discharge. 

The  law  should  be  so  clear  as  not  to  a-dmit  of  misconstruction,  and  should 
aim  to  have  such  provisions  as  will  effectually  secure  to  every  individual  his 
personal  rights,  and  yet  enable  him  freely  and  easily  to  avail  himself  of  the 
advantages  of  an  institution,  and  it  should  at  the  same  time  completely  pro- 
tect those  who  have  the  insane  in  charge  from  vexatious  prosecutions  for  the 
performance  of  their  onerous  and  responsible  duties.  It  is  undoubtedly  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  entire  community,  and  especially  for  the  welfare 
of  the  afflicted,  that  all  these  ends  should  be  equally  and  effectually 
attained. 

Without  wishing  to  enter  elaborately  into  a discussion  of  this  subject, 
which  in  many  of  its  bearings  is  a most  important  one,  and  deserving  of  a 
more  extended  consideration  than  can  be  given  to  it  in  the  present  essay,  it 
may  be  sufficient  here  to  remark,  that  a certificate  of  insanity  from 
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competent  medical  authority,  after  a careful  personal  examination,  ■'.'dth  a 
written  request  for  admission  from  some  near  relative,  friend  or  legal 
guardian,  should  be  deemed  indispensable  prelirr.inaries  to  the  entrance  of 
any  private  patient  into  an  institution.  The  proceedings  in  regard  to  the 
patients  sent  by  counties,  or  committed  by  the  courts,  will  vary  in  their 
character,  but  they  should  be  such  as  wdll  enable  a benevolent  citizen  to 
compel  those  having  charge  of  the  insane  poor,  or  any  others,  to  transfer 
them  promptly  to  hospitals,  from  any  place  in  wiiich  they  are  neglected,  or 
suffering  from  the  want  of  proper  treatm.ento 

It  has  occasionally  been  proposed,  that  no  patient  should  be  admitted 
without  the  sanction  of  a regular  comimission  of  lunacy;  but  such  a 
suggestion  shows  a want  of  familiarity  v:ith  the  circumstances  of  a large 
majority  of  all  the  cases  received,  and  the  plan,  if  carried  out,  would  be 
most  oppressive,  cruel,  and  unfortunate  in  its  results. 

Those  who  have  proposed  this  tedious  and  cost]y  plan  of  proceeding 
can  scarcely  be  aware,  that  by  it  they  would  prevent  a large  number  of  most 
deserving  and  interesting  cases  from  receiving  the  benefits  of  an  institu- 
tion, “-would  cause  others  to  be  kept  at  home  till  the  best  period  for  treat- 
ment had  passed,  from  the  unwillingness  of  friends  to  give  such  publicity  to 
their  domestic  sorrows, —while  upon  others,  little  able  to  bear  it,  it  would 
bring  an  amount  of  expense  often  greater  than  the  whole  cost  of  restoring  a 
patient  to  health. 

The  desire  to  have  such  a preparatory  legal  proceedings  has  probably 
originated  from  a belief  that  the  friends  of  the  insane  are  disposed  to 
confine  them  unnecessarily,  or  from  sinister  motives,  A very  extended 
experience  has  satisfied  me  that  this  is  not  the  case,  the  prevalent  ten- 
dency being  decidedly  to  postpone  the  period  for  this  action  as  long  as 
possible,  wdthout  sufficient  regard  to  the  best  interests  of  the  patient; 
and  I have  yet  to  learn  of  any  deliberate  attempt  to  confine  a sane  man  or 
woman  in  any  of  our  hospitals,  as  insane,  or  to  place  an  insane  one  there 
from  bad  motives.  The  possibility  of  this  being  done  is  unquestionable,  but 
that  any  such  designs  are  often,  if  ever,  entertairsd  in  the  United  States 
is  very  doubtful,  and,  if  attempted,  they  could  hardly  escape  detection;  for 
the  officers  of  these  institutions,  regarding  themselves  as  the  special 
friends  and  protectors  of  the  insane,  would  be  the  first  to  discover  and 
expose  such  an  outrage,  and  to  brand  those  guilty  of  such  a proceeding  -with 
deserved  opprobrium.  It  occasionally  happens  that  habitual  drunkards,  who 
are  dangerous  to  their  families,  and  are  bringing  ruin  on  all  dependent 
on  them,  but  about  whose  insanity  there  is  room  for  doubt,  for  the  want  of 
any  other  provision  are  sent  to  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and  these  and 
cases  of  deliriim  from  fever  are  the  only  individuals  of  doubtful  insanity 
whom  I have  found  any  one  desirous  of  confining  in  our  hospitals.  In 
regard  to  the  former,  although  the  motive  is  good,  the  propriety  of  their 
admission  is  quite  questionable,  for,  as  our  laws  now  are,  they  can  rarely 
be  retained  long  enough  to  be  permanently  benefited,  and  generally  their 
influence  on  other  patients  is  not  at  all  desirable,  nor  is  their  society 
deemed  in  any  way  complimentary  to  the  insane. 
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The  fact  that  the  officers  of  our  public  institutions  for  the  insane 
can  have  no  personal  motive  or  pecuniary  interest  in  retaining  any  patient 
for  an  improper  period,  is  now  well  understood,  and  has  very  properly 
relieved  them,  with  all  sensible  people,  of  every  such  imputation.  Dependent 
in  no  way  for  their  compensation  on  the  number  of  their  patients,  deriving 
little  credit  for  skill  or  successful  treatment  but  from  those  they  send 
away,  and  constantly  importuned  by  convalescent  patients  for  a discharge, 
they  are  much  more  likely  to  err  by  yielding  too  soon  to  the  wishes  of 
ill-advised  friends,  than  by  keeping  patients  for  too  long  a period. 

Wiien  commissions  in  regard  to  the  insanity  of  an  individual  are  really 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  his  property—and  this  should  be  most 
sacredly  giiarded  during  his  sickness“™it  would  be  a benevolent  act,  which 
would  entitle  its  author  to  high  honor,  to  render  this  proceeding  less 
expensive  than  it  now  isj  for,  as  at  present  managed,  it  frequently  requires 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  estate  of  a person  of  moderate  means  to  enable 
any  one  to  collect  a debt,  or  make  a legal  settlement  of  any  business  in 
which  the  individual  may  ha.ve  been  interested. 

In  the  present  day,  many  patients  come  willingly  to  hospitals  for  the 
insane,— some  travel  long  distances  alone  and  mnke  their  o^'^rn  arrangements 
for  admission,— not  a fev;,  who  were  not  originally  willing  to  leave  home, 
soon  become  sensible  of  the  benefit  they  are  receiving,  and  stay  voluntarily, — 
and  many  are  restored  in  so  short  a time,  that  their  absence  from  their  places 
of  business  is  hardly  longer  than  is  required  for  a tolerable  journey,  or  than 
would  result  from  a severe  attack  of  ordinary  sickness,  and  may  scarcely  excite 
remark  even  from  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting  them. 

Of  all  the  cases  admitted  into  our  hospitals  for  the  insane,  there  are 
not  really  more  than  about  one  or  at  most  two  per  cent,,  if  so  many,  in  ^^^hich 
there  can  be  the  slightest  advantage  in  having  a commission  of  lunacy  previous 
to  their  entrance j and  these  are  cases  with  such  a peculiar  m.oral  tempera- 
ment, and  so  likely  to  give  trouble  in  various  ways,  that  all  connected  with 
them,  as  well  as  the  officers  of  the  institutions,  are  interested  in  having 
.them  confined  by  special  legal  process.  But  to  subject  the  remaining  98  or 
99  per  cent,  to  the  trouble,  exposure,  delay,  annoyance,  and  expense  of  a 
regular  commission  before  they  can  be  placed  under  proper  treatment  for  their 
disease,  certainly  would  not  be  adopting  a rule  of  action  that  is  to  give  the 
greatest  good  to  the  largest  number. 

In  connection  with  this  chapter  on  "the  admission  of  patients"  it  may  be 
interesting  and  suggestive  to  give  a brief  history  of  the  forms  in  use  for 
this  purpose,  in  Pennsylvania,  from  the  establishment  of  the  first  American 
Hospital  for  the  Insane— (the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  at  Philadelphia  in  1751)- — 
and  of  the  steps  taken  to  obtain  a law  more  definite  in  its  character,  which 
xiTould  probably  meet  the  requirements  of  all  cases;  and  v/hile  giving  to  every 
patient  all  his  rights,  at  the  same  tim.e,  would  enable  the  benevolent  to 
secure  for  the  neglected  and  afflicted,  the  advantages  to  be  anticipated 
from  prompt  and  enlightened  treatment.  The  law  now  in  force  in  Pennsylvania 
was  passed  in  the  year  1869^  and  originated  from  the  long- continued  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  by  the  Association  of  Hospital  Superintendents,  and  its 
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final  recormnendation  of  a Project  for  a lav;  regarding  the  Insane,  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  I.  Ray,  the  distinguished  writer  on  the  Insane,  and  the  Juris- 
prudence of  Insanity.  The  original  project  of  the  Law  v^ill  be  found  in  the 
propositions  of  the  Association,  published  in  1876.  It  may  be  added  that, 
although  originating  from  the  discussions  of  a body  of  medical  men,  the 
project  asked  for  had  the  sanction  of  the  highest  judicial  authorities. 

Until  the  passage  of  this  act,  during  a period  of  one  hundred  and 
ser/enteen  years,  the  form  of  proceeding  in  use  in  this  State  v^as  sub- 
stantially that  originally  adopted  by  the  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  and  subsequently  followed  by  other  institutions  as  they  x-zere 
established,  w'hich  consisted  in  simply  having  a certificate  of  insanity 
signed  by  one  physician,  and  the  request  for  adjrdssion  made  by  a near 
relative,  friend,  or  guardian:  but  there  was  no  specific  l&vr  on  the  subject. 

Custom  seemed  to  have  made  this  mode  of  giving  the  insane  the  benefits  of 
hospital  treatment,  the  common  law,  and  the  necessities  of  the  case  caused 
nearly  everj  one  to  consider  it,  as  did  the  distinguished  Chief  Justice  Shaw, 
based  on  ’’the  great  law  of  humanity.*’  In  Pemisylvanla  it  certainly  was  so 
regarded  until  within  a few  years  of  the  passage  of  the  lav>r  above  mentioned, 
not  only  by  the  courts,  but  by  the  legislatures  of  that  long  period,  and  by 
two  conventions  for  revising  the  constitution  of  the  State,  as  well  as  by 
the  public  generally.  They  believed  it  to  be  all  that  was  required  to 
secure  the  best  interests  of  the  insane  and  of  the  community.  Often,  for 
a long  series  of  years,  nothing  occurred  to  cause  dissatisfaction  vdth  this 
hums,ne  practice  in  any  quarter.  In  the  entire  period  already  referred  to, 
probably  about  one  case  in  a hundred,  of  ail  the  patients  admitted,  pre- 
sented peculiarities  v/hich  would  have  rendered  a preliminary  legal  investiga- 
tion desirable  to  all  parties j but  the  extreme  rarity  of  these  disputed 
cases  caused  the  law-making  power  to  hesitate  about  subjecting  all  others 
to  additional  trouble  on  their  account,  and  to  refrain  from  doing  anything 
that  mi.gi2t  in  any  "way  interfere  with  the  very  proper  desire  to  secure  that 
early  and  enlightened  treatment  which  all  experience  had  shown  to  be 
essential  for  the  cure  of  insanity. 

This  system,  so  long  in  use  and  so  generally  i-dth  satisfaction,  un- 
doubtedly had  its  advantages,  but  it  must  also  be  acknovrledged  that  it  was 
not  ^-/ithout  disadvantages!  and,  several  years  since,  those  who  were 
specially  interested  in  the  care  of  the  insane  decided,  with  great 
unanimity,  that  it  v/as  desirable  that  there  should  be,  everywhere,  some 
positive  lega.l  enactments  in  regard  to  the  admission  into,  and  detention 
of  patients  in,  hospitals  for  the  insane.  Acting  under  this  conviction,  as 
already  said,  **the  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American 
Institutions  for  the  Insane”  had  the  subject  formally  under  consideration, 
and  in  the  hands  of  a committee  for  several  years  previous  to  1868.  At  the 
meeting  in  Boston  in  that  year,  the  project  of  a law,  as  before  mentioned, 
was  adopted  with  great  unanimity,  and  recommended  to  the  consideration  of 
the  legislatures  of  all  the  States  that  had  not  already  made  some  positive 
statutory  provision  on  the  subject.  The  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  appreciating  the  force  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  action, 
at  its  meeting  in  Harrisburg  in  the  same  year,  appointed  a highly  intelligent 
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committee  on  the  subject,  and  directed  them  to  prepare  a memorial  to  the 
Legislature,  and  to  present  it,  with  a bill  that  it  was  believed  wouH  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  the  case,  and  which,  although  Jiess  full  than  that 
adopted  by  the  Association  of  Hospital  Superintendents,  was  in  all  its  most 
important  provisions  substantially  based  upon  it.  This  action  of  the  State 
Medical  Society,  and  the  able  report  of  its  committee,  led  to  early  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  The  memorial  and  the  proposed  law  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate,  which,  after  carefully 
examining  the  subject,  and  hearing  the  vievrs  of  those  who  were  specially 
familiar  with  the  wants  of  the  insane,  and  of  others  who  felt  an  interest  in 
the  matter,  reported  an  act,  which,  after  certain  amendments,  passed  both 
houses,  and  received  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
now  stands. 

The  first  section  of  this  law^  provides  "that  insane  persons  may  be 
placed  in  a hospital  for  the  insane  by  their  legal  guardians,  or  by  their 
relatives  or  friends  in  case  they  have  no  guardians,  but  never  without  the 
certificate  of  tv/o  or  more  reputable  physicians,  after  a personal  examination, 
made  within  one  week  of  the  date  thereof,  and  this  certificate  to  be  duly 
acknowledged  and  sworn  or  affirmed  to  before  some  magistrate  or  judicial 
officer,  who  shall  certify  to  the  genuineness  of  the  signatures  and  to  the 
respectability  of  the  signers." 

There  is  provision  made  in  the  sixth  section  as  follows,  viz.j  "Insane 
persons  may  be  placed  in  a hospital  by  order  of  any  court  or  law  judge, 
after  the  following  course  of  proceedings,  namely?  on  statement  in  writing 
of  any  respectable  person  that  a certain  person  is  insane,  and  that  the 
welfare  of  himself  and  others  requires  his  restraint,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  judge  to  appoint  immediately  a commission,  who  shall  inquire  into  and 
report  the  facts  of  the  case;  this  commission  shall  be  composed  of  three 
persons,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  be  a physician,  and  another  a lawyer; 
in  their  inquisition  they  shall  hear  such  evidence  as  may  be  offered,  touch- 
ing the  merits  of  the  case,  as  well  as  the  statements  of  the  party  complained 
of,  or  of  his  counsel;  if  in  his  opinion  it  is  a suitable  case  for  confine- 
ment, the  judge  shall  issue  his  warrant  for  such  disposition  of  the  insane 
person  as  will  secure  the  object  of  the  measure," 

Section  ninth  provides  that  "if  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  any  law 
judge  that  a certain  insane  person  is  manifestly  suffering  from  want  of 
proper  care  or  treatment,  he  shall  order  such  person  to  be  placed  in  some 
hospital  for  the  insane,  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are  legally  bound  to 
maintain  such  insane  person;  but  no  such  order  shall  be  made  without  due 
notice  of  the  application  therefor  shall  have  been  served  upon  the  persons 
to  be  affected  thereby,  and  hearing  had  thereon," 

Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  laiv  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  session  referred  to,  and  compare  it  with 
the  "project  of  a law  regarding  the  insane",  adopted  by  the  Association  of 
Hospital  Superintendents,  in  June,  1S6S,  and  the  sketch  of  a law  prepared  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society,  and  which  with 
their  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  at  the  commencement  of  its 
session  of  1869>  will  see  in  how  many  important  particulars  the  Legislature 
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adopted  the  reconcnendations  of  these  two  bodies?  sections  1st,  4th,  5th, 

6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th  being  almost  entirely  in  the  words  used  and 
recommended  by  themo  Section  2d,  in  regard  to  communications  with  counsel, 
section  3d,  changing  somewhat  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  regard  to  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  (v/hich  of  course  could  alv;ays  bo  resorted  to,  and  which 
even  the  Legislature  could  not  interfere  with),  and  section  11th,  reciting 
that  nothing  in  the  act  should  be  so  construed  as  to  deprive  either  the 
insane  or  "habitual  drunkards  from  the  benefit  of  any  remedy  guaranteed  to 
them  by  existing  laws,"  being  the  only  ones  that  \vere  adopted  on  the 
suggestion  of  other  parties# 

lu  is  gratifying  that  in  this  first  legislation  in  regard  to  the 
admission  of  patients  into  our  hospitals  for  the  insane  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  there  should  have  been  so  much  uniformity  of  sentiment  in 
regard  to  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  law,  between  the  Association 
of  Hospital  Superintendents,  the  State  Medical  Society,  and  the  Legislature, — 
for  the  interests  of  all  are  the  same—to  secure  the  care  and  cure  of  the 
patients  and  the  best  welfare  of  society# 

The  recommendation  of  a public  Jury  trial,  before  any  one  suffering 
from  insanity  could  obtain  the  benefits  of  treatment  in  a hospital,  was  too 
preposterous  a proposition  to  receive  serious  attention  from  the  Legislature, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  other  State  will  ever  follow  the  single  one, 
which  has  allowed  systematic  misrepresentation,  passion,  and  prejudice  to 
induce  it  by  positive  law,  to  compel  alJ  classes  of  cases  to  be  taken  into 
open  court,  even  delicate  females.  Just  from  beds  of  sickness,  and  in  a con- 
dition that  of  all  others  appeals  most  forcibly  to  the  sympathies  of  every 
man  of  ordinary  sensibility,  to  be  held  there  by  force,  while  all  the  tedious 
forms  of  law  are  gone  through  with,  and  cases  decided,  about  which  a child  of 
ten  years  could  hardly  have  a doubt#  It  is  to  be  hoped,  too,  that  this  single 
State,  while  acting  under  the  specious  plea  of  guarding  personal  liberty,  will 
ever  be  allowed  to  stand  alone  in  legalizing  such  refined  cruelty,  worthy  of 
the  darkest  period  of  the  last  century  and  a reproach  to  the  age  in  which  we 
live.  Such  legislation  anywhere  must  lead,  as  it  has  there,  to  insanity 
being  spoken  of  as  though  it  were  a crime,  to  these  legal  proceedings  being 
regarded  as  a trial  for  crime  would  be,  and  to  patients  being  referred  to,  as 
adjudged  to  be  guilty  or  not  guilty,  convicted  or  acquitted,  Just  as  they 
would  be  if  accused  of  a felony# 

It  is  fearful  to  contemplate  how  much  suffering  must  have  been  borne 
in  silence  by  families  before  they  could  submit  to  such  wanton  exposure  of 
their  loved  ones,  and  how  many  minds  must  have  passed  into  that  state  from 
which  there  is  little  hope  for  restoration,  while  the  friends  of  the  sick 
were  trying,  by  all  kinds  of  expedients,  to  save  themselves  from  what  the 
authority  of  lavr  had  made  imperative,  before  they  could  do  what  they  really 
thought  to  be  best  for  the  afflicted  members  of  their  households. 
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Chapter  XXII  o 
Classificationo 


The  term  ward  for  each  class  of  patients ^ is  preferable  to  any  other, 
because  it  is  used  in  all  other  hospitals  for  the  sick,  and  it  is  important 
to  do  everything  that  tends,  even  in  ever  so  small  a way,  to  keep  up  the 
idea  that  insanity  is  in  the  same  category  as  other  diseases » Although, 
in  the  description  of  the  linear  plan  of  building  proposed  for  a State 
hospital  for  the  insane,  the  different  wards  are  nviinbered,  still  little  has 
been  said  of  the  various  classes  intended  to  occupy  them.  The  only  point 
insisted  on  was,  that  there  should  be  at  least  eight  distinct  classes  for 
each  sex.  Where  the  sexes  are  in  different  buildings,  there  are  sixteen 
instead  of  eight  classes  of  each,  aiid  the  classification  thus  becomes  twice 
as  complete  as  it  would  otherwise  be,  and  just  to  this  extent  improved.  It 
will  be  found  desirable,  in  practice,  that  the  least  excited  — \*/hat  is 
commonly  called  the  best  class  of  patients—  shoun.d  occupy  the  upper  stories 
and  be  nearest  the  centre  building,  while  the  noisy  should  be  at  a distance, 
and  the  feeble  in  the  lower  stories | but  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  general 
rule,  that  will  be  satisfactory  in  all  respects  to  a novice  in  the  management 
of  the  insane.  The  best  arrangement,  after  all,  will  be  to  associate  in  the 
same  ward  those  who  are  least  likely  to  injure,  and  most  likely  to  benefit 
each  other,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  chai'acter  or  form  of  their  disease, 
or  whether  they  are  supposed  to  be  curable  or  incurable.  No  one,  of  course, 
would  think  of  placing  the  violent  and  the  calm,  the  noisy  and  the  quiet, 
or  the  neat  and  the  filthy,  together;  but  there  are  many  grades  between 
these,  and  there  are  individuals  of  extremely  different  character,  who, 
nevertheless,  do  well  together.  Variety  is  as  pleasant  to  a hospital  patient 
as  to  any  one  else,  and  even  if  it  were  practicable,  it  is  not  probable,  that 
it  v/ould  be  found  satisfactory  to  have  all  our  associates  exactly  like  our- 
selves, Patients  are  often  irrach  interested  in  the  delusions  of  their 
neighbors,  and  by  their  efforts  to  relieve  the  afflictions  of  others  fre- 
quently do  much  towards  getting  rid  of  their  own. 

The  curiosity  felt  by  many  patients  in  regard  to  the  delusions,  history, 
and  habits  of  those  around  them  is  often  very  remarkable,  and  for  the  time 
being  seems  to  render  them  oblivious  of  their  own  troubles,  and  demonstrates 
that  these  associations,  in  this  mode  alone,  are  not  only  not  injurious,  but 
actually  beneficial. 

Every  one  who  has  been  long  with  the  insane  knows  that  some  whose  cases 
are  chronic  and  considered  incurable,  are  among  the  most  pleasant  and  agree- 
able patients  to  be  found  in  an  institution;  they  are  much  beloved  by  all 
about  them,  are  noted  for  their  refined  courtesy  and  attention  to  strangers, 
and  for  their  devotion  to  the  afflicted,  which  makes  them  regarded  as 
treasures  in  the  wards  to  which  they  belong.  At  the  same  time,  of  all  in 
the  house,  many  recent  and  supposed  curable  cases  are  often  for  long  periods 
among  the  most  violent,  careless,  or  unpleasant  patients,  and  in  all  respects 
the  least  desirable  as  associates. 
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Chapter  XXIII « 


Schedule  of  _a  Complete  Organization, 


The  following  is  a schedule  of  a complete  organization  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  working  of  a State  hospital  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  or 
three  hundred  patients,  receiving  both  sexes.  None  of  those  named  can  be 
dispensed  with^  without  loss 5 while  more  might  often  be  profitably  employed, 
viz.  ?“>=■ 


A Board  of  Trustees. 

A Treasurer, 

One  Physician-in-Chief  and  Superintendent, 

Two  Assistant  Physicians, 

One  Steward  or  Chief  Clerk, 

One  Matron  or  Hoiusekeeper , 

Two  Supervisors,  one  ma.le  and  one  female. 

Two  Companions  or  Teachers,  one  male  and  one  female. 

Thirty- two  regula.r  Attendants,  sixteen  males,  sixteen  females. 
Two  special  Attendants  for  extra  service,  one  male,  one  female. 
Two  ward  Night-watchers,  one  male,  one  female. 

Two  Seamstresses,  in  charge  of  clothing. 

One  outside  Night-Wa.tchman, 

One  Farmer  and  three  farm  hands. 

One  Gardener  and  three  Assistants, 

One  Jobber, 

One  Carpenter, 

One  Engineer  and  Machinist. 

Two  Firemen, 

One  Baker  and  one  Assistant  Baker, 

One  Carriage  Driver. 
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One  Gatekeeper* 

One  Cook  and  three  Assistant  Cooks* 

Four  Female  Domestics « 

Two  Dairy  Maids, 

Three  Washerwomen, 

Four  Ironers, 

Exclusive  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Treasurer^  who  are  non-residents, 
this  list  will  be  found  to  embrace  forty-tw’-o  males  and  forty  females,  or  a total 
of  eighty-two  persons,  all  of  v/hom  reside  within,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  institution,  devote  their  whole  time  to  its  se^rrice,  and  are  engaged  in 
the  Immediate  care  of  the  patients,  in  the  domestic  or  mechanical  departments, 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  farm  and  garden,  in  the  care  of  the  grounds,  or  in 
keeping  the  various  buildings  and  ficctures  in  good  order.  The  whole  of  this 
force  can  be  fully  and  profitably  employed,  and  if  composed  of  the  right  kind 
of  persons,  under  good  discipline,  and  with  well-arranged  hospital  buildings, 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  give  the  patients  a high  degree  of  comfort  and  all  the 
advantages  to  be  expected  from  a liberal  course  of  treatment.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  tv;o  hundred  and  fifty  patients,  with  a farm  and  large  garden,  can 
be  taken  care  of  with  a less  number  of  persons  than  has  been  recommended, — 
for  unfortunately  it  is  done  every  day,—  but  the  more  extended  my  own 
experience,  and  the  fuller  my  reflections  on  the  subject,  the  more  thoroughly 
am  I satisfied,  that  there  is  loss  to  the  afflicted  and  the  whole  community, 
in  every  such  attempt  to  manage  an  institution  with  an  inadequate  force,  much 
too  great  to  be  compensated  by  the  paltiy  annual  saving  of  a few  hundred 
dollars,  which  ma.y  be  effected  by  such  an  arrangement.  What  the  State  seems 
to  save  from  its  treasury  is  more  than  lost  by  its  afflicted  citizens, 

A ver3r  moderate  degree  of  attention  to  this  subject  ought  to  satisfy 
any  political  economist  or  legislator,  that,  if  a cost  of  four  or  five 
dollars  per  week  is  necessary  to  give  every  patient  in  a State  hospital  for 
the  insane  that  kind  of  treatment  which  is  most  likely  to  secure  his  prompt 
recovery,  a scheme  of  management  which  limj.ts  all  his  expenses  to  three 
dollars  per  week  must  deprive  him  of  many  important  advantages,  and  in  its 
ultimate  results  must  prove  much  more  costly  to  a State  than  a more  liberal 
expenditure.  It  is  well  known  that  in  certain  classes  of  institutions,  more 
than  tvrice  the  highest  sum  named  can  be  used  most  advantageously,  and  is 
truly  economical  in  the  end. 

It  is  well  for  all  to  remember,  that  a Tow  rate  of  weekly  expense  per 
patient  is  not  necessarily  in  itself  any  proof  of  a wise  and  judicious 
economy,  although  it  may  occasionally  be  an  attendant  upon  it.  If  the  rate 
is  so  low  as  to  prevent  the  patients  realizing  the  full  benefits  that  are 
reasonably  to  be  expected  from  such  institutions,  although  it  may  be  by  some 
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regarded  as  econony,  it  is  unquestionably  of  a kind  against  which  every 
sincere  friend  of  this  unfortunate  class  should  enter  a firm  and  earnest 
protest.  True  economy  in  a hospital  for  the  insane  consists  in  having 
everything  thoroughly  done^  in  securing  the  best  ability,  and  in  encourag- 
ing an  enthusiastic  performance  of  duty. 


Chapter  XXIV, 

Residence  of  the  Physician-in-Chief , 


The  direct  superintendence  of  every  department  of  a hospital  for  the 
insane  being  vested  in  the  Physician-iii'-Chief , it  becomes  necessary  that 
he  should  be  exempt  from  ordinary  private  practice,  and  should  reside  on 
the  premises,  either  in  the  hospital,  or  in  a detached  building  contiguous 
to  it.  His  v/hole  time  being  devoted  to  the  institution,  great  additional 
labor  must  be  imposed  on  him,  if  his  residence  is  more  than  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  distant,  and  what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  he  will  not 
be  able,  without  great  inconvenience,  to  perform  his  duties  efficiently  or 
satisfactorily. 

If  the  Physician’s  family  reside  in  the  hospital  buildings,  their 
apartments  should  be  made  in  every  way  comfortable,  they  should  be  entirely 
private,  and  not  exposed  to  visitors  or  those  employed  about  the  house, 
while  a distinct  kitchen  should  be  provided  for  their  use. 

For  various  reasons,  which  I deem  quite  sound,  but  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss  in  detail  in  the  present  volume,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  it  is  always  desirable  that  the  Physician’s  family  should  be 
accommodated  in  the  hospital  building,  or  their  table  be  supplied  at  the 
hospital’s  cost,  although  it  is  indispensable  that  they  should  live  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  This  is  a question  often  to  be  settled  by  the  particular 
circumstances  of  an  institution,  and  of  the  person  who  is  to  have  charge  of 
it.  Where  this  officer  has  a family  of  children,  it  is  clearly  best,  in  n^y 
estimation,  that  the  Physician  should  not  reside  in  the  institution.  Fond 
as  patients  generally  are  of  children,  and  safe  as  they  commonly  are  in  the 
wards,  still  it  is  not  desirable  that  they  should  be  permanent  residents  of 
a hospital,  either  for  their  own  sake  or  for  the  comfort,  quiet,  and 
discipline  of  the  institution.  Any  arrangement  for  a separate  residence 
and  table  is  always  much  less  profitable  to  the  Physician,  but  it  has  some 
important  advantages,  and  effectually  silences  the  ill-natured  criticisms 
that  are  frequently  made. 

It  is  practicable  to  have  a house  specially  provided  for  the 
Physician’s  family,  not  more  than  a couple  of  hundred  yards  from  the 
hospital  building,  where  they  can  be  entirely  private,  see  their  own 
friends,  and  provide  their  own  table,  without  interfering  in  any  way  with 
the  institution,  or  causing  any  difficulty  in  the  thorough  performance  of 
this  officer’s  duties.  With  efficient  and  trustworthy  Assistant  Physicians, 
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Stewards  5 Matrons,  Supervisors,  and  Patients*  Companions, —to  whom  may  now 
be  joined  the  use  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone, ~it  has  been  my 
experience  that  no  disadvantage  results  from,  this  arrangement » The  time  of 
the  Physician  will,  of  course,  be  mostly  spent  in  or  about  the  hospital, 
and  his  own  residence  will  be  so  near,  that  his  presence  can,  at  any  time, 
be  secured  almost  as  quickly  as  if  in  a distant  section  of  the  institutione 
The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Philadelphia,  the  Bloomingdale 
Asylum  at  New  York,  the  Retreat  at  Hartford,  Gonno,  the  Old  Maryland  Hospital 
at  Baltimore,  the  Western  Asylxim  of  Virginia  at  Staunton,  the  South  Carolina 
Asylimi  at  Columbia,  and  the  Friends*  Asylum  at  Frankford,  Pa,,  have  had  this 
arrangement  for  many  years,  and,  so  far  as  I know,  it  has  worked  satisfactorily 
to  all  concerned.  The  salary  of  this  officer,  of  course,  should  be  much  larger, 
if  he  supplies  his  family,  than  under  the  common  arrangement. 

It  must  be  obvious,  that  the  families  of  physicians  may  often  be  so  cir- 
ciamstanced,  that  the  most  competent  men  might  feel  compelled,  from  private 
reasons,  to  resign  their  posts,  at  the  veiy  time  when  their  services  were 
most  desirable,  if  they  were  forced  to  live  in  the  hospital  buildings,  and 
this  arrangement  might  also  frequently  prevent  admirably  qualified  persons 
from  engaging  in  this  branch  of  the  profession o 

As  already  remarked,  the  greater  part  of  the  Physician's  time  will  be, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  spent  in  or  about  the  hospital,  but  it  is  still  important 
that  he  should  have  a spot  outside  of  it,  to  which  he  can  occasionally  retire- 
rare  as  the  opportunity  may  be—for  rest  and  quiet o An  institution  will 
profit  nothing  by  having  its  chief  officer  so  situated  that  he  can  have  no 
moments  of  leisure,  none  for  study  and  reflection,  no  hour  in  which  he  can 
occasionally  get  out  of  the  sight  of  his  charge,  and  no  time  to  devote  to 
his  own  family,  whose  natural  claims  on  him  ought  not  to  be  entirely  absolved 
by  any  public  duties o The  character  of  his  pursuits,  if  zealously  and  faith- 
fully performed,  makes  some  kind  of  change  of  scene  and  occupation  more 
necessary  than  in  almost  any  other  vocation « Variety  of  thought  and  labor 
is  rest  to  him,  refreshing  his  mind,  and  enabling  him  to  return  to  his  post 
vfith  increased  energy  and  renewed  strength o Trustees  sometimes  make  the 
lamentable  error  of  supposing  that  the  more  closely  their  Superintendent  is 
confined  to  his  post,  the  more  arduous  his  duties,  and  the  less  assistance 
he  receives  from  others,  the  more  the  institution  obtains  for  what  it  pays 
him*  Hospital  physicians  are  no  more  able  to  resist  natural  laws  than  other 
meni  when  long  over-worked,  their  ability  becomes  lessened,  and  when  com- 
pelled to  spend  their  time  in  taking  charge  of  unimportant  details  that  could 
as  readily  be  carried  out  by  others,  matters  of  vital  interest  to  the  sick 
and  the  institution  must  often  be  neglected,  or  only  superficially  attended 
to.  It  will  be  found,  I believe,  that  every  well-qualified  Superintendent 
of  a hospital  for  the  insane  is  sufficiently  disposed  to  devote  his  whole 
energies  to  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  to  give  the  institution  the 
full  benefit  of  all  that  he  can  in  any  way  perform,  with  quite  little  enough 
reference  to  himself  or  those  immediately  dependent  on  him» 

One  very  important  effect  that  has  resulted  from  the  establishment  of 
”The  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for  the 
Insane,"  and  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  referred  to,  is  that  these  officers 
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are  thus  compelled  at  least  once  a year  to  leave^  if  only  for  a week  or  two, 
their  regular  routine  of  duty,  to  visit  new  scenes,  and  meet  new  associates o 
As  its  name  implies,  this  is  strictly  an  ’’Association  of  Medical  Superinten- 
dents,” and  without  changing  its  original  title,  and  its  character,  it  can- 
not be  advantageously  extended  so  as  to  embrace  other  classes  of  institutions. 
Welcoming  to  its  meetings  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  its  proceedings,  there 
has  already  been  abundant  indication,  that  no  union  with  other  bodies  will 
either  increase  its  usefulness  or  tend  to  promote  that  harmonious  action, 
which  has  always  been  so  complete,  and  rendered  its  meetings  so  pleasant  and 
profitable.  No  Superintendent,  I presume,  who  has  ever  attended  these  meetings 
will  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  he  has  derived  great  benefit  from  this  short 
relaxation,  and  that  he  has  returned  to  his  post  with  renovated  powers  and 
renewed  zeal  in  the  cause,  to  which  his  life  is  devoted.  Without  any  special 
reference  to  the  obvious  good  effects  which  must  result  from  a yearly  reunion 
of  men  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  and  the  abundant  opportunities  thus 
afforded  for  profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  whole  country,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  express  the  belief  that  is  now  becoming  universal,  that  no  Board  of 
Trustees  or  Managers  should  ever  allow  their  institutions  to  be  without  a 
representative  at  ttese  annual  assemblages,  except  for  reasons  of  the  most 
urgent  character;  and  they  should  not  fail  to  see  that  all  their  officer’s 
reasonable  expenses  are  paid  by  the  institution  which  he  represents,  as  is 
now  generally  done.  Much  as  their  Superintendent  may  be  personally  benefited 
by  being  present,  the  institution  over  which  he  presides  cannot  fail  to  be 
doubly  so,  and  no  expenditure  made  by  a hospital  is  more  certain  to  be 
returned  to  it,  in  its  increased  facilities  for  the  best  treatment  and  comfort 
of  its  patients,  than  that  incurred  for  this  object. 

Chapter  XXV. 

Separation  of  the  Sexes . 


In  every  hospital  the  arrangements  should  be  such,  that  there  will  be 
little  intercourse  bet^ireen  the  male  and  female  patients,  or  the  male  and 
female  attendants  employed  in  their  care.  No  particular  disadvantage  will 
result  from  their  attending  religious  services  or  lectures  in  the  same  room, 
but  on  other  occasions  it  will  be  best  that  they  should  be  kept  entirely 
separate.  The  advantages  of  frequent  social  parties,  in  which  the  two 
sexes  meet  on  familiar  terms,  are  very  problematical,  and  balls  for  the 
males  and  females  together  have  in  ny  experience  appeared  to  be  decidedly 
objectionable.  Most  of  our  hospitals  receive  patients  from  all  classes  of 
society,  and  v/here  there  is  this  indiscriminate  mingling  of  both  sexes  and 
of  persons  in  all  stations  in  life,  undesirable  intimacies  and  acquaintances, 
in  certain  mental  conditions,  will  often  be  formed,  that  may  at  least  prove 
somewhat  mortifying  to  a sensitive  mind  after  a complete  recovery.  Patients, 
especially  females,  should  always  be  protected  from  everything  of  this  kind 
during  their  residence  in  a hospital.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  lectures 
and  entertainments  of  various  descriptions  in  the  lecture  room,  where 
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there  is  no  communication  between  the  sexes^  or  parties  for  one  sex  alone, 
will  be  found  much  more  desirable  than  the  gatherings  previously  referred 
to*  If  all  the  patients  in  a hospital  occupy  about  the  same  social  position, 
the  frequent  meeting  of  the  two  sexes  may  be  less  objectionable,  but  even 
then  I should  not  consider  it  very  desirable  * 

Where  only  one  hospital  is  built  in  a State,  it  will,  of  course,  be  pre- 
pared, as  shown  in  the  pla-n,  for  patients  of  both  sexes | and  even  where  there 
are  two  hospitals,  in  entirely  different  sections  of  a State,  it  will  still  be 
best  that  both  males  and  females  should  be  accommodated  in  the  same  building, 
because,  the  conveyance  of  patients  from  great  distances  to  an  institution 
involves  much  labor  and  expense,  is  often  injurious  to  the  sick,  and  is  really 
in  itself  an  evil  of  much  magnitude  which  ought  not  to  be  unnecessarily 
increased*  Where  a community,  however,  is  sufficiently  populous  to  require 
two  hospitals  of  the  same  general  character  in  one  vicinity,  there  can  be 
little  question  but  that  many  decided  advantages,  and  no  disadvantages, 
will  result  from  having  one  of  the  institutions  appropriated  to  males,  and 
the  other  to  females  exclusivelyc 

To  those  who  realize  properly  the  refining  influence  of  female  society, 
and  the  great  importance  of  good  nursing  by  women,  during  sickness,  it  may 
be  said,  that  this  separation  of  the  sexes,  so  far  as  the  insane  are  concerned, 
in  no  way  interferes  with  the  employment  of  women  of  high  character  and  suit- 
able age,  education,  and  qualification,  as  nurses  or  companions  in  the  wards 
appropriated  to  the  men*  This,  indeed,  has  always  been  a part  of  the  design 
of  the  writer  in  suggesting  the  plan  under  notice.  It  has,  too,  an  especial 
advantage  in  enabling  institutions  to  secure  for  the  wards  of  the  male  depart- 
ments the  services  of  married  men  and  women,  having  special  qualifications, 
and  v7ho  could  not  otherwise  be  thus  employed.  In  many  of  these  positions, 
these  women,  in  addition  to  their  good  social  influence  on  the  patients,  would 
be  valuable  in  securing  the  highest  grade  of  ward  housekeeping,  although  the 
author  must  frankly  acknowledge,  that,  in  his  experience  the  perfect  cleanliness 
and  excellent  order  of  the  wards,  and  the  neatness  and  good  taste  shown  in 
parlors,  dining-rooms,  and  chambers,  taken  care  of  exclusively  by  men  properly 
trained,  cannot  be  surpassed.  As  a general  rule,  but  not  invariably,  the 
feraales  employed  in  the  male  wards  should  be  the  wives  of  men  who  hold 
positions  of  some  kind  in  connection  with  the  same  portions  of  the  hospital. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  presence  of  male  attendants  is 
never  to  be  permitted  in  the  wards  occupied  by  women,  nor  that  of  women— 
with  the  exceptions  stated  above— in  the  wards  occupied  by  men,  unless  for 
special  duties,  by  direction  of  the  officers  of  the  house. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Philadelphia  has  now  had  an 
experience  of  twenty  years  with  patients  of  both  sexes  in  one  building,  and 
an  equal  period  of  experience  with  the  sexes  in  separate  structures.  The 
results  of  the  latter  have  been  so  clearly  favorable  there,  manifesting  only 
advantages,  that  I know  of  no  official  connected  xvlth  the  institution  who 
would  be  disposed  under  any  circumstances,  to  abandon  the  system,  or  to  return 
to  one  having  the  men  and  women  in  the  same  hospital.  The  plan  has  been 
adopted  more  or  less  completely  in  several  other  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  while  it  has  received  favorable  consideration  from  prominent  superinten- 
dents, v;ho,  owing  to  influences  beyond  their  control,  have  been  prevented  from 
carrying  out  what  they  regard  as  a great  advance  in  the  management  of  the  insane. 
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Chapter  XXVI, 


Should  the  Recent  and  Chronic  Be  Separated? 


The  remarks  already  made,  in  a previous  part  of  this  essay,  irdght  per- 
haps be  deemed  sufficient  to  indicate  my  views  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
priety or  expediency  of  providing  separate  institutions  for  those  who  are 
supposed  to  be  curable,  and  for  those  who  are  regarded  as  not  likely  to  be 
much  benefited  by  treatment.  As  propositions  of  this  kind,  however,  are 
frequently  made,  I desire  to  enter  my  special  and  earnest  protest  against 
any  such  arrangement.  The  first  grand  objection  to  such  a separation  is, 
that  no  one  can  say  with  entire  certainty  who  is  incurable j and  to  condemn 
any  one  to  an  institution  for  this  particular  class  is  like  dooming  him  to 
utter  hopelessness.  In  any  other  disease  than  j-nsanity,  it  will  hardly  be 
contended  that  its  probable  incurability  is  any  reason  for  a neglect  of 
treatment,  where  there  is  the  slightest  reason  to  expect  even  temporary 
benefit  from  its  employment.  As  already  said,  while  chronic  cases  are  so 
often  agreeable  ones  and  recent  cases  so  frequently  not  a little  repulsive, 
it  can  hardly  be  said  i>ri.th  propriety  that  the  influence  of  the  former  on  the 
latter  is  so  generally  injurious  as  to  require  their  being  placed  in  a 
separate  building.  To  do  so  would  often  be  cruelty  of  the  rankest  kind,  A 
proper  classification  will  remove  every  difficulty  in  providing  for  these 
classes  in  the  same  hospital.  It  is  somewhat  presumptuous  for  us  to  say 
that  a recovery  is  impossible  in  any  case,  VJhen  patients  cannot  be  cured, 
they  should  still  be  considered  under  treatment,  as  long  as  life  lasts;  if 
not  with  the  hope  of  restoring  them  to  health,  to  do  what  is  next  in 
importance,  to  promote  their  comfort  and  happiness,  and  to  keep  them  from 
sinking  still  lower  In.  the  scale  of  humanity.  Fortunately,  almost  precisely 
the  same  class  of  means  is  generally  required  for  the  best  management  and 
treatment  of  the  curable  and  incurable,  and  almost  as  much  skill  may  be 
shown  in  caring  judiciously  for  the  latter  as  for  the  former.  V/hen  the 
chronic  are  in  the  same  institution  as  the  recent  cases,  there  is  little 
danger  of  their  being  neglected;  but  when  once  consigned  to  receptacles 
specially  provided  for  them,  all  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  but 
little  time  will  elapse  before  they  will  be  found  gradually  sinking, 
mentally  and  physically,  their  care  entrusted  to  persons  actuated  only  by 
selfish  motives — -the  grand  object  being  to  ascertain  at  how  little  cost  per 
week  soul  and  body  can  be  kept  together— and,  sooner  or  later,  cruelty, 
neglect,  and  suffering  are  pretty  sure  to  be  the  results  of  every  such 
experiment , 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  v/hat  is  best  for  the  recent,  is 
best  for  the  chronic.  The  only  chance  for  the  chronic  to  obtain  what  is 
best,  is  to  have  them  in  institutions  vrhere  proper  provision  is  made  for 
recent  and  supposed  curable  cases.  The  difference  in  first  cost  between  a 
good  hospital  suitable  for  all  classes,  and  a receptacle  specially  for  the 
chronic,  is  too  small,  being  only  provided  once,  to  be  worthy  of  note  by 
any  huma.ne  community.  It  is,  indeed,  very  difficult  to  see  why  a building 
to  accommodate  the  chronic,  should  be  made  to  cost  much  less  than  one  for 
the  recent  insane.  Both  Virill  be  wanted  just  as  long  in  the  future,  and  the 
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one  should  be  as  substantially  constructed  as  the  other,  So^  no  one  will 
deny  that  the  one  class  will  need  just  as  many  of  the  essentials  and 
comforts  of  life  as  the  other.  Each  will  require  the  same  amount  of  good 
and  nutritious  food^  the  same  amount  of  heat  in  vrinterq  the  same  protection 
of  clothing,  and  the  same  degree  of  fresh  air  at  all  times.  Those  v;ho 
supervise  the  recent  will  look  after  the  chronic,  and  the  costly  treatment 
of  the  first,  may  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter  without  additional 
expense. 

If  these  propositions  are  conceded,  it  may  well  be  asked,  in  what 
this  great  saving  in  providing  separately  for  the  chronic  is  to  consist. 

At  the  best  it  must  be  small,  and  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  positive 
losses  incident  to  it. 

When  speaking  of  County  Hospitals,  I expressed  my  belief,  that  the 
chronic  insane  can  novrhere  be  properly  taken  care  of  at  a less  cost  than 
in  State  hospitals,  w^hich  should  be  sufficiently  niumerous  to  accommodate 
all  classes  of  persons  laboring  under  t-his  form  of  disease. 


Chapter  XX7II, 

Is  There  Danger  of  the  Sane  Being  Admitted  as  Insane? 


In  many  sections  of  this  country,  of  late  years,  a studied  effort  has 
been  made  by  a limited  number  of  writers,  to  create  a belief,  that  sane 
persons  are  often  confined  in  hospitals,  as  insane,  by  their  relations  or 
others,  from  motives  other  than  to  secure  their  treatment,  and  restoration 
to  health,  and  their  personal  protection.  The  frequent  repetition  of  this 
statement,  although  unaccompanied  and  unsupported  by  any  facts,  gives  it  in 
the  estimation  of  many,  an  importance  vxholly  undeserved,  and  has  unquestion- 
ably done  harm,  by  often  inducing  the  friends  of  patients  to  defer  subjecting 
them  to  treatment  for  so  long  a period,  as  greatly  to  diminish  the  chances 
of  their  recovery.  The  injury  done  by  such  reports,  thus  comes  almost 
entirely  upon  the  unfortunate  and  their  families,  who  by  the  delay  alluded 
to,  are  exposed  to  dangerous  risks;  and  cases  that  might  at  an  early 
period  have  been  restored,  become  incurable  by  this  neglect.  The  author 
therefore  considers  the  subject  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  treated 
somewhat  in  detail,  while  incurring  the  risk  of  repeating  in  part  what 
has  been  said  in  the  chapter  on  the  admission  of  patients. 

The  public  or  corporate  institutions  in  the  United  States,  almost 
without  an  exception,  cannot  have  any  interest,  beyond  that  of  increasing 
their  usefulness,  in  securing  a large  number  of  patients;  the  officers 
have  no  interest  in  the  income  of  their  institutions,  the  whole  of  which 
is  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  patients;  their  salaries  are  in  no  way 
regulated  by  the  number  under  their  care,  and  the  fewer  they  have  to  look 
after,  the  less  w^ork  they  have  to  perform,  and  the  lighter  are  their 
responsibilities.  Besides  this,  if  it  were  anywhere  attempted  to  subject 
sane  persons  to  restraint,  as  being  of  unsound  mind,  these  institutions  would. 
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of  all  places,  be  the  very  best  in  which  to  secure  the  prompt  detection  of 
the  attempted  wrong,  and  by  its  exposure,  the  release  of  any  one  on  whom 
it  was  inflicted. 

It  is  to  be  anticipated,  that  lawyers  and  physicians  may  differ  in  the 
settlement  of  medical  questions,  precisely  as  the  same  parties  may  have 
different  views  as  to  a proper  decision  in  a legal  question.  So  far  as 
hospital  officers  are  concerned,  they  are  always  glad  v/hen  a court  is  willing 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  discharging  a patient,  vrhom  they  deem  un- 
prepared  for  such  a step,  and  it  may  be  added,  that  in  the  writer’s  extended 
experience,  the  ultimate  result,  in  a large  proportion  of  these  doubtfuJ. 
cases,  has  shov/n  that  a careful  observation  of  them  in  a hospital,  is  pretty 
sure  to  lead  to  the  most  reliable  conclusions  as  to  their  real  character,  and 
the  best  disposition  that  can  be  made  of  them. 

No  one  >ri.ll  deny  the  possibility  of  unprincipled  persons  placing,  or 
attempting  to  place,  an  individual  improperly,  in  an  institution  for  the 
insane.  Such  events,  however,  in  this  country,  if  ever  occurring,  must  be 
of  the  greatest  infrequency,  and  for  the  reasons  already  given,  are  sure  to 
be  promptly  detected  and  exposed.  That  this  is  sc,  there  is  abundant  and 
most  reliable  evidence.  The  author  of  the  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity  (Ray), 
as  he  has  declared  in  his  publications,  in  more  than  3500  cases  under  his 
own  observation,  has  never  met  with  one  of  the  kind,  and  he  utterly  repudiates 
the  idea  of  such  being  of  even  very  rare  occurrence  anywhere  in  this  country; 
while  the  well-known  Superintendents  of  the  State  institutions  in  Pennsylvania, 
'in  which  many  thousands  of  patients  have  been  treated,  give  equally  emphatic 
testimony.  In  my  own  experience  the  result  has  been  precisely  the  same, 
not  having  met  with  one  such  well-authenticated  case,  in  more  than  8000 
patients,  and  I have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  as  true  of  other  parts 
of  the  United  States,  as  of  Pennsylvania,  Conceding  then,  the  possibility 
of  such  occurrences,  their  extreme  rarity  must  be  admitted  to  be  unquestion- 
able, and  they  certainly  are  not  frequent  enough,  to  justify  any  attempts  to 
subject  to  vexations  and  useless  legal  annoyances,  the  great  body  of  those 
who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  mentally  afflicted,— and  no  one  has  a right 
to  ask  that  testimony  like  that  vrhich  is  here  offered,  shall  be  ignored,  or 
its  importance  not  recognized  in  any  investigations  of  the  subject.  The 
only  cases  received  into  hospitals  for  the  insane,  as  already  said,  about 
whose  mental  condition  there  is  a doubt,  are  those  where  the  delirium  of 
some  form  of  fever  is  mistaken  for  mania,  and  some  of  the  cases  of  inebriety 
in  which  there  can  be  a reasonable  difference  of  opinion,  whether  they  are  to 
be  classified  as  instances  of  mental  unsoundness,  or  simply  as  examples  of  a 
confirmed  vice.  In  all  these,  however,  there  is  only  an  error  of  judgment, 
and  no  disposition  to  wrong  any  one.  In  most  of  the  latter,  it  will  be  found 
best  that  they  should  be  admitted  and  retained  only  under  the  order  of  a court. 
Although  many  such  cases  enter  a hospital  without  compulsion,  there  is  almost 
\miversally  the  objection  to  this  course,  that  after  the  direct  effects  of 
their  habits  have  been  relieved,  they  become  anxious  to  be  discharged,  and 
thus  before  being  permanently  benefited,  they  go  home  only  to  res\ime  a course 
of  life,  that  is  sure  to  cause  their  return  to  some  institution. 
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The  officers  of  a Hospital  can  have  no  other  motive  to  wish  the 
detention  of  any  patient,  than  a desire  to  promote  his  welfare,  the  relief 
of  his  family,  and  the  protection  of  the  community.  And  they  cannot  but 
regard  all  proceedings  that  seem  to  make  them  any  other  kind  of  parties  to 
a case,  as  placing  them  in  a false  position  before  the  public.  At  the  same 
time,  they  would  be  recreant  to  the  high  trust  confided  to  them,  if  they  did 
not  frankly  express  their  convictions,  no  matter  whether  they  are  satisfactory 
or  unsatisfactory  to  others,  or  receive  approbation  or  condemnation.  Judging 
by  the  past,  they  will  only  have  to  wait  patiently  for  the  development  of 
facts  in  these  so-called  doubtful  cases,  for  the  correction  of  wrong.  If  they 
do  this,  they  will  rarely  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  secure  a righteous  judg- 
ment, and  to  have  fully  established  the  entire  soundness  of  their  views 
regarding  them. 

The  author  repeats  now,  what  he  said  eleven  years  since,  and  which  it 
is  desirable  should  be  placed  on  permanent  record,  that  it  is  a subject  for 
sincere  congratulations  that  of  all  the  cases  from  the  Hospital  v/ith  which 
he  is  connected,  in  which  judicial  proceedings  have  been  instituted,  and 
decisions  rendered  in  favor  of  the  discharge  of  the  patients,  when  the 
officers  of  the  Hospital  considered  such  action  premature  and  unwise,  there 
has  never  been  one,  in  regard  to  which  any  court  decided  that  the  admission 
was  improper,  or  the  patient  not  insane  when  admitted.  Nor  has  there  ever 
been  one,  in  regard  to  which  all  experts  have  not  agreed,  not  only  in 
reference  to  the  insanity  of  the  patient,  but  also  as  to  the  propriety  of 
hospital  treatments  and  in  nearly  every  one  of  these  cases,  the  correctness 
of  these  original  opinions  has  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  subsequent 
observations  of  the  cases,  by  the  decisions  of  regular  commissions  of  lunacy, 
or  by  the  patients  being  again  sent  to  the  Hospital  by  special  orders  from 
the  courts. 

So  far  as  institutions  for  the  insane  and  their  officers  are  concerned, 
they  are  clearly  placed  in  a much  better  position  by  the  law  of  1869  than 
they  were  previously,  inasmuch  as  they  now  have  a positive  legal  enactment 
in  the  place  of  what,  absolutely  necessary  though  it  was  deemed  in  every 
hiunane  and  Christian  community,  was  nevertheless  done  only  by  the  acquiescence 
of  the  public  and  the  wise  concurrence  of  the  courts.  The  officers  of 
hospitals  may,  like  the  judges  of  the  courts,  it  is  true,  be  somewhat  annoyed, 
and  their  time  taken  from  more  important  duties,  by  proceedings  instituted 
from  improper  motives,  and  by  irresponsible  or  malicious  individuals,  but  no 
more  than  this  is  likely  to  result  to  them,  viiatever  may  be  the  effect  of 
such  action  upon  the  insane  who  are  under  treatment,  by  keeping  them  in  an 
unsettled  and  excited  condition  of  mind,  at  the  very  period  of  their  disease 
when  rest  and  quiet  are  particularly  important. 

Under  the  new  forms,  some  additional  trouble  and  expense  are  unavoidably 
entailed  on  patients  and  their  friends  in  securing  admission,  and  these  in 
perfectly  plain  cases,  or  where  the  parties  are  in  very  humble  circumstances, 
are  often  complained  ofj  but  v/ith  the  exceptions  already  named,  ny  impression 
is  that  in  most  respects,  the  operation  of  the  law  has  been  thus  far  generally 
satisfactory.  Even  although  the  law  does  not  give,  as  some  may  suppose,  more 
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security  to  the  insane  or  better  protection  to  the  public,  it  has  still  done 
what  is  really  of  no  small  importance^  it  has  satisfied  many  who  had  been 
led, — -no  matter  by  what  means,  nor  v.^hether  justly  or  unjustly,— to  believe 
that  incidents  were  constantly  occurring,  which  proved  that  there  vras  a real 
necessity  for  additional  and  special  legislation  in  regard  to  the  insane. 


Chapter  XXVIII , 
Restraint  and  Seclusion. 


The  use  of  mechanical  means  of  restraint,  and  the  protracted  seclusion  of 
patients  in  their  rooms — although  the  former  may  be,  and  I believe,  is 
occasionally  desirable,  but  not  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  management  of  our 
hospitals  for  the  insane — =ought  borh  always  to  be  regarded  as  evils  of  no 
trifling  magnitude,  and  to  abate  which,  as  far  as  possible,  no  effort  should 
be  left  untried.  They  both  tend  to  produce  a relaxation  of  vigilance,  and 
it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  whatever  tends  to  make  vigilance  un- 
necessary, is  undesirable  about  a hospital  for  the  insane.  Besides  leading 
patients  into  bad  habits,  the  frequent  use  in  a ward  of  the  means  referred 
to,  induces  attendants  and  others  to  look  upon  thera  as  a common  resource  in 
cases  of  difficulty  or  danger,  to  regard  them  as  rheir  grand  reliance  in 
every  emergency,  and  to  forget  the  great  power  of  other  measures  that  are 
entirely  unobjectionable— the  value  of  tact,  and  kindness  and  sympathy  in 
controlling  the  violence  and  the  dangerous  propensities  of  the  insane.  And 
yet,  without  a proper  force  of  attendants  and  an  efficient  classification, 
the  use  of  mechanical  means  of  restraint,  and  the  protracted  seclusion  of 
certain  classes  of  patients,  are  almost  unavoidable. 

Objectionable  as  I deem  the  use  of  restraining  apparatus  in  a hospital 
for  the  insane,  it  cannot  be  too  earnestly  insisted  on,  that  it  is  no  advance 
to  give  up  mechanical  means  of  restraint,  and  to  substitute  the  frequent  and 
long-continued  seclusions  of  the  patients.  Occasionally  an  individual  may 
really  be  more  comfortable  and  much  better  off  in  the  open  air,  with  some 
mild  kind  of  restraining  apparatus  on  his  person,  than  he  would  be  confined 
to  his  room  without  it;  for  long-continued  seclusion  is  pretty  sure,  sooner 
or  later,  to  lead  to  habits  revolting  in  themselves,  and  most  unfortunate  for 
the  future  prospects  of  the  patient. 

The  subject  is  introduced  here  as  furnishing  a reason,  why  no  false 
notions  of  economy  should  be  permitted  to  influence  any  Board  of  Trustees, 
to  ask  the  Superintendent  of  an  institution  to  attempt  its  management  with 
a force  so  inadequate,  as  to  compel  him,  against  his  better  judgment,  to 
resort  to  means  so  objectionable,  and  wbiich  are  so  destructive  to  the 
comfort  and  proper  treatment  of  his  patients. 

Much  has  been  said  by  writers,  most  generally  by  those  not  practically 
familiar  with  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  in  regard  to  a "non  restraint" 
system  of  management,  and  the  treatment  of  all  patients  without  restraint. 
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This,  it  need  hardly  be  suggested,  is  simply  impossible « As  soon  as  any 
person  has  lost  the  use  of  his  reason,  ^nd  has  become  irresponsible  for 
his  actions,  lust  so  soon  is  it  manifestly  necessary  that  he  should  be 
under  the  care  of  some  one,  and  tiiis  care  and  control  are  of  themselves 
restraint.  What  is  commonly  meant,  is  not  that  there  is  no  restraint,  but 
that  no  restraining  apparatus— no  mechanical  means  of  restraint— are  used. 

For  most  patients  none  of  these  are  really  required,  but  they  are  essen- 
tial to  the  best  interests  of  a very  limited  number  of  cases,  and  are  more 
humane  thsin  having  them  controlled  by  the  hands  of  attendants,  whose 
perfect  command  of  their  own  feelings  and  actions,  is  not  always  to  be 
trusted.  The  medical  attendant  of  such  a case,  with  a full  knowledge  of 
all  its  peculiarities,  is  the  only  proper  judge  of  the  propriety  or  im.- 
propriety  of  the  application  of  these  m.eans  of  control, -^certainly  a much 
better  judge  than  any  one  who  decides  the  question  only  from  preconceived 
ideas  and  theoretical  notions. 

Physicians  may  differ  widely’-  in  regard  to  the  particular  forms  of 
mechanical  restraint  that  may  be  most  desirable,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  they  are  few  in  number,  simple  in  form,  and  little  repulsive  in 
appearance.  In  my  own  experience,  strong  wristbands,  soft  leather  mittens, 
connected  linen  sleeves,  and  the  apparatus  for  confining  a patient  in  bed, 
are  all  that  are  reo^uired,  the  last  named,  in  certain  conditions  of  a 
patient,  being  of  the  utmost  value,  and  often  unquestionably  a means  of 
saving  life.  I have  never  used,  in  the  last,  forty  years,  nor  had  in 
possession  in  the  institution,  by  ray  direction,  a strait— jacket,  tran- 
quillizing chair,  muff,  or  any  other  form  of  apparatus,  beside  those  first 
mentioned.  My  experience  would  indicate  that  on  an  average,  not  more  than 
one  or  two  per  cent,  of  all  the  patients,  require  any  mechanical  means  of 
restraint,— that  often  a period  of  several  months  may  pass  without  their 
being  needed,  and  that  any  Superintendent  may  conduct  an  institution  without 
applying  them,  in  case  he  is  anxious  to  avoid  the  criticism  of  pseudo-experts, 
and  willing  to  let  his  patients  lose  the  advantages  that  may  result  from  their 
occasional  use.  At  the  same  time,  I am  equally  positive  uhat  a practical  famil- 
iarity with  all  forms  of  insanity  and  its  treatment,  will  prevent  any  declara- 
tions like  the  positive  dicta  often  heard  in  regard  to  this  subject  in  many 
quarters.  The  number  who  now  adopt  these  ultra  views  in  reference  to 
mechanical  means  of  restraint  in  any  case  of  insanity,  is  obviously  diminish- 
ing, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  a long  period,  the  belief  will  be  uni- 
versal, that  while  rarely  necessary,'’,  yet  in  some  cases,  they  ought  to  be  used, 
and  that  not  to  use  them,  when  thus  required,  is  neither  professional,  nor 
does  justice  to  the  afflicted. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  restraining  apparatus  should  never  be 
applied  nor  should  protracted  seclusion  be  permitted,  except  when  specially 
ordered  by  the  chief  medical  officer,  or  one  of  his  assistants  acting  by 
his  authority. 

As  a general  rule,  the  restraining  appa.ratus  should  not  be  kept  in  the 
wards,  but  only  in  the  care  of  the  medical  officers,  and  when  employed  it  is 
to  be  regarded,  not  as  a relief  to  attendants,  but  really  as  a remedy,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  patients,  and,  like  other  important  remedies,  it 
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should  be  used  only  when  directed  by  one  of  the  physicians » 

Here  and  there  a case  occurs^—but  very  seldom^—in  which  some  form  of 
mechanical  restraint  is  required^  at  least  temporarily,,  for  the  safety  of 
the  patient  and  of  all  coming  in  contact  with  himi»  Not  to  apply  it  in  these 
rare,  but  specially  dangerous  cases,  is  pretty  sure  to  bring  about  injury 
to  the  patient,  and  all  near  him» 


Chapter  XXIX c 
Furniture o 


The  furniture  in  the  wards  of  a hospital  for  the  insane,  should  be 
varied  according  to  the  class  of  patients  by  whom  it  is  to  be  used„  Its 
general  style,  however,  should  be  made  to  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  what  is  used  in  private  dwellings  of  a moderate  character.  Neatness, 
plainness,  and  strength  should  be  its  prominent  features | and  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  building,  what  might  be  used  in  a plain  boarding- 
house, would  not  be  inappropriate.  It  is  well,  however,  in  making  a selection, 
to  avoid  projections  and  sharp  corners  as  much  as  possible j and  any  arrange- 
mient  that  offers  special  facilities  for  self-injury  should  be  omitted.  Where 
patients  are  much  excited,  there  should  be  little  mnvable  furniture,  either 
in  the  rooms  or  in  the  halls,  especially  of  a kind  that  could  be  used  as 
weapons.  Very  massive  chairs,  or  two  or  three  such  connected  together,  or 
settees  or  sofas  of  the  same  sort,  are  very  desirable.  A portion  of  the 
bedsteads  should  be  prepared  to  be  permanently  secured  to  the  floor,  so  as 
to  prevent  their  being  moved,  by  which  means  many  patients  can  use  them, 
who  would  otherwise  be  compelled  to  have  their  beds  directly  on  the  floor. 

It  will  also  be  desirable  to  have  a few  very  low  bedsteads  for  those  who 
are  liable  to  fall  out  of  bed,  and  who  can  be  protected  by  having  a good 
soft  mattress  on  the  floor  by  the  bedside.  For  very  violent  patients,  it 
is  often  best  to  have  the  mattress  and  bedding  on  the  floor,  and  to  remove 
all  other  furniture  from  the  room.  With  these  arrangements,  padded  rooms 
are  hardly  necessary.  They  are  very  costly,  if  v/ell  made 5 are  readily 
injured  by  violent  patients | become  exceedingly  offensive  when  used  by 
those  of  filthy  habits | and  can  be  dispensed  with  by  extra  personal 
attention,  in  the  few  cases  in  which  they  might  be  specially  valuable. 

They  look  better  when  unused,  than  when  given  to  practical  purposes,  and 
will  be  found  more  valuable  theoretically  than  in  actual  practice. 

The  parlors  should  be  comfortably  furnished,  and  the  room  of  every 
well-conducted  patient  should  have  in  it,  at  least,  a neat  bedstead,  table, 
and  chair,  and  to  these  a strip  of  carpet  and  a small  mirror  may  be  appro- 
priately added.  Every  patient  who  is  not  filthy  or  destructive  In  his 
habits  should  have  a good  bed,  a hair  mattress  on  a palliasse, -or  one  of 
the  woven  wire  mattresses  recently  introduced,  which  renders  the  latter 
unnecessary,— as  one  of  the  means  of  inducing  sleep,  and  it  is  very  important 
that  many  patients  should  be  allowed  to  lie  down  every  day  for  a reasonable 
period. 
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The  bedsteads  should  be  made  in  the  most  approv'^d  m^^nner^  and  m _y  be 
either  of  iron  or  wood»  If  made  of  cast  irori;,  '':hey  should  be  heavier  thaji 
those  coniPionly  used,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be 
broken.  For  violent  patients  ifrought  iron  is  much  moi'o  desirable.  It  is 
a iTiistake,  hox^'/ever,  to  suppose  that  ir'on  bedsteads  are  in  themselves  a 
security  against  vermin.  Unless  every  hole  and  crevice  are  filled  with 
white  lead  and  putty,  or  something  ans'wering  tlie  same  purpose,  before  they 
are  used,  they  may  become  quite  as  troublesome  as  those  that  are  made  of 
wood  , 


Provision  should  be  made  in  every  ward  for  vessels  to  contain  cool 
drinking  water,  easily  accessible  to  the  j)atients,  so  that  no  one  shal.1 
suffer  from  thirst  in  warm  weather,  by  day  or  night. 

Pictures,  which  need  not  be  at  all  costly,  should  be  placed  on  the 
walls  of  every  imrd,  on  account  of  the  favorable  effect  they  have  on  the 
patients,  a.nd  the  great  improvement  they  make  in  the  internal  appearance 
of  the  building.  There  should  be  a reasonable  provision  of  books,  periodicals, 
and.  newspapers,  and  also  of  games  of  various  kinds,  for  use  in  the  v/ards,  or 
out  of  doors,  all  of  which,  on  account  of  their  beneficial  influence,  are 
everyvfhere  a legitimate  object  for  a moderate  annual  expenditure, 

-The  table  furniture  of  the  dining=rooms  should  be  neat  and  strong; 
vjhite  \/are  will  comraonly  be  found  most  desirable,— from  the  facility  \.dth 
vfnich  it  can  be  replaced,— -and  this,  with  the  ordinary  round-ended  caseknife 
and  fork,  can  be  used  by  nearly  all  the  patients.  For  a fev/,  who  habitually 
break  vfhatever  is  sent  to  them,  tin  vessels  may  be  substituted,  and  there  is 
occasionally  an  individual  to  w^hoin  it  vj-ill  be  safest  to  give  a spoon  instead 
of  a knife  and  fork;  but  where  there  is  a proper  classification,  v^here 
plains  are  taken  to  bring  patients  to  the  general  table,  and  where  there  is 
plenty  of  good  food  and  an  efficient  supervision,  the  number  of  this  class 
will  generally  be  very  small. 


Chapter  XXX. 

Provision  for  Insane  Criminals , 


Steadily  increasing  as  this  class  unquestionably  is,  and  important  as 
every  one  must  acknowledge  it  to  be,  that  such  provision  for  treatment  as 
humanity  and  justice  require,  should  be  made  in  every  community,  the  sub- 
ject is  vrell  worthy  the  attention  of  those  about  erecting  State  institu- 
tions for  the  insane,  as  v/ell  as  of  the  Government, 

Insane  individuals  are  found  in  all  our  prisons,  and,  as  might 
reasonably  be  expected,  in  a much  greater  ratio  than  among  the  innocent 
portion  of  the  community.  The  relative  number  in  different  prisons,  viill 
be  found  really  to  vary  much  less  than  is  generally  supposed,  from  the 
circumstance  tliat  some  States,  having  no  other  p>rovision  for  their  dangerous 
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insane^,  are  in  the  habit  of  using  their  prisons  as  places  of  safe  keeping 
most  of  this  class.  There  is  often  an  apparent  variation  in  the  propx)rtion 
in  different  prisons  where  none  really  exists,  owing  to  the  rigid  scrutiny 
vrhich  is  made  in  regard  to  the  mental  condition  of  every  convict,  in  somej 
while  in  others,  if  a man  is  quiet  and  able  to  vrork;  trouble  is  taken  in 
regard  to  his  mental  soundness  o 


or 


There  is  a certain  class  of  old  offenders  and  notorious  prison-breakers, 
as  vj-ell  as  dangerous  homicides,  who,  whether  sane  or  insane,  should  never  be 
allowed  to  have  a greater  degree  of  liberty,  than  can  be  found  within  the 
walls  of  a well-constructed  prison.  Harshly  as  this  opinion  may  seem  to  bear 
on  a few  individuals,  who  have  already''  taken  or  attempted  to  take  life,  or  vrho 
have  deeply  outraged  the  laws  and  the  peace  of  society,  still  this  is  as 
nothing  in  comparison  to  the  cruelty  and  injustice  that  would  be  done  to  a vrhole 
community,  ^d'lich  had  never  committed  an  offence,  by  exposing  it  to  the  risks 
which  must  always  attend  the  enlargement  of  such  dangerous  men,  even  during 
an  apparently  lucid  interval.  Most  of  this  class  can  never  be  safely  at  large, 
nor  yet  be  kept  securely  in  any  hospital  properly  arranged  for  the  treatment  of 
the  insane,  without  converting  a part  of  it  into  a prison,  or  exposing  the 
other  patients  to  risks,  which  no  plea  of  that  kind  of  morbid  benevolence, 
vfhich  seems  to  regard  with  much  greater  sympathy  the  fate  of  a condemned 
felon,  than  the  sufferings  of  his  innocent  victims  and  their  families,  can 
ever  justify.  There  are  cases,  however,  that  occasionally  get  to  prison 
wrongfully,  persons  who  are  not  especially  dangerous  in  their  propensities, 
but  who,  while  in  a state  of  irresponsibility,  have  committed  acts  contrary  to 
the  laws,  and  who  ought  originally  to  have  been  sent  to  a hospital  for  treat- 
ment, provided  it  is  deem.ed  expedient,  to  remove  convicts  at  all  who  become 
insane  after  entering  a prison,  and  thus  in  a measure  relieve  them  from  the 
penalties  of  their  sentence.  If  many  of  this  class  are  received  into  any 
ordinary  hospital  for  the  insane,  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  popular 
sentiment  will  be  strongly  aroused  against  the  measure,  especially  as 
escapes  vfill  be  of  such  frequent  occurrence  as  to  keep  the  neighborhood 
in  a state  of  alarm,  unless  apartments  entirely  distinct  from  those  of  the 
other  patients,  and  of  a different  character  are  provided. 


A vrriter  of  large  experience  in  prisons  and  prison  discipline  has  urged 
with  great  force,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  v^hether  under  any  circum.stances, 
an  individual  who  has  been  justly  sent  to  prison  for  the  commission  of  crime, 
should  be  removed  from  it  till  the  coraplete  expiration  of  his  sentence.  The 
certainty  of  every  punishment  decreed  by  a court,  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  irapc^rtant  means  of  deterring  bad  men  from  the  commission  of  crime. 

The  de3.iberate  sentence  of  a judge  fairly  implies  that  the  offender  is  to  take 
as  a part  of  the  penalty  for  his  guilt,— with  his  deprivation  of  liberty  and 
loss  of  character,— all  the  risk  of  suffering  from  ill  health,  that  may  arise 
while  he  is  in  prison.  The  community,  of  course,  is  bound  to  see  that  no 
avoida-ble  cause  for  the  production  of  disease  is  allowed  to  exist  in  a prison, 
as  well  as  to  provide  every  proper  means  for  its  treatment  when  it  occurs. 

All  this  can  be  done  within  the  prison  v;alls,  whether  the  disease  be  insanity, 
or  fever,  or  any  of  the  ordinary  maladies  found  in  such  institutions.  Although 
to  do  all  this  properly,  may  requiT'e  a small  hospital  inside  of  the  prison  walls, 
still  there  is  surely  no  greater  objection  to  this,  than  to  converting  a portion 
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of  a State  hospital  into  a prison.  One  of  the  t’ro  alternatives  r::ust  be 
adopted.  It  is  very  certain  that  many  insane  convicts  iPiay  safely  be  al2oi/ed 
a greaaer  degree  of  liberty  in  a prison  yard  than  in  a hospital  for  the 
insane,  and  it  seems  quite  possible  to  fulfil  eveiy  claira  of  justice  and 
humani.ty  by  treating  all  insane  criminaLs  nithin  a prison  hospitrl.  If  it 
be  deemed  preferable,  however,  to  send  them  to  a State  hospital,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  proa^iding  a distinct  building  for  their 
accommodation.  Even  here  classification  would  be  important,  but  the  individuals 
of  this  kind  from  a single  State,  are  not  generally  enough  in  number  to  justify  a 
distinct  hospital,  as  has  been  provided  for  this  class  in  some  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  in  New  York.  The  experience  of  our  State  hospitals  generally,  is 
decidedly  averse  to  mingling  insane  convicts  with  the  other  patients,  vrhc,  as 
well  as  their  friends,  have  the  strongest  objections  to  any  such  arrangement 3 
and  the  escapes  of  such  cases  from  nearly  every  institution  from  which  I have 
received  any  information,  have  been  very  numerous,  while  their  restoration  to 
the  hospital  has  been  extremely  rare. 

In  the  year  1874,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  a ‘loint 
Resolution,  providing  for  a ccim'nission  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
criminal  insane  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  make  report  to  the  next  Legislature" 
v:hat  legislation  was  necessary  to  secure  proper  provision  for  the  insane,  and 
if  in  favor  of  a separate  institution  for  the  care  of  the  criminal  insane,  to 
report-  a proper  location  and  the  probable  cost  of  such  a building.  This 
commission,  as  named  in  the  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature,  consisted  of 
three  mer;±)ers  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  three  Superintendents  of  hospitals 
for  the  insane,  and  one  private  citizen. 


After  a careful  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  the  commission  unanimously 
agreed  that  no  class  of  the  insane  should  be  kept  in  prisons,  jails,  or  alms- 
houses, and  for  the  particular  class  referred  to  in  the  resolution— =the  criminal 
insane,— they  recomm.ended  that  they  should  be  received  and  treated  in  a new 
institution,  to  be  specially  built  for  the  purpose,  located  in  a central  portion 
of  the  State,  easily  accessible  by  railroads  from  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  into  which  the  following  classes  of  persons  should  be  received,  viz.:- 


1,  Dangerous  insane  persons,  who  have  committed  or  shall  attempt  to 
commit  murder,  arson,  rape,  robberj'-,  or  other  high  crimes  or  misdemeanors, 

2,  Those  charged  with  committing  either  of  the  crimes  before  mentioned, 
who  are  believed  to  feign  insanity,  or  of  whose  sanity  there  may  be  so  great 
doubt  as  to  require  the  investigation  of  experts. 


3«  Those  acquitted  of  such  crimes  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  xirho  shall 
be  adjudged  by  the  Court  trying  the  offence  as  persons  dangerous  to  be  at 
large . 


4,  Those  charged  writh  the  commission  of  either  of  such  crimes  xv^hile 
sane,  and  becoming  insane  before  trial  or  sentence, 

5.  Those  becoming  insa.ne  while  in  prison  after  conviction  of  any  crime. 
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and  continuing  insane  through  the  term  of  sentence^  who  shall  not  have 
friends  or  relatives  to  vrhom  such  insane  persons  may  be  delivered  at  the 
expiration  of  sentence  with  safety  to  the  community « 

6,  Insane  convicts  generally^  v/hose  insanity  shall  have  been 
ascertained,  and  who  may  be  transferred  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
this  Commonv/ea.lth. 

The  commission  further  recommended  that  the  proposed  institution  should 
be  styled  "The  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane,"  and  should  be  of  a capacity 
to  accommodate  one  hxmdred  patients,  with  plans  for  extensions  to  meet  the 
future  wants  of  the  State#  A plan  of  this  proposed  hospital  was  also  pre= 
pared  and  made  a part  of  the  report  of  the  coirimission,  which  believed  that 
although  fireproof,  and  with  special  provision  for  security,  the  building 
might,  in  a very  favorable  location  and  with  strict  economy,  be  put  up  at 
that  time  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars# 

This  report  was  duly  received  by  the  Legislature,  but  no  appropriation 
has  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  a site  or  the  commencement  of  the  hospital,^ 
so  that  the  condition  of  this  portion  of  the  insane  of  the  Commonwealth 
remains  very  much  as  it  was  previous  to  the  appointment  of  the  commissiono 

The  accompanying  plate  (XXII)  shows  an  isometrical  view  of  the  proposed 
building,  and  Plate  XXIII,  the  plan  of  each  of  the  two  stories,  to  all  of 
which  reference  is  specially  made  in  the  next  paragraph# 

FIRST  FLOOR«==  1#  Vestibule#  2#  Public  Reception  Room#  3o  Superin- 
tendent’s Parlor#  4»  Superintendent’s  Office#  5®  Officers’  Dining  Room# 

6o  Servants’  Dining  Room#  7c  Pantry,  with  Durab-vjaiter#  8#  Stev/ard’s 
Office#  9#  Steward’s  Bedroom#  10#  Kitchen#  11#  Range#  12#  Dining  Room# 
13c  Corridors#  14#  Private  Corridors#  15#  Store-rooms#  16#  Laundry# 

17o  Drying  Room#  18#  Water-closet#  19#  Fan  Room#  20#  Workshop#  21# 
Boilers.  22#  Engine  Room#  23 » Fireman’s  Room#  24o  Passages  to  Dining 
Rooms#  25#  Attendants’  Rooms#  26#  Infirmary  for  Men,  27o  Infirmary  for 
W’omen,  28#  Bath  Rooms.  29®  Servants’  Sleeping  Rooms#  30#  Servants’ 
Sitting  Room#  31®  Work-room  for  V/omen#  32#  Dormitories#  33 o Work-room 
for  Men# 

SECOND  FLOORo—  1.  Alcoves#  2#  Apothecaries’  Rooms#  3®  Attendants’ 
Rooms,  4®  Bath  Rooms#  5®  Superintendents’  Bed-room#  6#  Chapel# 

7®  Clothes  Room#  8#  Closets#  9®  Corridors#  10#  Dining  Rooms# 

11#  Library#  12#  Paint  Shop#  13#  Pantry,  vd.th  Dumb-waiter#  14®  Private 
Corridors#  15.  Superintendent’s  Rooms#  16#  Water-closets#  17#  Workshop, 
18#  Dormitories#  19®  Passages  to  Dining  Rooms# 

Those  sections  of  the  law  of  1869>  which  refer  to  acquittals  on  the 
ground  of  insanity  in  criminal  suits,  are  very  important,  and  must  certainly 
be  regarded  as  a great  advance  in  the  right  direction#  They  can  hardly  fail 
to  prevent  entirely  those  exhibitions  of  individuals  being  seen  at  full 
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liberty,  who  haa  but  a little  time  before  comiratted  the  most  dreadful  acts; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  cases  had  very 
nearly  brought  all  acquittals  on  the  ground  of  insanity^  and  the  plea  of 
insanity  itself^  into  universal  disrepute* 

The  present  law  provides  that  under  any  circumstances,  every  one 
acquitted  in  a crimiinal  suit  on  the  ground  of  insanity  must  be  sent,  for 
at  least  three  months,  to  some  suitable  place  for  safe-keeping  and  treatment, 
before  the  judge  will  investigate  his  claims  for  a discharge;  and  if  it  be 
a ca.se  of  homicide  or  attempted  hcmicide,  no  one  can  "be  discharged  unless 
in  the  unanimcus  opinion  of  the  superintendent  and  managers  of  the  hospital 
and  the  court  before  which  he  or  she  was  tried,  he  or  she  has  recovered  and 
is  safe  to  be  at  large." 


Chapter  XXXI. 

Means  of  Eaotinguishing  Fire . 

In  a previous  part  of  this  essay,  much  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
importance,  when  putting  up  a hospital  fl>r  the  insane,  of  attending  to 
every  means  likely  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a fire,  or  its  spreading, 
in  case  it  should  break  out,  in  any  part  of  the  building.  These  objects  are 
to  be  effected  by  making  the  structure,  in  exposed  parts,  as  nearly  fireproof 
as  circumstances  will  permit,  by  having  the  building  heated  by  steam,  and  by 
keeping  all  the  large  fires  at  a distance  from  it.  In  spite,  however,  of  all 
uhese  precautions,  a fire  may  occur'  from  causes  that,  could  not  be  foreseen, 
and  on  this  account,  it  becomes  a grave  duty,  for  every  body  of  men  entrusted 
with  the  erection  or  management  of  such  an  institution,  to  see  that  adequate 
provision  is  made  for  all  desirable  means  to  extinguish  promptly  any  fire 
that  may  be  discovered  on  the  premises;  for  no  accident  can  be  more  terrible 
to  contemplate,  than  a fire  raging  at  night  in  a building  containing  more 
than  two  h'ondred  insane  patients,  confined  in  their  rooms,  and  utterly  unable 
to  escape  without  aid  from  others.  Nearly  all  these  accidents  take  place  from 
the  intense  heat  of  large  hot-air  furnaces,  from  defective  flues,  or  from  wood 
being  brought  too  near  them;  so  that  if,  as  proposed,  steam  is  used  for  heat- 
ing, and  an  effective  night-watch  is  kept  up,  it  would  seem  that  every  fire 
should  be  promptly  detected,  and  that  means  might  be  readily  provided  to  ex- 
tinguish it  easily,  almost  without  injury  to  any  one.  To  do  this,  the  large 
iron  tanks  placed  in  the  attic  of  the  building  should  always  be  filled  towards 
night;  two  large  rain-wrater  cisterns  should  be  provided  near  the  building, 
and  kept  full  of  water  at  all  times;  there  should  be  a fire  engine  and  at 
least  six  hundred  feet  of  hose  belonging  to  the  institution,  and  the  hose 
should  be  so  distributed,  that,  on  the  occurrence  of  an  alarm,  it  can  be 
attached  to  'che  proper  vrater  pipes  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  a large 
stream  of  w^ater  immediately  directeid  on  any  point  either  on  the  inside  or 
outside  of  the  building.  In  addition,  an.  iron  pipe  three  inches  in 
diameter,  should  be  laid  at  a proper  depth  around  the  whole  building,  or 
at  least  on  one  side  of  it,  and  a.!,  a moderate  distance  from  it;  and,  at 
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proper  intervals  along  this  line,  fireplugs  should  be  placed,  to  v.'hich  the 
hose  can  be  attached  v;heneyer  required.  This  outside  ■'-.'ater-pipe  being 
connected  with  that  through  which  the  v/ater  is  forced  into  the  tanks  in  the 
dome  of  the  building,  all  the  water  in  them  csn  be  drav.r  through  the  fire- 
plugs, and  used  vrhile  the  steam  engine  is  being  started,  and  this,  by  closing 
a stopcock,  can  then  be  made  to  force  the  water  directly  through  the  hose, 
upon  whatever  point  is  on  fire.  By  proper  provision  for  a quick  fire  under 
the  boilers  being  kept  on  hand,  the  engine  and  pumps  can  alvvays  be  ready  for 
ivorking,  in  a few  minutes  fromi  the  time  of  an  alarm  being  given. 

To  secure  prompt  and  efficient  action  in  case  of  a.n  accident  of  this 
kind,  it  is  important  that  those  about  every  such  establishment,  should  be 
regularly’’  drilled,  at  stated  periods  to  the  skilful  use  of  the  different 
apparatus.  The  early  discovery  of  a fire  and  its  prom.pt  extinction  are  no- 
v/here  of  miore  importance  than  in  a hospital  for  ' he  insane,  for  its  inm.ates 
are  as  likely  to  suffer  from  the  smoke  as  from  the  heat,  and  on  this  account 
it  is  desirable  that  some  provision  should  be  made,  by  vrhich  the  sm.oke  m.ay  be, 
to  some  extent,  kept  from  passing  through  the  flues  from  the  lovrer  to  the 
upper  stories. 

The  plan  of  making  the  passage-ways  betvreen  the  different  -wings  fireproof, 
from  top  to  bottom,  as  proposed  in  another  part  of  this  volume,  will  do  much 
to  prevent  a general  conflagration,  and  to  secure  the  safety  of  at  least  a 
large  proportion  of  all  the  inmates,  under  almiost  any  circumstances.  The  m.ore 
thoroughly  a building  is  ma.de  fireproof  the  better,  and  the  great  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  materials  has  made  this  a less  serious  undertaking  than  formerly. 


A standpipe  of  iron,  extending  up  from  the  cellar  into  ever^'  story,  should 
be  provided  for  each  x^ing,  and  to  this  should  be  attached  enough  hose  to  reach 
to  either  extremity  of  the  -wrard. 


A pipe  should  also  be  provided  in  connection  x^ith  the  summer  steam-pipe, 
and  leading  into  the  attic,  in  each  wing.  Into  this,  steara  is  to  be  admitted 
in  the  cellar,  so  that  the  attic,  generally  one  of  the  most  combustible  parts 
of  a hospital,  can  be  promptly  filled  v.dth  stea.m,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  extinguishing  a fire. 


Chapter  XIXII. 

Labor,  Out-Door  Exercise , and  .tmu semen ts , 


Having  referred  to  the  unfavorable  res'ults 
restraint  a,nd  seclusion  in  a hospital  for  the  in 
indicate  in  more  detail,  some  of  the  means  by  i-w. 
ernployment,  may  be  dispensed  with. 


of  an  habitual  "use  of 
sane,  it  is  proper  to 
ich  the  necessity  for  their 


A properly  constructed  building,  admitting  of  a liberal  classification 
of  the  patients,  and  the  employment  of  an  adequate  number  of  intelligent  and 
kind  assistants,  have  ali-eady  been  mentioned  as  indispensable  for  such  an 
object.  The  design,  in  establishing  every  such  instituticn,  being  the  res to- 
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ration  and  coFifort  of  the  afflicted,  the  relief  of  their  foFllies,  and  the  y;ro- 
tection  of  the  community,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  it  is  sound  economy 
to  provide  everything,  that  will  effect  these  objects  promptly,  and  in  the  m.ost 
thorough  manner. 

Without  sufficient  prevision  for  out-door  exercise  and  occupation  for 
the  patients,  and  an  ample  supply  of  means  of  amusement  and  employment,  the 
excitement  in  the  wards,  and  the  violent  and  mischievous  propensities  of  their 
inmates,  will  be  apt  to  be  such  as  to  require  modes  of  management  that  might 
othenxise  be  easily  dispensed  with.  The  first  cost  of  some  of  these  arrange- 
ments will  necessarily  be  considerable,  but  the  ultimate  results  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  so  gratifying  as  to  satisfy  the  most  rigid  stickler  for  economy, 
that  the  only  wise  course  is  to  provide  liberally  of  everything  likely  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  patients* 

The  farm  and  garden  offer  admirable  means  of  useful  occupation  to  the 
insane  men,  at  certain  periods  of  the  disease,  for,  valuable  as  they  are  to 
a large  number,  no  greater  indiscretion  can  be  committed,  than  the  attempt 
to  set  all  insane  men  at  \vork  in  every  stage  of  their  malady.  To  those 
accustomed  to  such  pursuits,  as  well  as  to  many  who  have  been  differently 
occupied,  regular,  moderate  labor  in  the  open  fields  or  in  the  garden,  in 
certain  stages  of  their  disease,  contributes  most  essentially  to  their  comfort, 
and  tends  to  prom.ote  their  recovery.  Labor,  then,  judiciously  used,  is  one  of 
our  best  remedies;  it  is  as  useful  in  improving  the  health  of  the  insane,  as 
in  maintaining  that  of  the  sane.  It  is  one  of  the  best  anodynes  for  the 
nervous;  it  often, -but  not  always, -com;poses  the  restless  and  excited,  promotes 
a good  appetite  and  a comfortable  digestion,  and  gives  sound  and  refreshing 
sleep  to  many  who  would,  without  it,  pass  v^akeful  nights. 

The  provision  of  adequate  and  comfortable  workshops,  in  a convenient 
position,  and  under  the  care  of  competent  superintendents,  as  insisted  on 
when  speaking  of  construction,  may  be  made  a source  of  small  pecuniary  profit 
to  an  institution,  and  will  furnish  another  m.eans  of  labor  of  an  interesting 
kind  to  a large  number  of  the  insane.  Too  much,  however,  in  the  way  of 
profit,  pecuniarily,  must  not  be  expected  from  any  work  done  by  the  insane; 
under  any  circumstances  it  will  be  small.  The  V3.1ue  of  their  labor  is  to  be 
estimated  by  the  benefit  it  is  to  the  patients,  in  promoting  their  comfort, 
health,  and  restoration. 

The  usual  means  of  amusement  which  demand  active  muscular  exercise, 
should  not  be  neglected.  A gymnasium,  with  the  right  kind  of  apparatus, 
suitable  in  its  fitting  up  for  insane  men,  and  a calisthenium,  ’with  somewhat 
similar  arrangements  for  the  women,  will  be  fo’ond  useful.  The  irarious  games 
of  ball,  the  use  of  a car  on  a circular  railroad,  ten-pins,  billiards, 
bagatelle,  etc,,  the  care  of  domestic  animals,  and  especially  regular  walks 
in  the  grounds  or  in  the  neighborhood,  are  also  among  the  kinds  of  exercise 
that  vfill  be  enjoyed  by  many  patients;  while  means  of  carriage  driving  seem 
alm.ost  indispensable  for  others,  who  from  physical  and  other  causes  cannot 
resort  to  the  more  active  forms  of  exercise  which  have  already  been  referred 
to.  Driving  outside  of  the  grounds  is  very  pleasant  to  many,  while  for 
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others,  this  passive  exercise  is  invaluable.  Dry  walks  around  the  grounds 
are  extremely  useful  a:id  available  for  most  patients.  A proper  amount  of 
land  in  connection  with  a hospital  for  the  insane,  gives  ;''acilities  for  mak- 
ing frorf:  one  to  t'wo  riiles  of  dry  walks,  either  trick,  artificial  stone,  or 
what  are  probably  as  good  and  certainly  cheaper  then  either  of  the  others, 
board  iraUss,  'which,  properly  made  and  ef  good  matericsls,  ray  be  depended 


to  last  about  seven  years.  In  addition  to  these  dry  \<’cslt;s,  she  same  extent 
of  good  roads  can  readily  be  made  for  carriage  driving,  within  tlie  hospital 
enclosures.  There  are  few  things  that  are  of  more  real  val’ue  to  the  patients, 
and  all  employed  in  connection  with  them.  These  vrallcs  give  for  s great 


in  the  open  air;  and 


sri’.’-ing  on 


.s  perrdssible  for  ma.ny  ’/i-ose  mental 


majority  the-  best  mode  of  tailing  oxerci- 
the  roads  ';dthin  the  hospital  grounds,  . 
or  ph;;-sical  condition  v;ould,  without  them,  preclude  their  having  any  such 
enjoyment  at  all. 


As  soon  as  these  wallcs 
trees  along  then  should  be 
I'cell  as  for  those  who  walk. 


and  drives  are  laid  out,  the  work  of  planting 
commenced,  so  as  to  secure  for  those  who  drive, 
an  abundance  of  shade  in  hot  weather. 


as 


It  is  hardlj^  necessary  to  say  that  good,  smooth  roads  at  all  seasons, 
give  much  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  in  driving,  and  that,  although 
costing  more  at  first,  good  ones  are  really  cheapest  in  the  end. 


V/ithin  doors,  the  means  of  keeping  a ooruortable  house,  in  addition  to 
the  medical  treatment,  is  the  constant  presence  among  the  patients  of 
intelligent  attendants,  active  supervisors  and  judicious  teachers  or 
companions,  always  ready  to  check  the  comnen cement  of  excitement,  to  separate 
quarrelsome  individuals,  and  to  change  the  train  of  thought  of  those  xmo  seem 
disposed  to  be  troublesome.  The  means  to  effect  the  objects  in  view  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  tact  of  an  individual  is  shown  in  selecting  those  that  are 
most  applicable  to  a case. 


The  information  and  amusement  afforded  by  regular  courses  of  lectures, 
readings,  interesting  exhibitions  of  various  kinds,  and  nusic?,l  entertainments 
in  the  lecture-rooms  of  our  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  have  done  much  to  breaJc 
up  the  monotony  of  hospital  life,  which  has  been  so  common  a source  of 
coiriplaint  araong  the  insane. 


Systematic  courses  of  instruction  in  well  furnished  schoolrooms,  reading 
alouo  by  the  teachers  to  the  patients  even  in  the  raore  excited  X'j’ards,  the  use 
of  vreli-  selected  libraries,  of  musical  iCiS truments,  and  of  various  games,  the 
inspection  of  collections  of  curiosities,  and  of  pictures  not  necessarily 
costly,  on  the  walls,  are  all  among  the  many  means  x^rhich  an  ingenious  Super- 
iistendent  vmll  suggest  for  the  benefit  aaid  amusement  of  his  patients,  and 
which  ought  to  be  provided  in  every  institution  for  the  insane.  All  these 
are  as  rroich  a portion  of  the  furnishing  of  a hospital  for  the  insane,  as  any- 
thing else  connected  vdth  it.  They  are  a part  of  the  remedial  machiner;,^, 
which  ought  nov;here  to  be  dispensed  ’-rith,  and  for  X'/hich  regular  appropriations 
should  be  made. 


: 
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Chapter  UQllllo 
Evening  Entortainnents , 


There  should  be  something  going  on  every  evening,  in  vj-hich  a large 
proportion  of  all  the  patients  can  participatSo  This  breaks  up  effectually 
the  monotony  that  used  to  be  so  common  at  this  time*  Once  t^'^ -roughly  in 
operation,  such  a plan  of  entertainments  can  be  continued  as  regularly  as 
any  other  daily  provision,  and  fairly  tried,  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
abandoned.  Under  my  own  direction  such  a course  has  been  carried  out  for 
years,  v/ithout  missing  a single  evening. 

An  extended  experience  in  passing  the  tim.e  between  tea  and  retiring 
for  the  night,  with  no  special  provision  to  divert  the  patients;  with 
regular  efforts  to  interest,  instruct,  or  amuse  them,  on  one,  tvjo,  or 
three  evenings  in  every  week;  and  also  with  systematic  entertainments 
for  every  evening  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  has  given  abundant 
opportunity  to  compare  the  results  of  the  different  methods,  and  leaves  no 
room  to  question  the  importance  and  great  superiority  of  the  last.  Its 
real  value,  not  only  for  the  patients,  but  also  for  the  attendants  and  for 
all  employed,  gives  abundant  reason  to  make  it  one  of  the  standing  daily 
duties  in  every  hospital,  just  as  m.uch  as  the  provision  of  meals,  and  once 
fairly  inaugurated,  there  v-rill  be  no  more  difficulty  in  having  the  one 
carried  out  regularly  than  the  other.  After  contrasting  the  first  named 
mode  of  passing  the  evenings — long  the  dreariest  and  saddest  hours  of  the 
whole  tv/enty-four,  when  the  wards  so  often  presented  a picture  of  gloom 
and  desolation," — 'With  that  last  named,  which  has  rendered  the  same  period 
the  brightest  and  most  cheerful  of  the  day,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  as 
to  its  important  effects  upon  the  patients  and  the  whole  household. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  to  make  these  evening  entertainments 
thoroughly  successful,  requires, — as  do  so  many  other  things  about  a 
hospital  for  the  insane, — no  small  degree  of  enthusiasm  in  the  ma.tter, 
on  the  part  of  the  hospital  officers,  but  the  results,  in  the  changed 
character  of  the  wards,  during  these  evening  hours,  formerly  so  dreary, 
and  in  the  gratification  and  benefit  afforded  to  the  ps.tients  and  to  those 
employed,  cannot  fail  to  be  an  ample  compensation  to  any  one  on  v/hom 
devolve  the  care  and  labor  of  their  preparation. 

An  experience  of  eleven  years  during  which  at  one  department,  not  a 
single  evening  has  been  omitted — and  nearly  as  much  may  be  said  of  the 
other,— has  abundantly  satisfied  the  writer,  of  the  very  great  advantages 
of  the  system,  and  he  believes  that  no  one,  ^dio  will  give  the  plan  a fair 
and  reasonably  protracted  trial,  will  ever  be  willing  to  abandon  it.  So 
fully  satisfied  are  the  authorities  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  of  the  soundness  of  these  views  and  the  advantages  derived  there- 
from, that  it  is  now  a rule  of  the  institution,  by  special  resolution  of 
the  Board  of  Managers,  that  no  evening  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  shall 
be  passed  without  some  kind  of  amusement  or  occupation  in  which  a large 
proportion  of  all  the  patients  can  participate.  To  those  wrho  suppose  that 
an  entertainment  every  evening  for  so  long  a period  as  nine  consecutive 
months,  will  become  monotonous,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  no  two 
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in  succession  are  alike,  and  that  the  oiferii:ig  of  sor.e  amusement  every  night, 
is  only  v/hat  is  done  in  all  large  coirirtunities , and  in  which  a great  proportion 
of  all  the  people  are  found  vrilling  to  participate . 

These  evening  entertainments  may  v;ell  be  continued  for  the  period  alluded 
to  above  (nine  months),  and  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the  year,  v:hich 
includes  the  summer  months,  other  kinds  of  amusement  and  recreation  can  be 
supplied,  either  within  doors  or  on  the  grounds,  as  may  be  found  convenient. 


Chapter  XXXIV. 

A Hospital  Day. 


Judging  from  what  is  frequently'-  seen  in  the  public  prints,  or  heard  in 
private  conversation,  there  must  be  a great  misunderstanding  of  the  mode  in 
v;hich  patients  spend  their  time  in  hospitals  for  the  insane,  as  vrell  as  of 
the  means  resorted  to  for  their  amusement,  recreation,  and  occupation,  in 
order  to  divert  from  delusion,  to  calia  excitement,  or  to  prevent  that  con- 
dition of  mental  stagnation,  so  melancholy  to  witness  in  those  suffering 
from  insanity. 

The  follovring  description  of  ”a  hospital  day”  in  the  institution  in 
which  the  vjriter  is  specially  interested,  v/as  prepared  thirty  years  ago,  for 
the  information  of  many  desirous  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  now 
reproduced,  that  no  reader  of  this  work  may  be  ignora.nt  of  the  matters  referred 
to,  nor  fail  to  see  that  life  in  a hospital  is  not  necessarily  one  of  inaction 
or  monotony.  Many  things  besides  those  mentioned,  may  from  time  to  time  be 
profitably  introduced,  their  propriety  being  the  only  limit,  where  there  are 
sufficient  means,  and  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  patients. 
Whatever  promotes  this,  is  to  be  carried  out  in  its  best  form,  and  with  a 
recollection  that  hospitals,  and  all  the  remedial  machinery  connected  with 
them,  are  provided  for  the  benefit  of  the  inmates,  and  not  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  those  to  whose  care  they  are  entrusted. 

Every  day  in  a hospital  for  the  insane  has  its  variations,  but  whatever 
these  may  be,  system,  active  movements,  and  diversity  of  occupation  are 
desirable.  To  many  who  enter  such  an  institution,  the  siraple  change  of 
habits  is  important,  and  does  more  towards  effecting  a cure  than  it  commonly 
has  credit  for.  Hours  that  tend  to  break  down  the  general  health,  and  excite 
the  nervous  system,  are  replaced  by  those  most  likely  to  restore  them;  habits, 
that  for  a long  time  perhaps  have  been  steadily,  although  it  may  be  insidiously 
doing  their  work  of  mental  and  physical  enerrration,  are  now,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  be  given  up,  and  a life  of  indolence  or  morbid  restlessness  is  to  be  replaced 
by  one  of  regulated  and  rational  activity.  When  the  mind  has  been  worked  with 
an  apparent  forgetfulness  of  its  connection  xvith,  and  dependence  on,  the 
physical  organs,  or  when  the  latter  have  been  used  as  though  their  possessor 
had  no  mind  by  which  to  learn  the  most  ordinary  prudence,  an  attempt  is  made 
to  inaugurate  a new  kind  of  existence,  which  will  at  least  be  clear  of  the 
grave  defects  of  the  past. 

When  thoroughness  and  efficiency  are  desired,  a hospital  day  must  begin 
at  an  early  hour.  While  hardly  too  high  an  estimate  can  be  placed  on  the 
importance  of  an  abundance  of  sleep,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  sleep  at 


regular  hcurt',  inc].uaing  those  of'  ohe  earlj  night.  h:'-3  a 3p--.ciel  value.  It 
is  natural  to  suppose,  that  it  is  intended  v;e  should  obtain  our  sleep  during 
the  period  of  darkneSvS,  and  that  daylight  is  meant  ior  orher,  although  it 
maybe,  not  more  important  purposes.  Abundant  expe-^'isnce  .justifies  the 
opinion  tliat  regulnr  and  early  hours  for  sleep,  v'ill  ao  raore  than  all  other 
causes  coiubined,  to  eiiabis  any  one  vdth  no  special  constitutional  advantages, 
to  undergo  for  long  periods,  vjithout  serious  injury,  much  physical  and 
especially  grea.t  mental  labor,  with  all  the  depressing  influences  to  which 
every  life  is  exposed. 

Early  hours  are  alv^ays  desirable  in  a hospital  for  the  insane, — early 
hours  for  retiring  at  night,  and  early  hours  for  rising  in  the  morning.  To 
many  this  is  a radical  change  in  their  habits,  and  this  change  itself  is 
often  of  very  ms.rked  a.dvantage. 


Sound 
orders  o f 


slee]-)  in  abundsnce  is  one  of  the  r^ost  valuable  remedies  for  dis- 
nervous  system,  and  sleep  in  the  early  night,  there  is  good 


reason  to  bcli.cve,  is  more  beneficia.1  than  that  obtained  in  late  morning 
hours,  especially  when  preceded  by  long  •'■igils  far  into  the  night. 


I have  nr.v'r  known  the  change  of  habit  alluded  to,  to  be  productive  of 
any  disadva.nbage.  The  rema.rks  just  made  have  reference  only  to  the  patients. 
But  so  far  as  tlie  operations  of  institutions  are  concerned,  it  requires 
little  observation  to  learn  that  early  rising, —and  this  implies  early  retir- 
ing,— is  an  essential  element  in  securing 


•an  acbiv 


e,  energetic,  and  success- 


\il  ’vjorkinv  of  the  many  and  varied  departsi.ents  of  a hospital, 


In  this  institution,  the  system,  of  daily  occupation  adopted,  was 
commenced  .after  careful  consideration  of  w'hat  had  already  been  done,  and 
a minute  investi.gation  of  the  advantages  anO,  defects  of  the  arrangements  of 
other  hospitals.  It  is  satisfactory  now,  after  so  long  a trial,  to  Tind  hovj' 
fei-/  of  the  \^iewrs  originally  adopted  ha.ve  had  to  be  changed.  Having  no  fa’'’’or- 
i.te  theories  to  uphold,  always  ready  and  anrdous  to  advance,  we  have  been 
able  to  do  so,  by  constant  additions,  rather  than  from  a change  of  principles, 


The  hospital  day  begins  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  at  wliich  hour 
the  attendants  and  those  engaged  in  the  domestic  departments,  are  expected 


to  lase  anc  ore pa 


for 


:.heir  morning  duties. 


By  six,  it  is  intended  the 


patients  should  be  getting  ready  for-  breakfast,  which  mean,  during  the  whole 
year,  is  taken  at  half  past  six  o’clock,  and  previous  to  which,  medicine  is 
given  to  those  for  whom  it  rnay  be  deemed  desirable  in  the  differenr  wards, 
by  persons  sisecially  deputed  for  the  purpose.  Before  this,  too,  the  Super- 
visors are  expected  to  ascertain  the  general  condition  of  the  patients,  and 
the  mode  in  v/hich  those  employed  are  perfo‘:miing  their  duties.  The  officers 
resident  in  the  hospital  take  all  their  meals  half  an  hour  after  the  patients, 
30  th.at  those  to  whom  the  duty  is  specially  delegated  can  have  a personal 
supsisvision  of  the  dining-rooms,  and  the  general  serving  of  food.  Immediately 
after  breakfast,  the  rooms  and  wards  are  p'ut  in  order,  preparatory  to  examina- 
tion bj’-  the  medical  officers  at  their  morning  visit,  which  they  begin  a few 
mnutes  after  eight  o’clock,  accompanied  by  the  Supervisors,  and  during  w.^hich 
the  condition  and  w^ants  of  every  patient  are  carefully  ascertained,  and  every 
room  is  inspected.  Previous  to  the  commencement  of  this  visit,  the  cards 
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froir.  the  watch-clocks  are  examined,  v/ritten  reports  are  received  from  the 
night-watch  of  what  has  occurred  during  the  night,  and  also  from  the  super- 
visors and  companions  of  the  patients,  detailing  their  observations  of  the 
previous  day  and  evening,  and  verbal  reports  are  made  of  the  state  of  the 
patients  in  the  early  morning.  Before  this  visit,  or  immediately  after, 
arrangements  are  m.ade  for  dri\’’ing,  warding,  visiting  interesting  pla.ces, 
and  for  the  special  occupations  and  amusements  of  the  patients  during  the 
day,  as  well  as  for  whatever  requires  attention  in  the  city.  At  eight 
o'clock  in  summer,  and  at  nine  in  viinter,  the  patients  start  out  driving 
in  the  large  carriages  which  go  into  Phila,delphia  and  the  adjacent  country, 
and  in  the  pony  and  donkey  phaetons,  the  Germantown  wagons,  etc,,  all  of 
\vfhich,  but  the  first,  are  often  driven  by  patients,  being  used  only  inside 
of  the  inclosures,  the  roads  mthin  which  at  each  department  are  nearly  two 
miles  in  extent.  About  the  same  time,  the  pa'.ie'nts  from  all  the  wards, 
accompanied  by  a portion  of  their  attendants,  pass  into  the  grounds  to  walk, 
and  in  good  weather  they  are  expected  thus  to  spend  at  least  a couple  of 
hours  every  morning  out  of  the  house.  Before  returning,  or  afterwards, 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  museums  and  reading  rooms,  the  green- 
house, gymnastic  hall,  various  summer  houses,  the  calisthenium  or  ten-pin 
alley,  amusement  hall,  etc,,  and  to  engage  in  the  various  games  there 
provided,  or  in  those  more  specially  calculated  for  the  open  air.  In 
addition,  the  iriale  patients  have  the  use  of  the  carpenter  and  other  work- 
shops, and  of  the  gardens  and  grounds,  in  working  in  'which,  many  take  much 
interest.  The  female  patients  also  resort  to  their  workrooms.  Many  too,  of 
both  sexes,-  walk  outside  of  the  inclosures,  visiting  objects  of  interest  in 
the  vicinity,  and  often  extending  their  excursions  to  a considerable  dis- 
tance. 


After  the  out-door  exercise,  the  usual  in-door  resources  are  at  command — 
reading,  writing,  conversation,  games  of  nearly  every  kind,  and  v/hatever  work 
is  likely  to  be  interesting  to  individual  patients.  During  all  this  period, 
as  well  as  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  the  supervisors  and  companions  to 
the  patients  pass  among  them  in  the  different  wards,  the  latter  especially 
giving  their  attention  wherever  deemed  most  important,  and  taking  care  that 
there  is  no  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  exercise,  in  the  amusements,  or 
occupations  in  which  the  inmates  are  engaged.  At  all  these  periods,  the 
medical  and  other  officers,  too,  give  -wiaat  time  they  are  able  to  spare  to 
professional  visits  at  irregular  hours,  and  to  the  exercise  of  such  personal 
influence  as  they  can  bestow,  which  is  often  of  great  value  in  the  cases 
under  care. 

At  noon,  medicine  is  again  administered  to  those  who  are  taking  it 
regularly,  and  preparations  are  made  for  dinner,  which  is  on  the  table  at 
half  past  twelve.  Early  in  the  afternoon,  the  hour  depending  somewhat  on 
the  season,  all  are  expected  to  be  again  in  the  open  air,  and  securing,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  advantages  which  result  from  it,  sunshine,  exercise, 
and  whatever  else  can  be  comlcined  with  these  valuable  agents  for  preserving 
as  well  as  restoring  health.  The  same  places  of  resort  for  occupation  and 
amusement  are  open,  as  in  the  morning,  and  as  many  as  can  be  accommodated 
are  again  out  driving. 
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Tea  is  ready  at  six  o’clock  in  winterj  and  at  half  past  six  in  summer; 
after  which,  except  in  very  warm  weather,  few  gc  outside  of  the  yards 
connected  with  the  wards.  Then  begin  the  special  arrangements  for  making 
the  evenings  pass  pleasantly.  Preparations  are  made  for  the  lectures  and 
other  entertainments  in  the  lecture  rooms,  or  gymnastic  halls,  or  for  the 
officers’  tea  parties;  one  of  these  entertainments  takes  place  regularly 
every  evening  of  the  week  for  nine  months  at  each  department,  commencing 
at  half  past  seven  o’clock,  and  lasting  about  one  hour,— the  character  of 
these  exercises  being  greatly  varied,  as  has  been  before  detailed.  After 
leaving  the  lecture  rooms,  the  patients  frequently  assemble  in  the  parlors, 
and  have  music,  games,  and  other  diversions,  filling  up  the  time  to  half 
past  nine,  between  which  and  ten  o’clock,  all  persons  are  expected  to  retire 
for  the  night.  The  only  difference  vrhen  there  is  no  lecture-room  entertain- 
ment, is,  that  much  more  is  done  in  the  wards  by  the  companions  of  the 
patients,  the  attendants,  and  the  patients  themselves.  There  is  more  music, 
more  reading  aloud,  and  all  the  games  that  are  popular,  while  small  tea 
parties  now  and  then  make  a pleasant  variety.  The  evening  visit  of  the 
physicians  is  made  soon  after  tea,  or  immediately  after  lecture,  when 
particular  directions  are  given  for  the  night. 

At  half  past  nine  P,  M,,  the  regular  night-watcher  calls  at  the 
physician’s  office  for  instructions  in  regard  to  special  duties.  The 
night-watch  consists  of  those  regularly  employed  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
through  the  wards,  to  see  to  the  safety  of  the  buildings,  the  condition  of 
the  pa.tients,  and  to  attend  to  their  wants,  etc,;  and  of  those  who  may  be 
appointed  to  be  with  the  very  sick.  Every  ward  is  visited  at  stated  periods, 
and  when  passed  through,  the  night-watcher,  by  touching  a pull  connected  with 
the  watch-clocks,  makes  a mark  on  the  revolving  card,  which  shows  that  the 
duty  has  been  performed,  and  also  the  exact  time  at  which  it  was  done.  This 
pull  can  be  made  only  at  one  point  in  each  ward,  and  the  card  itself  is 
accessible  only  to  the  officer  having  it  in  charge.  The  night-watch  remains 
on  duty  till  the  attendants  are  up,  and  have  taken  the  custody  of  the  wards 
in  the  morning,  so  that  at  no  time,  day  or  night,  are  the  wards  left  without 
some  one  directly  responsible  for  their  care. 

While  there  are,  in  addition,  as  many  varieties  and  novelties  as  cir- 
cumstances v;ill  permit,  what  has  been  described  comprises  the  ordinary 
routine  of  every  day,  the  only  exception  being  the  Sabbath,  on  which,  of 
course,  all  urinecessary  labor  is  avoided.  The  medical  visits  are  made  as 
on  other  days,  the  usual  walks  through  the  pleasure-grounds  are  taken  in  the 
early  morning  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  while  such  patients  as 
it  is  believed  will  be  benefited  by  the  privilege,  are  allowed  to  attend 
their  accustomed  places  of  worship,  there  being  churches  of  nearly  every 
every  denomination  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  hospital.  Parts  of  the 
Scriptures  and  other  suitable  books  are  read  in  the  wards,  and  all  visitors 
being  excluded,  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  the  patients  on  this  day  of  rest  are 
generally  very  remarkable.  In  the  afternoon  the  same  course  is  pursued  as  in 
the  morning;  and  in  the  evening,  soon  after  tea,  such  of  the  patients  and  of 
those  employed  in  the  institution  as  T.'dsh  to  do  so,  assemble  in  the  lecture- 
rooms,  where  portions  of  the  Bible  are  read  by  one  of  the  officers,  and  there 
is  singing  of  hymns,  mainly  by  residents  of  the  hospital.  The  attendance  is 


always  large— -quite  as  great  as  at  the  lectures— -perfect  propriety  is 
observed,  and  no  better  interest  in  the  service  could  be  desired.  The 
mode  01  observing  the  Sabbath  above  detailed-simple  as  it  may  appear  to 
some— was  adopted  at  the  opening  of  the  institution  under  the  control  of 
the  author,— after  a careful  investigation  of  what  had  been  done  elsewhere, 
and  a personal  observation  of  other  plans,— with  a clear  conviction  that  it 
was  the  best  that  could  be  introduced,  for  this  hospital,  and  for  the 
patients  that  are  here  received,  belonging  as  they  do  to  nearly  eVery 
denominationc  Thirty-nine  years'  experience  has  shown  that  this  decision 
was  right,  and  the  results  have,  in  my  estimation,  proved  entirely  satis- 
factory, 

V/hile  the  course  of  life  indicated,  is  applicable  to  a large  propor- 
tion of  all  the  patients,  there  are  still  quite  a number  for  whom  a less 
active  mode  of  passing  the  time,  at  least  for  a limited  period,  is 
indispensable.  For  some,  perfect  rest  may  be  the  remedy,  and  for  many 
others,  the  exercise,  for  a time  should  be  of  a passive  character.  As  a 
general  rule,  these  exceptional  periods  are  not  very  protracted,  and  sooner 
or  later,  the  varied  and  active  system  of  exercise,  especially  in  the  open 
air,  begins  to  be  important,  even  in  these  latter  cases. 


Chapter  XXXV. 
Visitors o 


To  secure  the  comfort  of  the  patients  and  the  good  discipline  of  a 
hospital  for  the  insane,  it  is  highly  important  that  judicious  regulations 
in  regard  to  visitors  should  be  made  and  enforced.  The  propriety  of  the 
friends  of  patients  visiting  them  while  under  treatment,  vj-ill  of  course,  in 
a great  measure,  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  physicians.  What  is  quite 
proper  at  one  period  of  a case  may  be  totally  inadmissible  at  another.  V^hile 
at  one  time  such  interviews  may  be  productive  of  much  benefit,  at  another  they 
may  be  decidedly  injurious.  When  the  first  experimental  visit  has  shown  un- 
pleasant results,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  any  real  friends  of  a 
patient,  after  the  matter  has  been  properly  explained,  will  v.dsh  again  to  incur 
the  risk  of  injuring  one  in  whose  welfare  they,  more  than  any  other  persons, 
ought  to  be  interested.  There  are  but  few  individuals  who  should  be  allowed, 
even  if  willing,  to  incur  this  responsibility  against  the  advice  of  the 
physicians.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  a parent  could  hardly  be  refused 
an  interview  with  a child,  a husband  with  a wife,  a wife  with  a husband,  a 
child  with  a parent,  or  a legal  guardian  with  a ward.  With  those  thus 
connected,  after  the  physician  has  performed  his  duty  by  a plain  statement 
of  the  case,  the  whole  responsibility  of  any  injury  that  may  be  done  to  the 
patient  should  be  made  to  rest.  But  in  reference  to  all  others,  unless 
very  peculiarly  related,  the  chief  officer  of  an  institution  would  hardly 
be  justified,  if,  for  their  mere  gratification,  he  permitted  visits  that 
he  thought  likely  to  prove  detrimental.  The  interviews  with  friends  should 
not  be  allowed  in  a viard,  among  the  other  patients,  except  in  cases  of 
severe  illness. 

As  to  the  large  class  of  visitors  who  resort  to  hospitals  for  the  insane 
merely  from  an  idle  curiosity,  the  rules  for  their  regulation  should  be  made 
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mider  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  opening  of  the  institution, 
and  rigidly  eraorced„ 

Anything  like  a public  exhibition  of  the  patients  and  their  infirmities, 
as  has  been  sometimes  done,  has  'well  been  styled  "an  outrage  upon  common 
humanity  and  common  decency,"  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  anyv;here  or  under 
any  circumstances. 

In  the  vicinity  of  most  public  establishments  of  this  nature,  especially 
those  provided  by  the  States,  there  I'dll  always  be  found  a large  number  of 
persons,  who,  with  a kind  of  feeling  of  right,  are  anxious  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  their  arrangements.  Carried  to  a.  reasonable  extent, 
this  sort  of  visiting  is  advantageous,  as  giving  the  community  an  opportunity 
of  being  disabused  of  old  prejudices,  and  of  know'ing  something  of  the  science, 
liberality  and  benevolence  which  are  now  sought  to  be  enlisted  in  the  care  of 
the  insane.  All  this  may  be  done,  however,  without  keeping  the  wards  in  a 
constant  state  of  excitement,  or  materially  incoirimoding  the  patients  by  the 
presence  of  strangers.  Two  or  three  hours  in  an  afternoon,  for  example, 
during  which  time  alone  these  visits  might  be  allowed,  v;ill  be  sufficient  for 
every  purpose,  and  suitable  attendants  could,  at  these  periods,  be  prepared 
to  wait  promptly  upon  company. 

Large  pa.rties  should  rarely  enter  a ward  together,  for  at  such  times 
there  is  seldom,  much  satisfaction  for  visitors,  and  a crov/d  always  tends  to 
excite  certain  classes  of  patients.  No  visits  in  the  wards  should  be  pro- 
tracted. 

There  are  certain  wards  into  which  ordinary  visitors  should  never  be 
taken,  because  few  of  them  would  be  able  to  appreciate  the  mental  condition 
of  their  occupants,  and  the  probability  of  serious  injury  to  the  sick,  would 
be  too  great  to  justify  such  an  experiment  for  the  mere  gratification  of 
curiosity. 

No  visitor  should  be  allowed  to  enter  a ward,  or  to  pass  through  the 
private  oleasure  grounds  of  the  patients,  without  the  permission  of  one  of 
the  physicians,  and  after  obtaining  it,  visitors  should  always  be 
accompanied  by  an  officer,  or  by  som.e  suitable  person  selected  for  this 
purpose. 

The  exceptions  in  regard  to  the  parts  of  hospitals  to  be  visited,  as 
stated  in  a previous  paragraph,  apply  to  the  Trustees  or  Managers,  to 
official  visitors  of  every  kind,  to  the  officers  of  similar  institutions 
and  persons  specially  interested  in  them,  and  to  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession.  The  first  named  have  the  right,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  examine 
thoroughly  every  part,  and  it  ought  to  be,  as  it  probably  is,  a pleasure  to 
the  physicians  to  exhibit  to  all  who  have  been  named  every  part  of  an 
establishment  and  to  coiranunicate  freely  the  character  of  its  arrangements 
and  modes  of  treatment.  There  is  nothing  about  a properly  conducted  hospital 
that  needs  concealment.  All  restrictions  in  reference  to  publicity  and 
exposure  are  for  the  welfare  of  the  patients. 
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Official  visitors,  when  thus  making  a minute  examination  of  the  con- 
dition of  a hospital  and  of  its  inmates,  may  with  entire  propriety  have  a 
more  free  and  unreserved  intercourse  with  all  the  patients,  than  can  right- 
fully be  accorded  to  any  ordinary  visitor.  On  this  account,  these  official 
visits  should  not  be  connected  with  those  of  other  persons.  The  former  have 
a right,  although  its  exercise  is  not  always  expedient,  to  see  every  patient, 
whether  he  is  willing  or  not|  but  it  is  a right  that  cannot  be  transferred 
to  any  other  persons. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  visitors  to  make  special  requests  to  see  certain 
patients,  of  whom  they  have  heard,  or  with  whom  they  may  have  had  some 
acquaintance,  and  to  exhibit  disappointment,  if  they  fail  to  be  gratified. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  no  physician  has  the  right,  even  if  he 
have  the  inclination,  to  make  this  sort  of  exhibition  of  his  patients. 

Patients,  indeed,  who  do  not  wish  to  be  seen,  should  always  have  the 
opportunity  offered  them,  of  retiring  to  their  oim  rooms  while  visitors  are 
passing  through  the  wards.  It  would  be  about  as  proper  for  a stranger  to 
call  at  a citizen's  dwelling,  and  from  motives  of  curiosity,  to  ask  to  see 
9 sick  member  of  the  family,  especially  if  delirious,  as  for  an  ordinary 
visitor  to  a hospital  for  the  insane,  from  similar  motives,  to  demand  a sight 
of  some  individual,  of  whose  name  or  history  only  he  may  have  some  knowledge. 
Reasonable  visitors,  when  told  that  the  patients  are  not  exhibited,  that  it 
is  presumed  they  would  not  wish  members  of  their  own  families,  if  unfortunately 
thus  situated,  unnecessarily  exposed  to  the  scrutiny  of  strangers,  and  that 
such  a proceeding  is  personally  offensive  to  many,  will  at  once  see  the  force 
of  the  objections  and  courteously  acquiesce  in  their  correctness. 

It  would  be  well  generally  to  impress  on  visitors  through  the  wards, 
that  those  they  see  there,  are  always  to  be  treated  as  ladies  or  gentlem.en 
would  v/ish  to  be  in  any  other  situation^  that  levity  and  rudeness  of 
behavior  are  quite  as  objectionable,  and  that  childish  and  unfeeling 
remarks,  or  impertinent  curiosity,  can  be  as  acutely  felt  and  as  accurately 
appreciated  there,  as  in  a private  dwelling. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever,  why  an  individual  having  no  personal  * 
relations  with  a patient  in  an  institution,  nor  any  official  connection 
with  either  the  one  or  the  other,  should  at  any  time  insist  on  a knowledge 
of  the  character,  or  treatment  of  his  case,  or  anything  concerning  it,  any 
more  than  it  v/ould  be  regarded  as  proper  or  allowable,  to  permit  a stranger 
to  ask  the  same  privilege  at  a private  house,  in  vihich  he  may  have  learned 
that  a member  of  the  family  is  ill,  that  in  a period  of  delirium  he  has  lost 
his  self-control,  and  that  it  has  become  necessary  for  his  friends  to 
exercise  absolute  direction  over  his  movements  and  actions.  It  is  a sacred 
duty  on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  either  the  members  of  a family,  or  the 
officials  of  an  institution,  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  protect  such 
unfortunates  from  the  wanton  publicity,  to  which  an  unfeeling  curiosity 
may  be  inclined  to  expose  them. 

The  names  and  residences  of  patients  should  not  be  given  to  that  class 
of  inquisitive  or  thoughtless  visitors,  ^^^ho  after  their  return  home,  are 
apt  to  take  especial  pleasure  in  retailing  the  results  of  their  observations 


* 
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of  certain  individuals^  at  places  and  in  a manner ^ to  render  their  remarks 
particularly  painful  and  offensivej  to  the  friends  of  those  who  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  come  under  their  critical  notice » It  is  really  a breach 
of  confidence^  of  which  no  rightly  constituted  person  could  willingly  be 
guilty*  VJhen  such  curious  inquiries  are  frequently  and  pertinaciously 
urgedj  it  will  be  quite  allowable  to  have  a hospital  name  for  each  patient, 
for  the  special  accommodation  of  this  class  of  visitors*  Such  a course 
can  hardly  be  objected  to,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  even  in  well-- 
conducted penal  institutions,  no  inmate’s  name  is  divulged  to  gratify  an 
idle  curiosity,  and  that  a number  is  used  in  all  ordinary  reference  to 
every  individual. 


Chapter  XXXVI* 

Importance  of  a Correct  Nomenclature* 

The  erroneous  views  of  insanity  formerly  entertained,  and  the  un- 
fortunate modes  of  treatment  which  resulted  from  them,  led  to  the  adoption 
of  termiS  which  are  now  without  meaning,  and  the  continued  use  of  which  has 
an  unfavorable  effect  on  the  best  interests  of  the  insane* 

It  seems  especially  desirable  that  this  malady,  now  so  much  better 
appreciated  by  the  whole  civilized  vrorld  than  formerlj^,  and  the  importance 
of  the  proper  treatment  of  which  is  so  generally  admitted,  should  have  every 
advantage  that  can  result  from  a correct  nomenclature*  It  is  seldom  that  a 
disease  so  well  recognized,  so  important  and  so  prevalent,  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  called  by  so  many  ill-selected  names,  which  have  themselves 
tended  to  produce  errors,  and  to  confirm,  wrong  impressions  in  the  community* 

Without  any  inclination  to  be  hypercritical,  it  is  proposed  briefly 
to  allude  to  some  of  these  misnomers,  which  custom  alone  seems  to  have 
retained* 

It  must  seem  singular  to  any  one  who  reflects  on  the  subject,  that 
the  term  ’’liunacy”,  as  applied  to  this  disease,  should  still  be  used  as 
generally  as  it  is  by  the  community,  by  the  medical  profession,  and  even 
by  some  of  the  latter  whose  labors  in  this  specialty,  have  done  so  much  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  a large  class  of  sufferers.  "Lunacy"  and 
"lunatic"  are  terms  which  have  no  meaning  in  relation  to  the  diseases 
of  the  mind,  and  they  originated  from  a popular  belief  in  influences  that 
have  long  since  been  shown,  to  have  no  existence. 

Both  these  terms  are  particularly  objectionable  from  their  very 
derivation,  tending  to  give  wrong  impressions  of  the  disease,  and  to  per- 
petuate popular  errors*  Common  as  the  idea  ira.y  have  been  with  our  ancestors, 
that  the  insane  were  specially  under  the  influence  of  the  moon,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed,  that  a sentiment  like  uhis,  is  now  seriously  entertained  by 
any  considerable  number,  in  or  out  of  the  medical  profession.  If  such  are 
to  be  found,  they  would  scarcely  claim  so  decided  an  effect  from  lunar 
influence,  as  to  make  it  a ground  for  giving  a name  to  one  of  the  most 
important  diseases  to  which  man  is  subject,  "Lunatic"  is  put  down  in  one 
of  our  best  modern  medical  dictionaries,  as  "moonstruck",  and  this  term 
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applied  to  a sick  man,  or  connected  v?ith  an  institution  for  the  treatment 
of  diseases  of  the  brain,  is  certainly  not  in  character  with  an  age,  which 
puts  forward  so  many  just  claims  to  be  called  one  of  progress.  The  fact 
that  these  terms  are  still  used  in  law  writings,  is  no  reason  v/hy  they 
should  be  continued  by  the  med-'r'^l  profession.  If  universally  discarded  by 
physicians,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  bar,  with  all  its 
fondness  for  ancient  terms,  \iould  ultimately  reject  names  which,  beyond 
their  antiquity,  have  not  a single  claira  for  retention.  As  applied  to 
individuals,  they  have  become  offensive  from  their  old  associations.  The 
term  “insanity,”  vrhich  I conceive  is  the  only  proper  name  to  apply  to  the 
disease  under  notice,  is  a correct  one;  it  simply  means  unsoundness,  is 
sufficiently  common,  and  its  import  is  generally  understood, 

VJith  all  its  distinguishing  features,  insanity  has  nothing  about  it  to 
prevent  its  being  ranked  with  other  diseases.  As  already  said,  it  is  a 
functional  disorder  of  the  brain,  and  belongs  to  the  same  category  as 
diseases  of  other  organs.  Prevailing  among  persons  of  all  ages,  among  all 
classes  of  men,  without  regard  to  talent,  fortune,  or  profession,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  sound  reason,  why  the  institutions  specially  provided 
for  its  treatment,  should  have  names  different  from  those  that  are  intended 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick  who  are  sufferirig  from  other  maladies.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  a correct  appreciation  of  insanity  by  the  community,  that 
it  should  be  generally  understood,  that,  ti'eated  properly  from  its  commencement, 
it  is  commonly  a curable  disease,  and  that  when  patients  are  sent  from  home  to 
an  institution,  it  is  only  to  give  them  advantages  and  chances  for  restoration 
nowhere  else  to  be  obtained.  It  should  also  be  impressed  upon  all,  that  cases 
of  insanity,  however  chronic  they  may  be,  or  hov^ever  discouraging  their 
symptoms,  should  still  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  attention,  and  even  if  we 
can  do  no  more,  demanding  treatment,  to  promot'e  their  comfort  and  happiness, 
and  to  keep  active,  as  far  and  as  long  as  we  can,  their  mental  and  physical 
powers , 

Institutions  for  the  treatment  of  other  diseases,  although  incurable, 
are  called  hospitals j no  other  term  is  so  common  or  so  well  understood,  and 
there  is  none  so  appropriate  in  every  respect,  for  buildings  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  treatment  and  care  of  the  insane,  and  in  iry  estimation,  they  should  be 
known  by  no  other  name. 

The  titles  often  applied  to  institutions  for  the  insane,  have  no  appro- 
priateness, even  if  they  do  not  have  a mischievous  tendency.  The  object  of 
their  original  introduction  would  seem  to  have  been  to  give  an  impression, 
that  those  who  entered  them  were  not  sick,  or  did  not  com.e  for  treatment,  or, 
if  ill,  that  they  suffered  from  some  '•nalady  \-;hich  bore  no  relation  to  the 
other  diseases  which  affect  our  race,  but  rather  that  they  came  as  to  a place 
of  refuge  or  security,  as  though  they  had  committed  some  crime,  or  had  been 
banished  from  the  sympathies  as  well  as  the  presence  of  society.  It  is  quite 
true,  that  appropriate  as  the  name  of  hospital  is,  for  the  institutions  pro- 
vided for  the  treatment  of  the  insane  at  the  present  day,  it  could  hardly  have 
been  proper  to  have  so  called  the  receptacles  into  which  they  were  often 
thrown,  much  less  than  a century  ago,  where  those  who  had  the  strongest  claims 
for  the  consideration  and  kindly  attentions  of  their  fellovr  men,  vfere  chained, 
and  flogged,  and  treated  with  a cruelty  far  beyond  the  lot  '^f  most  criminals. 
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The  term  '•asylum,'*  still  so  commion  amonrst  ns,  'eejus  to  me  to  be  open 
to  all  the  objections  that  have  been  referred  to,  and  iu  ought  to  be 
abolished  as  having  an  undesirable  influence,  v;hile  its  derivation  and 
true  meaning  certainly  do  not  offer  any  reason  for  its  retention  by  any 
curative  institution.  It  would  be  about  as  reasonable  to  have  an  asylum  for 
smallpox,  or  fever,  or  dyspepsia,  or  any  other  disease,  as  for  insanity. 
Ludicrous  as  it  would  a’^oear  to  have  an  institution  called  a febrile  asylum 
or  a rheumatic  asylum,  it  would  really  be  as  proper  as  to  have  what  custom 
alone  has  familiarized  us  vrith— an  insane  asylum. 

The  arrangements  of  a hospital  for  the  insane — ^which  is  a more  euphonious, 
if  not  a more  correct  term  than  an  insanity  hospital — -it  is  true,  are  different- 
in  many  respects  from  those  of  ordinary  hospitals;  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
the  same  name  should  not  be  applied  to  all.  The  details  of  a hospital  for 
children,  for  fever,  for  contagious  diseases,  or  diseases  of  the  skin,  may 
also  vary  in  their  character,  vjithcut  requiring  a change  in  their  principal 
title. 


The  term  "Retreat,"  is  not  less  exceptionable  than  that  of  asylum,  and 
for  the  same  reasons.  They  both  originated  from  the  best  of  motives,  and 
have  done  good  in  their  day,  as  helping  to  banish  that  senseless  but  avrful 
name,  "the  mad  house,"  which,  of  old,  had  so  many  real  horrors  connected 
with  it,  and  the  truthful  pictures  of  v;hich  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
have  made  such  an  enduring  impression  on  the  minds  of  men,  that  mnst  of  the 
popular  prejudices  existing  in  reference  to  modern  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
although  they  have  no  single  feature  of  resemblance,  vfill  be  found  to  have 
arisen  from  this  source. 

The  names  of  "cells"  and  "keepers,"  as  applied  to  the  chambers  of  the 
insane,  and  to  their  attendants,  were  first  used  at  a time  vihen  those  who 
were  suffering  from  insanity  were  often  worse  treated  than  convicted  felons, 
and  when  those  \'\rho  had  charge  of  them  exhibited  much  less  humanity  than  common 
jailors.  Both  terms  belong  to  prisons,  and  no  argument  is  needed  to  show  that 
they  ought  never  to  be  heard  within  the  w^alls  of  buildings  de\’’oted  to  the 
relief  of  the  afflicted,  nor  in  reference  to  them. 

If  those  connected  with  the  various  establishments  provided  for  the  treat- 
ment of  sufferers  from  mental  disease,  would  on  all  occasions  discard  not  only 
the  terms  "cells"  and  "keepers,"  and  "lunacy"  and  "lunatic,"  but  also  the  words 
"asylums,"  "retreats,"  and  whatever  other  titles  fancy  may  have  suggested, 
and  would  call  their  institutions  what  they  really  are,  hospitals  for  the 
insane,  and  allow  the  disease  treated  in  them  to  be  spoken  of  only  as  insanity, 
or  mental  unsoundness,  the  public  would  soon  see  the  propriety  of  abandoning 
the  terms  to  which  exception  has  been  taken,  and  which  are  in  so  many  respects 
objectionable,  and  insanity  would  soon  be  thought  of,  as  dyspepsia,  rheumatism, 
or  any  other  serious  disorder  specially  affecting  one  part  of  the  physical 
organization. 

So,  it  has  become  common  to  call  hospital  buildings  to  contain  from 
twenty  to  one  hundred  or  more  patients,  "cottages,"  but  fevr  of  the  insane 
are  to  be  found,  who  are  deceived  by  such  titles  given  to  these  structures. 

They  and  their  friends  know  that  their  inmates  are  sick,  and  that  they  have 
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left  home  for  treatment,  and  they  understand  that  ^'hospital”  is  a pro^jer 
term  for  the  institution  to  which  they  are  consigned. 

Few,  if  any,  of  those  who  hai’-e  the  iimnediate  charge  of  the  institutions 
for  the  insane  in  America,  whos'=  titles  are  deemed  inappropriate,  have  had 
any  agency  in  originating  their  names,  and  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  held  at 
all  responsible  for  these  unfortunate  misnomers.  Most  of  the  new  institutions 
con'imenced  within  the  last  fev;  jears  in  the  United  States  are  styled  ’’hospitals 
for  the  in.sane,"  and  it  is  v/ell  worthy  of  consideration  by  those  interested, 
whether  it  v/ould  not  be  worth  an  effort,  to  induce  those  who  have  the  pov;er, 
to  change  the  titles  of  those  previously  established,  as  has  already  been 
done  in  several  instances,  so  as  to  secure  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  this 
respect  among  American  institutions. 

There  is  a certain  class  of  v/riters  for  a portion  of  the  public  press, 
who  v^henever  they  have  anything  to  say  about  insanity,  or  hospitals,  or  the 
treatment  of  the  insane,  are  profuse  in  tlieir  use  of  all  these  objectionable 
terms  which  ought  to  be  obsolete.  As  a general  rule,  it  will  be  found  true 
that  there  is  a lamentable  degree  of  ignorance  in  regard  to  insanity,  or  of 
personal  hostility,  or  of  strong  prejudice  on  the  part  of  writers  on  these 
subjects,  who  show  a special  fondness  for  the  retention  of  these  discarded 
terms,  who  never  lose  an  opportunity  to  speak  of  mad  houses,  and  cells,  and 
keepers,  and  Bas tiles,  and  incarcerations,  and  to  use  a number  of  other 
similar  epithets,  for  which  there  is  no  more  reason,  than  there  would  be 
to  call  one's  chamber  at  a good  hotel,  his  cell;  his  nurse  or  valet,  his 
keeper;  or  to  speak  in  ordinary  conversation  of  the  necessary  restraint 
imposed  on  a sick  person  in  his  own  home,  as  the  "incarceration"  that  his 
family  were  inflicting  on  him. 


Chapter  XXXVII. 

Concluding  Remarks . 

The  improvements  made  in  the  care  of  the  insane  during  the  last  half 
century  have  secured  for  them,  as  a class,  a vast  amelioration  in  their 
general  condition,  a greatly  increased  ratio  of  recoveries  from  treatment, 
and  have  preserved  many  of  the  uncured  from  that  low  demented  condition,  to 
which  all  not  restored,  formerly  seemed  alraost  certain  to  be  consigned.  In 
place  of  the  barred  and  gloomy  rooms,  too  often  provided  for  their  solitary 
accommodation  in  some  secluded  section  of  the  fa.mily  dwelling,  or  even  in 
isolated  buildings,  where  in  their  loneliness  they  could  hardly  be  seen  or 
heard,  the  insane  now  have  comfortable  rooms,  with  cheerful  surroundings  and 
every  available  comfort;  and  instead  of  the  wTetched  receptacles  to  wrhich 
those  v^rere  consigned  who  were  sent  from  home,  there  have  arisen  throughout 
the  land  a class  of  noble  structures,  provided  with  many  conveniences,  and 
wdth  not  a little  that  tends  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  a life  of  illness, 
and  to  brighten  the  sorrows  that  are  liable  to  come  to  all.  Every  effort 
is  made  to  substitute  for  the  rude  force  of  the  illiterate  keeper,  the 
gentleness  and  sympathy  of  men  and  women  of  fair  cultivation  and  genuine 
humane  impulses,  who  have  been  found  ready  to  take  the  places,  upon  the  proper 
filling  of  vrhich,  must  always  depend,  so  much  of  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
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the  insane.  Modes  of  inanageiaent  of  hospitals,  that  had  neither  reason  nor 
success  to  recommend  them, — headless  or  many-licrtori.  ..onsters,  institutions 
so  managed  might  be  termed, — have  almost  universally  been  abandoned,  and 
replaced  by  a sensible  system  of  government  gi^/ing  undivided  authority, 
where  great  res pons ibilnty  must  necessarily  exist;  and  the  excellence  of 
this  course  has  been  clearly  shown  by  the  abundant  good  fruits  it  has  pro- 
duced, Much  as  has  been  accomplished,  hov^ever,  much  r.ore  still  remains  to 
be  done,  before  it  can  be  claimed  that  all  has  been  effected  that  is 
possible,  to  lessen  the  weight  of  this  said  aff3n.ction,  and  there  are  few 
in  any  position  of  life,  v/ho  cannot  in  some  way  or  other,  aid  in  establish- 
ing sound  views  in  regard  to  the  disease,  its  treatment,  and  what  every 
community  owes  to  this  portion  of  its  suffering  members. 

There  are  so  many  evidences  of  misunderstanding  on  nearly  every  point 
connected  with  insanity  and  its  needs  still  existing,  that  to  have  these 
errors  thoroughly  corrected  and  sound  viev7s  generally  substituted,  would 
seem  to  require  that  the  wrork  should  begin  in  early  life.  The  young  should 
therefore  be  taught  in  their  schools  sound  physiological  doctrines  a.bout 
the  brain,  as  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  its  liability  to  disease  like  other 
portions  of  the  body.  They  should  also  acquire  some  ideas  as  to  the  proper 
mode  of  using  it,  and  the  manner  of  life  most  likely  to  preser\''e  its  integrity, 
or  to  cause  its  temporary  or  permanent  aberration,  as  well  as  something  in 
relation  to  the  detection  of  symptoms  of  incipient  morbid  action,  and  the 
proper  course-  to  pursue  to  prevent  their  full  development;  for  the  prejudices 
of  youth  derived  from  those  in  v/hom  they  have  confidence,  are  every  day  seen 
to  be  of  the  m.ost  enduring  kind,  and  specially  difficult  of  removal. 

There  should  be  a general  idea  given  too,  w^hy  those  suffering  from 
insanity  are  so  often  required  to  leave  their  homes  for  treatment,  and  vrhy 
hospitals  are  established  for  the  restoration  of  the  patients,  for  the  relief 
of  their  families,  and  for  the  safety  and  protection  of  all  these,  and  of  the 
entire  con'imunity. 

Some  comprehension  of  what  are  now  recognized  as  sound  principles  of 
management  in  all  well-conducted  hospitals,  v;ould  tend  to  banish  the  un- 
founded prejudices,  vrhich  it  must  be  confessed  still  have  a prevalence, 
quite  inconsisutsnt  with  an  enlightened  knowledge  of  the  subject.  A beginning 
like  what  has  been  suggested  in  schools  and  colleges,  would  at  least  secure 
for  the  next  generation,— whatever  it  might  do  for  this — an  intelligent 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  subjects  referred  to,  which  would 
prevent  the  people  from  being  imposed  upon  by  weeiters  of  fiction,  by  the 
statements  of  the  ignorant  and  unprincipled,  or  by  the  assertions  of  those 
still  suffering  from  delusions.  Such  an  amount  of  knowledge  v;ould  give  to 
everyone  possessing  it,  the  ability  to  discriminate  to  a fair  extent, 
between  the  productions  of  the  press  that  are  intended  to  be  simply  sensa- 
tional in  character,  apparently  v^ithout  special  regard  to  truth,  and  those 
v/hich,  basing  their  reports  only  on  facts  careful];g  acquired,  are  written 
solely  for  the  information  and  instruction  of  their  readers.  Certainly  this 
kind  of  information  and  a moderate  sense  of  justice,  would  be  sufficient  to 
cause  a distinction  between  those  who  give  a judgment  in  these  matters  vdth- 
out  any  real  appreciation  of  a case,  or  at  most  before  hearing  more  than  on 
side  of  it,  and  the  decisions  formed  only  after  patient,  investigation  and  the 
rejection  of  random  assertions • 
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Before  the  young  can  be  taught  all  this,  hov.'ever,  their  teachers  must 
be  prepa.red  for  the  task  of  their  proper  instruction,  and  books  must  be 
written,  v^hich  while  inculcating  sound  principles,  will  be  popular  in  their 
design,  and  anything  but  repulsive  in  their  character.  Whenever  there  is  a 
public  demand  for  works  of  this  description,  there  are  those  qualified  by 
learning  and  large  experience,  and  "who  have  long  since  retired  from  active 
service,  whose  hours  of  leisure,  afrer  lives  of  labor,  would  be  gladly 
devoted  to  such  a task. 

Thus  much  may  be  said  in  reference  to  the  education  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  as  a boon  for  the  future.  Such  a course  as  suggested,  would 
secure  for  the  insane  every  advantage  that  is  possible  from  a general  under- 
standing of  sound  principles,  and  of  tiie  value  of  prompt  and  enlightened 
treatment.  Beyond  all  this,  however,  much  more  is  even  now  desirable,  and 
not  so  easily  attainable,  as  might  be  supposed,  in  the  selection  of  men, 
reasona.bly  well  posted  on  all  the  points  that  ha.ve  been  suggested,  and  having 
every  other  needed  qualification,  as  the  Trustees  or  Managers  of  institutions 
for  the  care  of  the  insane, -~of  men  purely  unselfish  in  their  motives,  above 
all  political  influences,  pursuing  their  duties  in  a fair,  honest,  and  liberal 
spirit,  and  reliable  as  giving  at  all  times  a generous  support  to  those  on 
whom  devolve  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of 
institutions  for  their  relief. 

All  that  .has  been  said  thus  far  has  specia].  application  to  the  general 
public,  but  in  addition  and  no  less  important  in  their  results  are  a more 
thorough  study  of,  and  instruction  in,  everything  connected  with  the  brain 
and  its  maladies,  and  with  the  details  and  peculiarities  of  treatment,  in 
the  medical  schools  of  every  country,  and  as  thorough  an  examination  of  the 
students  on  these,  preparatory  to  graduation,  as  on  any  other  branch  of  the 
profession.  Much  of  this  is  to  be  done  by  an  increased  attention  to  didactic 
teaching  in  the  schools,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  and  by  establishing 
a thorough  system  of  clinical  instruction  and  pathological  inquirer  concerning 
this  class  of  disorders. 

Clinical  instruction  and  pathological  investigation—especially  the 
former— can  be  thoroughly  carried  out  in  only  a limited  n\imber  of  institutions, 
but  there  are  enough  of  these,  and  of  a kind,  to  furnish  a 'wide  field  for 
study,  to  those  who  take  a special  interest  in  these  important  branches  of 
the  medical  profession.  In  many  hospitals  it  v;ill  be  found  desirable  to 
havd  a permanent  officer,  to  whoiri  the  latter  duty  shall  be  assigned. 

In  conducting  courses  of  cli.nical  instruction  it  can  readily  be  under- 
stood, that  there  are  some  points  to  be  carefully  attended  to,  in  order  to 
render  them  most  advantageous  to  a class  of  students,  and  not  injurious  to 
the  patients.  The  classes  should  always  be  small,  many  of  the  comments  upon 
cases  should  be  given  after  retiring  from  'the  x-iardsj  special  regard  to 
delicacy  of  feeling  and  propriety  of  deportment  should  never  be  forgotten,  and 
an  avoidance  of  any  unnecessary  exposure  of  painful  infirmities  should  always 
be  rigorously  insisted  on.  The  exhibition  of  the  insane  to  large  or  small 
bodies  of  unprofessional  persons,  as  is  sometimes  done,  is  an  outrage  on 
humanity,  and  is  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  every  property  constituted 
person.  It  is  hardly  better  or  more  profitable  to  present  the  sufferers  from 
mental  infirmities,  before  a large  number  of  students  in  a lecture-room. 
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hov;ever  ze?.lous  they  niay  be  in  their  desire  to  understand  the  subject. 

Of  equal  importance  in  any  conin\uniby  is  a correct  general  kno\-/ledfe  of 
most  of  the  subjects  referred  to,,  by  members  of  the  legal  profession,  giv- 
ing to  them  the  capacity  to  counsel  wisely  and  well^  those  vjho  appeal  to 
them  for  advice  in  periods  of  doubt  and  perplexity— and  often  bestowing  the 
power  to  prevent  the  movements  of  disordered  intellects  in  a course  result- 
ing only  in  misfortune  to  themselves^  an  injustice  to  their  benefactors^  and 
in  grief  and  heartless  exposure  to  their  families . 

So  v/ith  the  ministers  of  religion  is  this  kind  of  information  of  great 
practical  value^  as  enlarging  their  fields  of  useiulness,  and  enabling  them 
to  indicate  enlightened  courses  of  action  to  those  vrho  are  so  apt  to  invoke 
their  adv3.cs  and  assistance^  in  these  periods  of  deep  sorrow  and  unwonted 
affliction.  The  ability  to  distinguish  betv/een  the  manifestations  of 
disease  and  the  developments  of  simple  religious  aiuciety,  and  as  a conse- 
quence the  recognition  of  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  each,  can  come 
only  from  the  sort  of  knov^ledge  that  has  been  indicated.  There  are  fev; 
largely  connected  with  the  care  of  the  insane,  who  have  not  often  seen  the 
value  of  the  counsel  given  by  those  possessed  of  this  information^  and  in 
contrast  with  it,  the  unfortunate  results  coming  fi-om  a want  of  it,  iriaking 
one  class  the  highest  of  benefactors,  as  the  others  may  be,  unintentionally, 
the  most  unfortunate  of  counsellors. 

The  inclination  vmich  has  existed  of  late  years  to  procure  unsound 
legislation  in  regard  to  the  insane,  requires  unceasing  and  active  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  those  vrho  have  at  heart  their  best  interests,  and  the  most 
successful  vrorking  of  institutions  for  their  custody  and  treatment,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  designs  which,  vrhatever  may  have  been  the 
motives  of  their  originators,  in  practice  can  only  be  productive  of  harm. 

Although  error  now  as  always,  maintains  its  character  of  spreading  more 
rapidly  than  truth,  and  what  are  called  new  views,  vrhich  are  often  only  the 
old  practices  of  a period  long  past,  are  every  now  and  then  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  communities,  still  it  will  be  conceded,  that  these  errors  do  not 
come  from  those  who  have  been  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  insane,  and  who  are 
practically  fami-liar  with  their  treatment,  for  they  have  always  formed  the 
bulwark  that  has  steadily  resisted  all  retrograde  mcvexrient,  even  if  dignified 
by  a claim  to  advance.  It  v*j111  indeed  be  against  all  reason  and  common  sense, 
when  those  x^rhose  novel  views  are  the  offspring  of  theories  engendered  in  the 
retirement  of  their  closets,  and  who  are  without  even  the  slightest  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  shall  be  selected  as  the  guides  to  enlighten  those 
vrhose  lives  have  been  spent  in  an  active  intercourse  with  the  insane,  and  a 
special  devotion  to  everything  cormected  with  insanity  and  its  treatment. 

One  of  the  remarkable  tendencies  observed  of  late,  is  a disposition  in 
certain  quarters  to  go  back  to  what  was  not  uncommon  half  a century  ago,  and 
under  the  captivating  titles  of  progress  and  reform,  to  ask  for  a nex\r  trial 
of  what  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  found  full  of  defects,  and  abandoned. 

All  this  only  shows,  how  difficult  it  is  with  many  to  learn  from  the  practical 
experience  and  investigations  of  others,  and  how  much  like  fashion  in  other 
things,  are  the  views  in  regard  to  philanthropic  subjects,  revolving  as  it 
were  in  a circle.  It  is  not  fifty  years  ago,  since  the  heads  of  many  of  our 
institutions  for  the  insane-if  they  can  really  be  said  to  have  had  any  heads,- 


vfere  non-prcf Gssional  men;  c.he  niGdical  officers  prescribed  , .edicino  ana  did 
little  else;  sevex'ao.  physicians  attended  the  patients  in  the  course  of  the 
year;  chaxxges  were  frec^uent,  and  it  v;as  difficult  to  fix  the  responsibility 
of  much  that  occurred.  The  more  numerous  these  irresponsible  officers,  the 
worse  the  discipline  and  the  less  sa-tisfactory  the  results,  and  the  much 
dreaded  ’’one  man  power"  was  as  clear  of  blame,  as  any  one  could  have  desired. 
The  indefinite  nuirfoer  of  captains  to  the  one  ship,  worked  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  and  as  such  a system  did  in  the  past,  it  is  sure  to  do  in  the 
future.  It  was  mainl;^  due  to  the  good  sense  of  the  medical  profession,  that 
this  plan  was  abandoned,  and  another  substituted,  as  elsewhere  said,  the 
adva„ntages  of  which  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  thev  cannot  fail  to  be 
acknowledged,  except  by  those  blinded  by  misunderstanding  of  the  subject, 
prejudice,  or  personal  feeling. 


With  a full  appreciation  of  all  the  difficulties  that  are  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  efficiently  some  of  the  suggestions  made  in  this  concluding 
chapter,  it  is  still  believed  that  none  of  them  are  insurmountable,  and  the 
iraportance  of  the  subject  is  deemed  to  be  such,  as  to  render  commendable 
every  effort  in  the  line  of  real  progress,  vdiich  can  fairly  be  claimed  as 
conducing  to  the  highest  x^relfare  of  the  afflicted,  to  the  elevation  of  the 
medical  and  other  professions,  and  as  subserving  the  best  interests  of  the 
v/hole  community,  for  in  fact  all  these  are  simply  identical. 

The  contents  of  this  volum.e  as  they  now^  stand,  are  a contribution,  small 
as  it  may  be,  towards  securing  a more  elevated  sentiment,  and  a greater 
harmony  of  thought  and  action  in  regard  to  the  insane,  as  vxell  as  a more  just 
appreciation  of  the  objects  and  the  work  of  institutions  for  their  care  and 
treatment.  These  institutions  can  never  be  dispensed  with, — no  matter  how 
persistently  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  sophistry  may  declare  to  the  contrary'- — 
\d-thout  retrograding  to  a greater  or  less  extent  to  the  conditions  of  a past 
period,  vxith  all  the  inhumanity  and  barbarity  connected  with  it.  To  under- 
stand what  would  be  the  situation  of  a people  without  hospitals  for  their 
insane,  it  is  only  necessary  to  learn  what  their  condition  was  "when  there 
were  none.  Civilization  and  Christianity  have  now  too  firm  a foothold  in 
our  land,  to  allow  any  such  backward  movement.  It  is  only  by  a constant 
remembrance  of  the  principles  of  an  enlightened  religion,  and  by  untiring 
efforts  to  elevate,  in  every  rational  mode,  the  character  of  all  these 
institutions,  and  by  leaving  nothing  undone  to  extend  and  improve  their 
facilities  for  treatm.ent,  that  w^e  shall  be  found  practically  to  adopt  that 
golden  maxim  which  should  be  seen,  or  if  not  seen,  at  least  practised  in 
hospitals  for  the  insane  everywhere, — "all  things  whatsoever  ye  vrould  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them," 
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At  a meeting  of  "THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  KFCIGAL  SUPEHINTENDEMTS  OF  AT_‘,TI"’^N 
U^STITUTIOMS  FOE  THE  INSAJIE,"  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  Kay,  lo51,  the  follow- 
ing series  of  propositions  relative  to  the  construction  of  hospitals  for  the 
insaaie,  was  unanimously  adopted  as  the  sentiments  of  that  body  on  the  sub- 
jects referred  to^  and,  in  like  manner,  at  the  meeting  held  in  Baltimore, 
in  1S53,  the  succeeding  series  of  propositions  in  reference  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  these  institutions  was  also  adopted,  and,  ^^^ith  the  former,  directed  to 
be  published  in  the  "Aiaerican  Journal  of  Insanity,"  and  to  be  appended  to  the 
annual  reports  of  the  different  institutions s- 


P A R T I. 

Propositions  Relative  to  the  Construction  of  Hospitals 

for  the  Insanso 


I. 

Every  hospital  for  the  insane  should  be  in  the  country,  not  within  less 
than  two  miles  of  a large  tox-m,  and  easily  accessible  at  all  seasons# 

II. 

No  hospital  for  the  insane,  hov/ever  limited  its  capacity,  should  have 
less  than  fifty  acres  of  land,  devoted  to  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  for 
its  patients.  At  least  one  hundred  acres  should  be  possessed  by  every  State 
hospital,  or  other  institution  for  two  hundred  patients,  to  which  number  these 
propositions  apply,  \mless  othervjise  mentioned. 

III. 

Means  should  be  provided  to  raise  ten  thousand  gallons  of  water,  daily, 
to  reservoirs  that  wall  supply  the  highest  parts  of  the  building. 


17 


o 


No  hospital  for  the  insane  should  be  buidt  without  the  plan  having  been 
first  submitted  to  some  physician  or  physacians  v/ho  have  had  charge  of  a 
similar  establishment,  or  are  practically  acqgiainted  wdth  all  the  details  of 
their  arrangements,  and  received  his  or  their  full  approbation, 

y. 

The  highest  number  that  can  wdth  propriety  be  treated  In  one  building  is 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  w'hile  tw'o  hundred  is  a preferable  maximum. 

VI, 

All  such  buildings  should  be  constructed  of  stone  or  brick,  have  slate 
or  metallic  roofs,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  secure  from  accidents  by 
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Vllo 

Every  hospital,  having  provision  for  two  hundred  or  more  patients,  should 
have  in  it  at  least  eight  distinct  vrards  for  each  sex,  making  sixteen  classes 
in  the  entire  establishment, 

VIII, 

Each  v/ard  should  have  in  it  a parlor,  a corridor,  single  lodging-rooms  for 
patients,  an  associated  dormitory,  communicating  with  a chamber  for  tv/o  attend- 
ants; a clothes-room,  a bath-room,  a water-closet,  a dining-room,  a dumb-waiter, 
and  a s peaking- t\ibe  leading  to  the  kitchen  or  other  central  part  of  the  building, 

IX, 

No  apartments  should  ever  be  provided  for  the  coniinem.ent  of  patients,  or 
as  their  lodging-rooms,  that  are  not  entirely  above  ground, 

X, 

No  class  of  rooms  should  ever  be  constructed  without  some  kind  of  ivlndow 
in  each  communicating  directly  with  the  external  atmosphere, 

XI, 

No  chamber  for  the  use  of  a single  patient  should  ever  be  less  than  eight 
by  ten  feet,  nor  should  the  ceiling  of  any  story  occupied  by  patients  be  less 
than  twelve  feet  in  height. 


XII. 

The  floors  of  patients’  apartments  should  always  be  of  wood, 

XIII, 

The  staiivays  should  always  be  of  iron,  stone,  or  other  indestructible 
material,  ample  in  size  and  number,  and  easy  of  ascent,  to  afford  convenient 
egress  in  case  of  accident  from  fire, 

XIV, 

A large  hospital  should  consist  of  a main  central  building  with  wings, 

XV, 

The  main  central  building  should  contain  the  offices,  receiving-rooms 
for  company,  and  apartments,  entirely  private,  for  the  superintending 
physician  and  his  family,  in  case  that  officer  resides  in  the  hospital 
building. 
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XVI . 


The  v:ings 
of  a corridor, 
glazed  sashes. 


should  be  so 
the  corridors 
for  the  free 


arranged  tha.t,  if  rooms  are  placed  on  both  sides 
should  be  furnished  at  both  ends  v.dth  mo\^able 
admission  of  bo^.h  light  and  air. 


XVII . 


The  lighting  should  be  by  gas,  on  account  of  its  convenience,  cleanli- 
ness, safety,  and  economy, 

XVIII, 


The  apartments  for  wa.shing  clothiing,  etc,,  should  be  detached  from  the 
hospital  building. 


XECo 

The  drainage  should  be  under  ground,  and  all  tlxe  inlets  to  the  sev/ers 
should  be  properly  secured  to  prevent  offensive  emanations, 

XX, 

kH  hospitals  should  be  warmed  by  passing  an  abundance  of  pure,  fresh 
air  from  the  external  atmosphere,  over  piples  or  plates,  containing  steam 
ijinder  lovf  pressure,  or  hot  v/ater,  the  temperature  of  which  at  the  boiler 
does  not  exceed  212'^  F,,  and  placed  in  the  basem^ent  or  cellar  of  the  building 
to  be  heated, 

’ XXI, 

A complete  system  of  forced  ventilation,  in  connection  with  the  heating, 
is  indispensable  to  give  purity  to  the  air  of  a hospital  for  the  insane;  and 
no  expense  that  is  required  to  effect  this  obiect  thoroughly  can  be  deemed 
either  misplaced  or  injudicious, 

XXII, 

The  boilers  for  generating  steajn  for  vcarmijig  the  building  should  be  in 
a detached  structure,  connected  with  which  may  be  the  engine  for  pumping 
water,  driving  the  washing  apparatus,  and  other  machinery, 

XXIII, 


All  water-closets  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  of  indestructible 
materials,  be  simple  in  their  arrangements  and  have  a strong  downward  ventila- 
tion connected  with  them. 
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XXIV. 

The  floors  of  bath-rooras;,  water-closets^  and  basement  stories,  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  made  of  materials  that  vdll  not  absorb  moisture. 

XXV. 

The  xvards  for  the  most  excited  class  should  be  constructed  vrith  rooms 
on  b\it  one  side  of  a corridor,  not  less  than  ten  feet  vj-ide,  the  external 
windows  of  v/hich  should  be  large,  and  have  pleasant  views  from  them. 

XXVI. 


VVnerever  practicable,  the  pleasure-grounds  of  a hospital  for  the  insane, 
should  be  surrounded  by  a substantial  wall,  so  placed  as  not  to  be  unpleasantly 
visible  from  the  building. 


PART  II o 


Propositions  Relative  to  the  Organization  of  Hospitals 

for  the  Insane. 


lo 

The  general  controlling  power  should  be  vested  in  a Board  of  Trustees  or 
Managers;  if  of  a State  institution,  selected  in  such  manner  as  will  be  likely 
most  effectually  to  protect  it  from  all  influences  connected  with  political 
measures  or  political  changes;  if  of  a private  corporation,  by  those  properly 
authorised  to  vote. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  should  not  exceed  tvrelve  in  number,  and  be  com^posed 
of  individuals  possessing  the  public  confidence,  distinguished  for  liberality, 
intelligence,  and  active  benevolence,  above  all  political  influence,  and  able 
and  willing  faithfully  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  their  station.  Their 
tenure  of  office  should  be  so  arranged  that  vrhen  changes  are  deem.ed  desirable, 
the  term  of  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  number  should  expire  in  any 
one  year. 


III, 

The  Board  of  Trustees  should  appoint  the  Physician,  and,  on  his  nomina- 
tion, and  not  otherwise,  the  Assistant  Physician,  Steward,  and  Matron.  They 
should,  as  a board,  or  by  committee,  visit  and  examine  every  part  of  the 
institution  at  frequent  stated  intervals,  not  less  than  semi-monthly,  and  at 
such  other  times  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  exercise  so  careful  a super- 
vision over  the  expenditures  and  general  operations  of  the  hospital,  as  to 
give  to  the  community  a proper  degree  of  confidence  in  the  correctness  of 
its  management. 
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The  Physician  should  be  the  Superintendent  and  chief  executive  oTficer 
of  the  establishment.  Besides  being  a veil  educated  physician,  he  should 
possess  the  mental,  physical,  and  social  qualities  to  fit  him  for  the  post. 
He  should  serve  during  good  behavior,  reside  on  or  very  near  the  premises, 
and  his  compensation  should  be  so  liberal  as  to  enable  him  to  devote  his 
whole  time  and  energies  to  the  welfare  of  the  hospital.  He  should  nominate 
to  the  board  suitable  persons  to  act  as  Assistant  Physician,  Steward,  and 
Matron.  He  should  have  entire  control  of  the  medical,  moral,  and  dietetic 
treatment  of  the  patients,  the  unrestricted  power  of  appointment  and  dis- 
charge of  all  persons  engaged  in  their  care,  and  should  exercise  a general 
supervision  and  direction  of  every  department  of  the  institution, 

V, 

The  Assistant  Physician,  or  Assistant  Physicia.ns,  i\rhere  more  than  one 
are  required,  should  be  graduates  of  miedicine,  of  such  character  and  qulifi- 
cations  as  to  be  able  to  represent  and  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
Physician  during  his  absence. 


VI, 

The  Steward,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintending  Physician,  a.nd 
by  his  order,  should  make  all  purchases  for  the  institution,  keep  the  accounts, 
make  engagements  with,  pay  and  discharge  'chose  employed  about  the  establishment 
have  a supervision  of  the  farm,  garden,  and  grounds,  and  perform  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  assigned  him. 


VII. 

The  Matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  should  have  a 
general  supervision  of  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  houses  and,  under  the 
same  direction,  do  what  she  can  to  promote  the  comfort  and  restoration  of  the 
patients . 


VIII, 

In  institutions  containing  more  than  t\TO  hundred  patients,  a Second 
Assistant  Physician  and  an  Apothecary  should  be  employed;  to  the  latter  of 
whom  other  duties  in  the  male  wards  may  be  conveniently  assigned, 

IX, , 

If  a Chaplain  is  deemed  desirable  as  a permanent  officer,  he  should  be 
selected  by  the  Superintendent,  and,  like  all  others  engaged  in  the  care  of 
the  patients,  should  be  entirely  under  his  direction, 

X, 

In  every  hospital  for  the  insane,  there  should  be  one  supervisor  for 
each  sex,  exercising  a general  oversight  of  all  the  attendants  and  patients, 
and  forming  a medium  of  communication  between  them  and  the  officers. 
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XI, 

In  no  institution  should  the  number  of  persons  in  immediate  attendance 
on  the  patients  be  in  a lower  ratio  than  one  attendant  for  every  ten  patients; 
and  a much  larger  proportion  of  attendants  will  commonly  be  desirable, 

XII, 

The  fullest  authority  should  be  given  to  the  Superintendent  to  take 
every  precaution  that  can  guard  against  fire  or  accident  within  an  institution, 
and  to  secure  this  an  efficient  night-watch  should  always  be  provided, 

XIII, 

The  situation  and  circumstances  of  different  institutions  may  require  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  to  be  employed  in  various  other  positions;  but 
in  every  hospital,  at  least  all  those  that  have  been  referred  to  are  deemed 
not  only  desirable,  but  absolutely  necessary,  to  give  all  the  advantages  that 
may  be  hoped  for  from  a liberal  and  enlightened  treatment  of  the  insane, 

XIV, 

All  persons  employed  in  the  care  of  the  insane  should  be  active,  vigilant, 
cheerful,  and  in  good  health.  They  should  be  of  a kind  and  benevolent  disposi- 
tion; be  educated,  and  in  all  respects  trustworthy;  and  their  compensation 
should  be  sufficiently  liberal  to  secure  the  services  of  individuals  of  this 

description. 


PART  III, 

Besides  these  two  series  of  propositions  in  regard  to  the  construction, 
organization,  and  general  arrangements  of  hospitals  for  the  insane,  which  are 
commonly  known,  and  which  have  been  so  often  referred  to  in  this  volume,  a 
number  of  other  declarations  or  resolutions  by  the  same  Association,  will  be 
found  in  its  Proceedings,  or  in  the  collection  published  in  1876,  and  som.e  of 
which  may,  in  this  connection,  be  very  briefly  referred  to,  viz: — 

18Z(4«  Resolution  respecting  restraint, 

1848.  Repudiation  of  political  appointments, 

1848,  On  heating  and  ventilation, 

1851,  Provision  to  be  made  for  all  classes  of  the  insane, 

1866,  Chronic  as  well  as  other  insane  to  be  provided  for. 
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. On  the  legal  relations  of  the  insane® 

1869.  On  religious  services  in  hospitals® 

1871.  On  didactic  and  clinical  instruction® 

1871®  Reaffirmation  of  propositions  and  resolutions® 

1871®  Recommending  economy  in  construction  and  management® 
1872®  Hospitals  not  to  be  overcrowded® 

1873®  On  the  care  of  insane  criminals® 

1874®  Reaffirmation  of  propositions  and  resolutions® 

1875.  On  the  care  of  inebriates® 

1875®  On  the  management  of  hospitals  for  the  insane® 
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